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— Il Attend "ou Arber, 0 the 
Paci of his Ci Duties 
lt into the rhade of bit Philoſo- 
ir Retirement I have the 
Honour of doing by him what 
PIPES] be did by the Grecks ; of intro- 
* his Ethics to the Knowledge of my Coun- 
„ but with unequal Succeſs ; fmce the 
eck Philoſophy tame from him with improv'd 
— and Strength. The Gemur of Ci- 
cero colletted the ere 'd Rays" of Learning, 
and united them into one frrong Point of Light 
and Heat, whilſt every Nefection from him, _ 
that of the Moen from f Sun, has been 
pale ineffectual Ray ; "no? deft irute indeed of Of 
in the Republic of Letrers . — 


N CER YO SAGE Philofophy. ” 5 


. | 


ji ed 110 N. 
* "by : Te tb of Ur til of rranfated Le TE 


eatiſes | 
the Reader, 5 220 jnmended and be 4 
em Autbor, upon Principles which will hold 
in all Ages and wntries, where the Deſire 


| Kitowledpe,” mp, the lech of Curioſity, g. 


vil: I was owing to his Attempts in this 
Way, that he was able to reach his Country the 

Language of*' Philoſophy. "The Latin Tongu ue, 
before his Time, was 2 confined to 7550 
which occurr d only in Civil and Mlitary Life. 5 
All Mankind are fudges of Te and 
but a few ſearch fart her. Arms of the 
Romans had reducr'd the Maſters of the Arts 70, 


4 State of Slavery and Dependance; the mean- 


eſt and the rudeft Roman found his Condition 
ſuperior to that of the maſt learned and Polite 


f the Grceks; they therefore entertain d too 


general a Contempt for thoſe Acyui iptions which 
none but a Slave cou'd teach them: Meir great- 
eft Men, in the pureſt Ages of” their Govern- 
ment, had been employ'd in thoſe Arts which. 

ſerv'd beſt for the Purpoſes o Conque abroad, 
and of Ambition at home: I mean thoſe of ac. 


fFuiring and ruling Empire. "The Lawrel and 


the Oak ſeemd too fair in their Eyes to leave” 
them any Fime for rearing thoſe Plants which 
thrive in the Shade. The Examples of Scipio, 
Lelius.' and à few others of 1 OY great 25 y 
who cultivated Philoſophy, were not 5: ſufficient 5 
for introduting that Study to the general Ac. 
gtaintanee of their Cyuntry; they were admir d 
ant not imitated; aud the Romans never began 
70 reaſon on Virrue Toy _ ad N off prac- 

tifing ir. THIS 


a 


8 


was, in atcommodating them jo; 


0 
he himſelf 
'W1 ERE an Author writes upon. a Syfens. 


4 44 4 
rent, and worn inf Te 


Ex liſh, which he did by, that of the: 
as never yet fallen under the Pro- 
LS vince 


7 gnotius, 
7 


\ 
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ns 8 0 x 
Vince, of an * "Ma: 1 of Genius. 7 in. 2 to ls 


low aur Au thor hrs; all the Range 0 
phy; and ſuch” Men of Learog W 
tempted it, have general 165 ly been ial "FE 
ther they wrote in Engliſh, or in Latin, #0. keep 
cloſe to our Author's Expreſſi 40 5 . 5555 
varying the Latin Idiom. ders 
Caſe has been, to do the Cane "by Ci 75 Hi 
be did by the Greeks; where it is 7711 
tranſlate his Words into an Engliſh 4 
was do it: Where the Latin cannot be 1 0 
lated, or 7 tranſlated becomes an Ignotum per 
retam the Latin, as Ciceto does in 
ke Caſes the Greck, _ 

THE Reader by this time, no Doubt, is ſen- 

fa ble o 15 the great Difference there is, betwixt 


| Tranſlating our Author's Oratorial and Philoſo- 


phical Yorks. Cæſar, upon à certain Occaſion, | 
ſaid, that in all his former Combats he fo {94 aght 
for Glory, but that he then, Fought for afcty ; 
In like manner, in the other Works of F. Cicero, 
4 Tranſlator is at a Loſs how to imitate his 
Beautics, hut in his Philoſophy he is puzzled 
about finding his Meaning. But this is not all 
his Ethic Works reſemble, in another reſpet? 
the Character he gives us of Roſcius: Tho' they 
ere void of Learning their Elegance would re- 
commend them; and were they deſtitute of 
Elegance, Jet would they be ay for their 
Learning. * 
BU + x there is emether Recoumpendativs, 
which comes along with my Author's Philoſo- | 
phical Works, which: is uncommon with the 
Ar@arics of Philoſo phy, and that is I 
be 
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could 2 hope to recommend that Moderation 
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aroſe from their profeſſing their Unwillingneſt 
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i | 8 a ; Difference. io F 
3 Ker 5 terers in Free-thinking has . 595 
OT. ed t and proves, with how ttt | 
45 they. ae to tread in the Steps, of. 5 fe 
Z or 86: 
17 5 U — at the fame Time, it cannot be if 
if Felle, that the Contiguity of „ 
* Regard to the Criterion f Truth „ which, 7 . 
auong the Followers of Socratcs, 'is fo great a 
- to.create Confuſr ton, and it requires the Bel Ac 
E quarntance with our Author's Manner, and the 
15 e of the Antients, to /e eparate. them. 
| . | In Introduction L hall endeavour to: C0 
SE 17585 to. the Reader, what I can recall, 55 
1 Academical Studies upon this Head; and 
rhe ee of the Eſſay will, I hope, be par 
Aon d, and attributed to @ long Purſuit in St: 
Gy, of..a very different Nature from. Pile 7 
P ical Diſquiſitions. __. 
| | THE riginal of. Religious Rites a among > the by 
[| Greek Ks. Was owing to the Politics g therr. 1065 
| Pera Leaders: They found it impoſſible to brin 
D 1 unprincipled People into Ciul 
crpline, by abſtracted Reaſoning or magiſte- 
0 iQatcss. they knew they muſt 0 1 upon 
their Senſes, which, iF once touch d with, 
ror, would ſoon ſubmit to Rea 25 3. hence. — A 
the rude Inſtitutions of their Religion, the only 


Cement of Civil Polity, and the ſtr eſt 
gine 0 _ that neceſſary. $ IS US ues f Ew 


connects all the public Duties # JR and 
| finiſhes, the whole Oeconomy. of a Hale. But 
= Hh Province was 100 important for Power to 


= e it t e le aſelf.; and e 
1 e 
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| King and the Prieft were the ſume. Ne mon- 
ftraus Engraftments which this original fem 
afterwards admitted of, were ſͤ far from be. 
mg check'd, that they were enrourag'd by the. 
Succeſſion of this Political Prieſthood, and. ei- 
ther thro” real or affected Tenorance, they loſt 
Sight of its primary Deſign. oO 


* 


FH fonple Manners of the firſt Legiſu. 


© 4 » * 


tors, who had inſtituted tlie plain Rites bf their 
Religion, gave. way to the Ambition of their 
Suceeſſors: Theſe laſt, arm with the double 
Reverence due to Religion and Government, in- 
| ſtead of improving it for the Good of the Pes. 
l, 2m loy'd it to the Purpoſes of Tyranny ; _ 
nor did they fp. till Superſtition had render d 
7 thoſe People Slaves, whom Religion had ren- 
| der d obedient : Their Luft of extending their 
Dominion left them no Leiſure for attending 
the Duties of their Prieſthood, which de volu d . 
on'a Set of Slaves, whoſe Trade it was to 
keep. the People in the Dark, and whoſe Re. 
venue ſwelled, in Proportion as the Senfts of 
their Votaries were abuſtd ' © © 
TT was impratticable to render this Delu: 
| /ion total, amongſt ſo ſenſible a People at the 
Greeks: A few en Og Spirits began to ſhake = 
off the Prejudices to which they had been born, 
but with theſe, they ſhoke off the Principles in 
which they ought to have died. Reaſon ts of it. 
ſelf, in moſt Men, too impatent to continue in the 
juſt Mean berwixt Infidelity and Credulity. 
This new Sett arguing againſt the Uſe of Rel) 
gion from its Abuſe, ran into a no leſs criminal 
Extream than that which they wanted to à. 
hes a 4 void: 
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3 3 — 2 N to. phypical. 
114088, an r 7 Diſcoveries | 
they had made, u d all Knowledge into tllat 
f material Principles; and are every." where 
 tnark'd by our Author under the ——_ Par. 
| i | * Naturaliſts. W Aar K* 
To &UC H was the Ge of Gicece; Ar 
i 9 Learning and impious Supexſtition, 
1 hen Socrates, from whom we art to date our 
| Philoſaphic 3 ra, appear d 3 and a/. Ann 44 Pro- 
| \ vince long neglectea, which u that of mend- 
| ing the Heart.. SN NN 901 
i JT is in this Light arg that dae are io con- 
lader this almoſt divine Perſon: To this all his 
0 Cares, all his Toils, every Faculty His pene- 
= trating Mind, and every Virtue of bis generous 
1 Soul, were directed. He ſet himſelf equally to 
| combat the Pride of Learning and the Errors 
| of Superſtition; but dealt with cach in very 
# _ different Manners; He conſider d all Learning 
* which had not Virtue for its Purpoſe,” as being 
42 uſeleſs, and all Religion: which had not Piet) 
Por its End, as dangerous. For the firſt he 
ji . profeſſed an open Contempt, as no Party which 
| _ «e/ponjed it was conſiderable enough to affect the 
| Peace of his Country; but the laſt be found, 
| . with the deepeſt Regret, bad gather'd Strength 
enough to become — of. the Groil 1 
o Dates of. this he was: too good: a Subj 
1 endanger, and therefore proceeded in t 


” 


aw 


|\F covert attful Manner, as being at the ſame time 
ll © _ themoſtdutiful:and the. moſt effectual, for bring- 
lit ing about the greet Il orb of Reformation: For 
it "ay Purpoſe:ibe. ſet a Guard upon his Lips, in 
"y | 110 59 ne Ver 


* 
* 


1 Handle bur his long yo 
the Conſ.quences of 0 ler Meth , Which "re in 
produced into Philoſophy. 


| * Pri 
' great. Preparative for Reformation, by incul- 
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never". affirming aug hr. Ne Conviction his 
Doctrins carried with it aroſe from tbe A. 
eee into whioh be brought r 
their own Premiſes. © When any of them 
laid down a Propoſition,” he proceeded graduuiſy 
in the Queſtionary way, to ore them into Con- 
1 which brought their whole Syſtem to 
pear ridiculous or falſe. I ſhall not enlarge 

ther upon the Charatter, or the Hiſtory of 
hirg ear Man.” His blameleſs Life and Cun- 
tion were:a Neproach to his Enemies, and 

the Acuteneſs of his Genius ſuch, » left them 
ng him to 
bes efore to 


Hs great Aim was, no donbt, to dae 
of Man, which is the firſt and the 


that he knew nothing: Tir wat all 


that Socrates profeſſed. 1 required all the 
Dryrh of | Underſtanding, all the Extent of 


Genius which he was "taſter of, t bring 4 
Man at that time to learn this humiliating 


Leſſon. | His Countrymen and Diſtiples re- 


verenced the Purity and Simplicity his 
Manners,” and were charmed oy the Forte and 
Clearneſs of his ' Reaſoning. The © ene- 


 frating. were” ſenſible that gend forked 
under that invincible Diffidence- he profeſſed ; 


ſomewhat which he durſt not ſpeak our,” and 
which" could be no other "than a Convitfion 
that there uus a ſuperior \ and immortal Prin- 


e we vf "Mew 418 vor ene e 


n 


- 
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nothing. This came ſoon to be ſo generally under- 
Hood, that he fell a Sarrifice to the Gods of the 
Gentiles, and cloſed an irreproachable Life by 
av"edrfring Den. 
H Diſciples and Succeſſors came far ſhort 
f his 'Virtues and Genius. That Pride of 
Heart \ which Socrates had ſo much laboured 
10 bring down, reſumed all it's Influence when 
be was gone. Each thought he could perceive 
the great End which his Maſter aimed at; 
each thought differently in this reſpect from 
BY anot her; and hence it was, that almoſt as many 
| different Sets of Philoſophy ſprung from Socrates, 
= after his Death,as he had Diſciples in his Life. 
THE Diſpute that concerns my preſent 
Undertaking, is that vip wpilnprs ve ddubtiag, 
concerning the Rule of Truth. This Diſpute is 


| | | | Logical, | as J hat weft & ſa ho mY K is Ethic. 'The 
1 laſt has already been exhauſted by Cicero ; but 
| A TI. | ON 1 | . . % 
1 much he wrote upon the firſt being loſt, it may 
il - be ſome Satisfattion to the Reader to ſee the 
| Gleaning we have been enabled to make from 
1 3 * 4 . , I | | Ar 
1 the imperfect Fragments of Antiquity which 
1 remain upon this Jubjeꝶ t. 
| PLATO is generally eſteemed the greateſt 


of the Diſciples of Socrates; as he Hod m 
Fee bis Philoſophy took @ more general 
Turn than that of Socrates, which endeavour- 
ed to reform the Whole by * Indivi- 
Aua. P lato, however, wit reg ard to 5 is 
Opinion upon the Rule of Truth, retained 
% much ef his Maſter's Manner, that every 
Hect claimed him as their own. As he was 
e 5 | a ; 


A rn ot ang 
” 


greateſt. Weight among ſi the\- ſeveral Seis 
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Wehe ſet farth. their Pretenſions, a heing 
e true and lawful Repreſentatives af h | 


Accaunt\ of this great Man's Opinion,” with 


ecard to this Queſtion,, in the , ſubſequent 
ork; but as ſome have contended. that he 


19, on h doubts, diſcuſſes and conſiders 
cycry thing, but without affirming ot aſſent» 
ing, I think. it reaſonable to lar before tb 
THE T. who. bave contended that Plato was 
4 Dogmatiſt, ſeem not to haue confidered that 
an Aporematic may be determined by Nules, 
as well as 4 Dogmatiſt; but with. this. Diff 


ference, that. the latter aſſents to thoſe Rules 


upon the Principle of unerring Convittion, 
hile. the ather conſiders. them only in the 
Light of Probability. This ſeems ro have 
been Plato's Caſe ; and upon this cautious Faot+ 
ing it is that we find him uenturing to pro- 
nounce upon the Rule of Truth. 1 


# x 


* 
- L 
* 1 


— 
r 1 — 


H Opinion then was, that all Judgment 
of Things was formed nd. fee we has 
ig, by. the human Mind joined with Reaſon; 


But as all Objetts, exerciſing the Judgment, 


fell partly under the Cognizance of Intelli - 


gence, and partly. -under i hat of the Seuſes; 
that is, ſome Things are vonla, or intellectual, 
d others. aiedtda, or ſenſible, he thought that 


Yu 


: . 


* 1 


* 


de Senſes dofaca. As to Thin F. e 


. were the Subſtitute F Science) not Science, is 
the Reſult of this Judgment: But that thoſe 


ſtanding, together with 


- —— -_ 
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in his Timeus. 
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in human Reaſon, or in the bps. 7. hat Prin. 
eiple by which Senſibles are judged, he calle; 
Rot Ne, of opiniating Reaſon, as he calle | 
all Matters falling under the Co gnizance 5 
ander the Intelligence, he called the Te 
by which they are "judged er Moyers ON 
Scientific Realon. PRIN 0500 

7 Hs Plato thought that ſenſtble ovjetts 


f ave indeed by the Senſes, joined to opiniating 


Rea 77 and that Opinion only (which is as it - 


Things which fall under the Intellectual Prin. 
eiple of the Mind are Fon vs by the Under- 

ientific Reaſon, Thoſe 
laft he termed Id cas, which haue à real Ex. 
zſtence ; or, to uſe his own mords, They exiſt 
in that Which really is. Tale the Explanation 
of this difficult Term from his 0 Wen. 
- Tarre is ſomewhat which exiſts without be” 
ing generated; and ſomewhat alſo which is 
indeed generated, but has no real Exiſtence. 


The firſt is comprehenſi ble by Intelligence with 


Reaſon,” which is always unvyarying ; the laſt, 
by Opinion with Senſe void of Reaſon, and 1 
opinable, generated, periſhing, but never really 
cxiſting, (or really an ENS). 
FHESE were the Seer 0 : Plato 
and the firſt Arademy. upon the Rule of Truth. 
Their Cotemporaries the Petipatetics, with Ari: 
ſtotle at their Head, differed very. "Little from 
Ld , upon rhis or any other , of 
VEE biet 
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72 or Morals for que ud. them, on 


Things to the, $ es, without. excl; 
on; and. that of intelligible Things to the U 
derftanding. . Ariſtotle, indeed, was not refit 
enough in his Perception to come up to Plato's. 
Do rine of Ideat. In their Room he. ſubſti> 
tuted certain univerſal Characters of Things, 
e; 7 1 no where but in the Things. __ 
ſelves by them ſignified ; and yet, by the Help 
Y Intelligence, are diſcerpable from Matter: 
nu 


the. utelligence becoming un varying 
uncumplex 41, Wa the Things gui, 
ale and manifold. Theſe. Charatters. 7 
terwards were termed, by Schoalmen, Univer- 
ſalia, and have. given Riſe to an endleſs Jar- 
— of Soap hiſtrics. 

Fe and Xenocrates, who next made 

be gr reateſt Figures in the firſt. Academy, dif- 

5 little from the Opinion of their great Pre. 
deceſſor upon this Head. This is confirmed 
not only by, our Author, but by Sextus, the 
famous Pyrrhoniſt. 

IE are now arrived at the middle Ace: 
demy, the Founder of which was Arceſilas, 4 
Name invidious, perhaps weft 2 in the 
Schools of the Stoics. This great Reformer is 
repreſented by them in Terms unbecoming Phi. 
loſophic. Language. The Reader will ſze what 
were the Sentiments which our Author puts in 
the Mouth of his noble Int eres with re. 
gard to the Character of A (pg * K in 


Plutarch, zhe Stoics repreſe ſex by 


lowers with that F erocity ſo ex to "heir 
7 4 


ter. 
_— £ 


and Ariſtotle; and thoug h the 
_ might be a Vitele Pry 7515 one another, 
yer they all terminated in 1 


A I b DU et. 


Fer, "as \(opimas: 2 * Kiptares uv £ PidoroÞin BY > Rs, 
7er 336 PabiCoiles \ Zvelponeias, Quibblers, the Pets 
of Phitofophy, the Oyerthrowers and Diſtarbers. : 
oÞthoſe Rutes which proceed i in the direct Path, 
"BUT" the Violence" of a CRORE JOE. 
retvils upon it's Authors. | Arcclilas kept ſo 
wellup to the Character he aſſimed, that Se Fs. 
who" agreed in nothing elſe, agreed in abuſing. 
hint, yet differed from one another in the. [e-. 
weral Charges brought againſt him. The clear-. 
ing up this Point is of the utmoſt Conſequence, 


SS % 


t the Hiſtory of Philoſop hy ; 1. ſhall 2 08 55 : 
. endeavonr to 2 it with 27 5 
Candor 1 am capable of. 


"ARCESILAS was Coremporary "oY Zeno, 17 S. 


Founder of Stoiciſm. The Academic and thePc- 


ripatetic Sechs had obtained, ſince the Death of x 
Soctates, Which comprehended a Period of about. 


ohe. r28, A.z. 135 Tears, to the time when Zeno 


A: Mf £647 made his 7 5 , In this 

„ Period we may fix the go den Age 
e of Philoſophy. Then it x55 | 
amicable Colliſion of Opinions, taken notice of . 
by a noble + Philoſopher of our own Nation, 


prevailed. The Diſputes among Philoſo phers, 8 


till this time, were managed without Heat, or 
perſonal Animoſities ; and, to ſpeak fairly, they 
were not of that Important? fo raiſe an. 
They had all gone upon the broad F. oundation. 
laid aown by Socrates, and oy 4 by Plato. 
aths they trod 


e ſame End. 
+ Lord Su. 


* 
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INTRODUCTION: „ 

'T HE Character of Zeno, that Puritan in 
Philoſophy, will be better gathered from our 
Author, in almoſt every Page of. the full 
Treatiſe 4e Finibus, than from any thing I can 
add. It is ſufficient to ſay, he ned Vie 
ſo much, that he refined it from, Common 
Senſe, This I will venture to ſay is the. true. 
Character of his Philoſophy. . But his. Inno- 
vation did not reſt here; be introduced into. 
Phyſics a Syſt em of Matcrialiſm, by which he ex- 
can all Intelligence, all Providence, and all. 
98 Irit out of the Syſtem of Things ; maintaining 
at'God and the human Soul conſi} of Matter. 
The  Tendency which this Dottrine Bac, by 
eftabliſhing an invincible Fatality, to deſtray all 


| that Socrates and his immediate Succeſſors' 


wanted to eſtabliſh, is eaſily 7 erceiuable ; and. 
(which was more unaccountable than any thing) 
ir "retained the * * groſſe ft Abjurdities f 9 per”, 


fiition. . 


AS univerſal Matter therefore, according to: 
him, was God, and the different Modifications 
of it was all the Difference which exiſted in 
he Nature of Things, it is no Wonder. 1 N 


find Him goons all Perfection in the 


bleft Modification of Matter, which is the Mind. 
of Man, and which, in his Syſtem, is, or may 


„in every Man infallible, that is, a God. 


This led him. 3 7 rm, that Virtue, pure and 
abſtracted 94 7 is the only Good; and that 
it being pals for a wiſe New to be muſta- . 


ken, he never > * entertain Opinions; there- 


| fore he always. aſſents. The Reader "will find 


® oe Page . 
Y \ * a Ver "F 


mY n 
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ul — f LA che” ather rare? of. 


of Plato; we find that it 8 OV! 
it. Arcecſilas, «with great Tntrepidity — bl 
Zeno upon it; both had attended the Eettares 
of Polemo; and Zeno's Re mements bad, oy 
this time got him great "Reputation." They” 
ſeemed -to-exalt the Dignity of human © a 

ture, to put Mankind above the Strokes of” Fr. 
tune, and all Accidents of Life: Atceſilas found” 
the Torrent run ſtrong upon the Side of Tend, 
and wiſely endeavoured to break it's Forte 55. 

fore he thought of ſtemming it. The Harbo. 
ri of the Academy was all” he could oppoſe” 
to it. He therefore ſet up upon the Strens! 
Plato, according to the Syſtem” laid "down by 
Zeno: He found that the Ia had cut out f 
it all the vonra, or intellectual Subſtance „ 70 T 
Juugment of which Plato afſigns ro rhe re. 
ring Principle of (cientific Reaſon; and 
reducing the Whole that can fall within" 
CO 45 5 human Judgment, to Setiſibles, wy 
| thereby rn t them under the De. 
Ny es, 47 Opiia bles. Thir Pre. 
cifion gave Arceſilas great Aduantages while 
. he fought on Plato's Ground; and, -by way" of 
GCauntlet, he threw out the following Pr 
ſition to his Adverſary. The wife Man, 


he, never afſents bur to what he petceives, 
or comprehends; but nothing can be per- 


ceived, therefore the wiſe Man will with- 
28 hold 


FT OPPEIION: wk xvii 
hold his Aſſent fro thing. 
8 . — prin 


28 as 9 in Ri exiſted By-no. 
Ly the 2 That Et ce 
tain to compre- 

ah Lag Hl don n e ed * See p. 336; 
ar v vwapXo iarvN HH n 3y 3 tanclervropm ede M 
, molle do me En vrapxailes, Arceſilas admitted 
this to be an unexceptionable Definition, but 
deny'd any Appearance could preſent in ſuch 4 
ner as that another ivo lala x; atiranpiles, might. 
er non us. Thus fands the Contro- 
ver/3 betwixt Zeno, the Founder of Stoiciſm, 
and Arceſilas, the Father 2 the Middle Aca- 
demy, upon the Rule of Jud | 
LET mus now examine 4 little into certain 
Charges ¶ before hinted at, which were brought _ 
8 ainſt Arceſilas, whom, with St. n 1 
4 WH own 1 2 help hauing @ favourable Opinion 
. He. was. accuſed, by the Sophiſts % his 
| own time; and by the Stoics, of impoſing Ae. 
| the World, as his own, the Sentiments of So- 
Crates, Plato, Parmenides, and Democritus z ſub. 
antiquorum Auctoritate deliteſcere voluit, 4 — 9. 
Lucullus, in my, Author. On the other Þ 
the Epicureans, after Epicurus himſelf, e . 

7 85 . e the Opens anc 5 


Preiſe hi 


e it pure and unde 


| 
| 
3 
| 
| 


| 9288 to entertain Opinions 172 ut 5770 
The. Sroie, 6 becau 


2 a neceſſary KY onſe 
Vorne, Wit, 
_ 4 TRY, of. 


Jana nothing, tug what he was able. Me. 45 
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p's Hes his ocon, and thereby Wee; 
0 4), 6 longed to Dy 
.tarch, in re fut ing RT $31 2 5 ” 
be. would b e mightily obliged. to 
Tho aul he that e Acaiemy 
wes handed dawn te hy TOOK * ref 7 
Tee of e 4 255 2 55 1, that 


th Heir 21, ON | I. 
apon e Philoſe 27 of 85 cads 


ations hich had been made. ot ders 1 
A only. Exception, 6s, thot, he 5 2 7 
79450 Zeno in, holding, that a, iſe N 


untained upon very. di erent. 
ale every thing ret 
Sad % AF "becauſe 
be 5 by a W. 7 Du "From = 
Fs Principle, Je, 4% the a6 
ed, aroſe. the James. ex, TT 
1 2 of the Aſſent, 75 hich. the Reader. 727 


ud elegant | .def, cr ibed and... efended ad 


Author — A8 IL \ 

14 H 17 di tinguilting "Mark F. the ſeco 
cademy, / de rightly. co PT. WAS. nor in 

cality an lngov vation intro Uce e 


/ 77 6% the. Difficulty, 27 wor 

$9) 15 7 might never 
Lade been 3 ee far the 
im 8 ictates 0 7828. Phils 7 5 re 


: a e C7 '®. Advers Colote> + + By won | 
Ws 008 >, * N dn NW ld AF Te”; "owl " A heh | 
| 3 * 8 1 N 
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: ft he Cee. and Principles, 


MRO ANON * 


when” he maintained that there neuer was 
more than one Academy, ani (ous 1. Was as 
ſuppoſt any more. N. 
fey a ie Labor 5b n 


wo topo 
in thei true Light, it muſt be 
bh he has nite _ and e ly 5 
with Sceptiſm. oundatzon of this Charge 
the Wards b Tis! who, In giving a 
Artouut of hit 478% of Dyſputat ion, ſays; 
In — Pattem Airs: olitum, ut cum 
in cadem re paria contratiis in Partibus Momenta 
Rationum inven irentur, facilius ab utraque Parre 


| alſihfio ſuſtineretur. But when we 7 & 


the" Situation of Arccſilas, and the tical 
Charter of his Antagoniſt, ve may — believe 
thut this Method of Ds iſputation was rather 
occaſiohal hn erde Arceſilas had 1 
other way of 1 Zeno's Dogm, that i 
is impoſſible for a wiſe Man ever to miſtake, or 
be in any Heſitation about a Principle of a 
without ſometimes ſhewing that the Principle 
75 No may be ſo equally balanced by 4 
Arguments, as to remain in Suſp 
the Doctrine of Probability, Nl . 
admitted b avec and his Followers, was 8 
ent Principle of Attion, and had the [a 
22 in e the Volition as Afſent 
tfelf. We are Fü to conſider this Cha- 
ratter of the new Academic dene 426 


25 . a le 122 
W . 
Goya rale aure pil £5p0janre H a T0 Fave 20 


* Tai Abnai; x xalanmflixn u r Ixęalo in 
abr. Euſeb. Prep. I. 14. | 7 £333 
| 3 2 kind 


ok De this of DIRE. 


mb UT,\ro clear Arceſilas Fron the Ih 


of. Sceptiſm, we. on, but to compare. the be Che: 
ratter given him by. extus, u ex exprely 
ub, That Arceſilas made it a Rule in Life to 55 
low what is judged to be moſt, probahle 3 and 
that a Perſon who acts himſelf according to 
aac of Prudence (or ſound Judgment): attains 
ppineſs in Life. That this Prudence. con ſiſts 
— : e moral Fitneſs of things, and that ora 
Fitneſs is agrecable to Probability and Realon. 
That,.. therefore, whoever, follows Probability, 
Wy n to moral Fimeſs, and e at 
\ T HESE are Sentiments worthy of kt [ le 
wadeſt. Philoſophy ; | they were, the Sentiments 
fone Academics; of Men who knew that their 
afure of Knowledge was limited, and that 
Jome Principle higher thap any . % 


Nature was, wanting, to bri unkind 
Lined by the 


"THIS perhat 6, if the proper Place to ] 
throw in dar 45 SC 


Sceptics, or 
Pyzrhoniſts, bee Ht uft touched. u pon {Ou Towards 


. eh "t Introdu 
WH — 65 op 47 2 = this: Head, 2 pug 
plained. his own Del nition of this Set iſo as 


to admit of no Addition. The Definition itſelf 
42041}. be; perbaps fufbeiens for the Purpoſe of 
n Engliſh, Reader. Sceptiſm, fa Ike is a 
day's, or. Power or Faculty oppoling thoſe Ob- 


| lects which are e or which Hall under 


the 


— cc on EE 


has bo tte. hs tb 


«pon that Head, 


RN FT War S 


U οrro n wt 


Sognizance of the Senſts, to" thoſe which 
are fm, or de by the Unde 
The” Reader, 4 e _ this" Definition 
with that of Plato's Criterjon, which 7 hats 
already 2 0 will eafity percrivt how oppoſine 
the one ir to the other, 2 how lirrle Clam 
the Sceptics have to be ranked with the Ara. 
aeg 4 ee the 3 the firft Ar 
demy But Sextus tells 
ws, In {tveral Plater, Her the Sceptics' Ey 
Meats 4¹ claim the Pawopera, or Appearances 3 

aud that 4 Sceptic always gives way to the 
coacta Paſſio, as it has been e 2 termed; 
that is, if bis 8 enſation gets the better of his 
mental Doubting, he argues for the Real ty of 
that Senſation, in whatever Organ it is placed. 
For inſtance, when it is bitter cold," or intenſiy 
hot, e does not diſpute that he ts variouſly 
Fins in Proportion zo the ſeveral Degrees 


the Heat or Cold. The Criterion therefore 
4. the Sceptics, according to Sextus, was 'the 

vpeor Which operated npon the Senſation, 
or produced the — Paſlio; and they never 
tertained the leaſt Doubt as to'this ere + 
hus all their Doubt aroſe with re ewe to the 
Qual ties "which reſted in this Appearance; 


and they never ventured fo fue thi 


BUT let as nou rale 4 ſtort Survey of the 


3 Sceptic, and the Academic Dottrines, in order 


to eftabliſh the real and eſſential Difference - 

bexwixt 1 Rag "The Academ̃ics Wert far from 

den ing that” Truth 8 naß, a it 22 
' i als... 


i INTRODUCTION .. 
be found; they only were doubtful' whether the” 


Suſtineat Currum ut bonu 888 agitator cquoſque. 
They kept up their Aſſent, or they made uſe of 


_— preſenting can warrants their pro- 


muncing Ther thegh upon any Object ur Pro. 
poſition.” 


hought that a conſiderabis Fro*: 


greſi migbit be made in inveſtigating the Truth 


and her Div greſs they termed Probability; in 
which they — various Degrees. They, 
hawever,: neuer ventured to ſcrew this Proba- 
bility 2 to eee 4 e e \as Lye 
cilius ass, Ahe Ng Nd 


8 " C 


IRE" 4Q 18 


the te; dt the ſame time th — 
Gilarias, or Appearances, to be true; that is, 
to be true outward. Signs of the'T, hing ni. 
Jau, und others they 2 to be falſeee 
7H; Sceptics, on the other Hand, though 
they admitted of no Criterion but: the Quilaria ) 
maintained that there war no manner of Dif* 
ence \betwixt the true and the falſe; and 
that 4, Objecte, ail Propoſitions, might be 
bed, Arber as true or falſe, by the Force 


ofequalty preponderating Reaſons. * Agellius 
therefore is right, as — Definition 97 mh 


Sceptics, rhaughb wrong in the Jame Paſſog, 


Gb regard to the Academics. The 2 

demics, ſays he, as it were, comprehend the Pro. 

poſttion that c nothing "VE comprehended, 
AIDS IY>. IN V4 Kran W 


5 * Nocd. Att, c. 9. I. TR | Quos Acadevvici e Gn 110 
pn ey mprehendi i, NN nihil poſſe di- 
quaſi Wrpunt Pyrrhonii 551 14 quidem ullo, Face vader 


W A * 


| 152 ende quod nihil. eee videtur.. 


n | .z # . and 


* 


— 


I oO Os your gw 


two\'Pr 


the Epicurean Philoſophy, . any thing 
| ef xthe generour ennobling Principle 


F er DT ¶˙u v1 w ‚ . PT 34 


ng can be: perceive 

vill by no Wenn 
this —— 3: becauſe they think that no. 
Propoſition” can appear to be true. ay Agel 


ius we miſtaken here in what regards the Aces. 


demics ; fur the mot to which they roſe in thaſe-. 
ons was; that they are probables”:- 
UPON the Whole; the Academics efta»\ 
bliſh.a: Principle of Moral, and the Pyrrhonilts* 
5 7 cal, Agency. The 5 — admitted, 
Ine fo rmer was a ſufficient Motive of. 
le if "all the! Purpoſes 2 mes 
and the coacta Paſſio . ter, ag, n 
Reality, no more than the — ua Part of 


that runs: 
through the other Branches 0 _—_— S 2 
and which: are ſi well deſcri the firſt 
Book of our Authors Treatiſe De Finibus.. The 
Pyrthoniſts indeed. like the ot her Sects, made 
aße of certain Intermediates for reconciling the 
8 Abſurdities of their Doctrine to the 

of Life; but uben I come to examine 
40550 Intermediates, 46 1 ſhall do ore 8 
this Introduction, you will find t ö 
thofe ef the other Setts (far each Seat. = 


; yok zee cat] them in to it s. Aid) growing from, 


bc graf ed upon, their Doctrine. 

SHALL noc purſue the Hij borical De: 
tail 17 ropoſed, and return to the Academy. 
Arcs as, Cy all Actounre, had greath the becher 
of his Antagoniſts in the Diſpute, ſinte he had 
a the Dogms of Leno at is Mercy, and em- 


bun b 4 ployed 


— 


axv INTRODUCTION. 


againſt them the, whole nee, x 
emics aud ane ic, ue Zeno 

1. hold of ˙ Propaj Han of it, 6s his 

newer to alm any thing: 

u who fiept. arthizo. combat 

ee . 9520 — 


would have been no Portico. Plutarch thinks 
he was. placed by the Prouidance of the 
Gods betwixt. the Times of Atecſilas and Car- 
Aer, the latter of whom gave-riſe lo whit 
enerally called the Third Academy, aud 16 
e 499 upon as the moſt. ſubtile Diſputaut of 
2 Academics. doom run. 9 
MO r as 45/4 

got #4 the Force of Genius that 
in nde, 3 hat he . 


\ Cuſtorn 
Uſze; ; 9 he led all the Characters, both 
of moral and ſenſible Objects, ranking each un- 
der it's proper Denomination; and corretting 
or aboliſhing all the Innovations introduced 
tbr, by bs, own, or the Academic Seck. 
E Academics, on the other Hand, haue 
very 4% Ferent Sentiments. of this Hero of Stoi- 
i, ſm they 25 us, that he was ſo far from af 
the Senſes, or enforcing the Credit due to 
The dnfuence .of. Cultom and. Practice, that, 
ke en ignorant. Quuct, he fed the Diſeaſe, 
rendered it more difficult to be cured. I 


an 


OS. 4 b Boas EDS EW. | 


| ſenſible. of this, u 


\eohen he 
um that Diftich ont o/ Andromache's Ts 
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re eat Part phis berge 
ado io en 


* of N in ii 


. go cater 
Hine Phan Aretas had N them, ar he Was 
more at Lilerty to affirm and tife. A 
#his he did 1 the Glory of deſtroying a"Fa- 
22 becauſe it was e mw r 1 

* thought it was im 4 
E baut he was 3 batter down 
what he had thus wantonly reared. The 
Stoics aftercuards / tem to have been ſecretly 
ſaid, That Carneades 
Was armed from the Magazine of Chry/iPpis- 
Carneades himſelf mude no Secret of this; for 
read the Works of Chryſippus 
_ againſt the Academics, he wittily applied to 


eum ain Homer, n 


Gage Seti Te To Tay har. 5. 8 1 0 
Mxetch, nk own Force undocs thee... , 


He likewif ied a Pa) age of the" We 
fippus, pd pap | Mura d Frys FE Had there 


been no Cure there Ia 3 a W 


Carnendes. 6 N 
BU ee be Wer 20 50 TY 
flem of the Stoics, as it dn out of the Hinds 2 


Chryiippus) and was improved 4 his Followers 
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and in uhar manner it Was impagn d btb 
Academics. co «KY 211 Fit 48+" } (& HAR 48 by Ian 4 


Ab HAVE: already ae that the Stoics* 
excluded from their Doctrine all immuttrias 


Beings. bey defined the Soul to be a warm 


Breath generated within the Body, and pers 
vading it. Te yapGuPvrs mevun Ruan ivOagpeor on Buns 


xm miller, ſays Stobæus, ff ; ſpeaking of  the'\Stoics\ 
The Soul, according to them, war divided into 

eight Parts: The, firſt Was the Hegemonicon, 
or the directing Principle, w_ they lilerwiſ 


termed ther rooms; - Of bol eaſoning Faculty, 


amd was the chief and vobleſt Part f tu 


| Whole, being what we may vall the. — 


of all Perfection, Affection, and Diſce 
This — err they placed in the Cent er 

med the other . ſeveral: Parts to unit 
there, as Lines drawn from it's Circumferens 
Theſe Parts were no other than the five Senſes) 
viz: thoſe o, Seeing. Hearing, Smelling, Taſting 
and Touching, The: other tuo Parts nere 


That Senſation which is peculiar to the Delights 


of Love (Sr EN dicitur, quæ etiam eſt Spit 


pertingens ab Hegemonico ad Paraftatas) amd 


the Phone, or the Sympathy of the Voice! 

HET held that the principal Part of the. 

Human Soul,” chen a Man is horn,\refembles: 

4 Sheet of fine Paper, upon vieh the Marks. 

eee L wee e gftga 
unt. means 0 

Senſes this\Imprefſſen — they term d 


it xalaxnþi;, or Comprehenſion; and that the 
Pliantaſie, or Appearances -of' * h 25 


ee eee 


INTRODVCTION d 
uud of Letters or \Charatters: \APirantaſits 
is thus 22 by Chryſippus in Plutat ei 
Nod is r gn iy rearocy: ld thνν,ðuνο d bx) +0 Wirbinkog. 
An Affection in the Mind, which chatacteriſes 
irſelf, / and that by which it is moved. 758 
Mind is paſſtur ro thoſe Phantaſin, in rhe am- 
manner as oration: yes, when apen; are to Eight. 
S ButoChryſippus ved a little upon Tenor 
zl De nition on M a Phantaſia.” The lutrer 
| 4 ralled it ure ex», an Impre ſſion on the 
Mind, but Chryſippus interpreted theWord remorit, 
3 (ar /euifying Impreſſion) , or Immutationʒ 
for, ſaid he, ſeveral'1 ons cannot be made 


755 on the Jame Subſtance. Now," when they 
1 


* 


+ 
1 I» 6 


f the Mind in this Senſe; they * meant 
he principal Part of the Mind, vis. He- 
gemonicum, which they conceived to be tbe 
only: Seat of Phantaſiæ, Aſſent, and Affection. 
| This laſt Ob ſaruntion reſolves the 
ficulty, which other Stoics had 223 with 
4 to this Improvement of e een 
They \objetfted," that tho every Phantaſy 
aries or Alteration yet 12 — Inder- 
— Prapoſition did not hold; fur cuery 
Impreſſion or Alteration" was not Phantaſy. 
For „Pain in the Finger, or any exte- 
rior Member, is an Impreſſion or \\Alteratoon, 
but not Phantaſy ;' — this: Olfoction Was re- 
moved, as I bave already hinted, by their af 
Kae, their Sen/ations to the inferior, and the 
nantaſſæ ro the fiupreme Part of the: Saul. Nat. 
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Avi INTRODUCTION: 


SHA. E not lead my Reader through all 
the bewildering barren Paths of 'Phitoſophic 
Ground, with regard to the different Kinds of 
Phantaſiz; "wha? I haue already laid. down 
72710 be” fuſſicient towards Hic under "my 
whether the true Streſs 8 - the Di We 
yn 885 the n d Ong ye bf 9075 

an Stoics. a diligent Stu my * 
205 Academ Fre he will there 72 the Whole 
anfolded in Terms becoming 27175 a Philoſopher 
and'a Gentleman. It may, however, be neceſ= 
fary to premiſe, that their general Diviſion on of 
7 e Phantaſtæ were as follu s. 

I. AOTIKA, or Rational; and rational, for 
whith laſt I find no Philaſophic' Term appro- 
Priated'; but the rational Phantaſiæ are aefin, 
2 be were, or Conceptions - of the Mind 
2. *Aietilias, that is, Senſitive, or 47e 
perceived through the Organs of the Senſes 
and d aide, not perceived: by Senſe, but by 
Intelletr. 3. Phantaſtæ were eit her tex, Arti- 
ficial, as the Senſation uhieh 4 Muſician re-)- 
ceives from Harmony, or a Painter from: the 
Diſpoſition of Colours; or de, without Art, 
Thus, as Lucullus ſays, in one of the following 
Treatiſes, the Stoi mate the Arts to be 
it were "ſupplemental . Senſes. 4. * True ant 
Falſe, which Diviſion requires S E lucidation. 8 
But the 5th, and moſt important Diviſion was 


>, Mer Stanky,. in ti Life of Tank has, rom Sextus, — 0 
this only a Subdiviſion of another Diviſion, wiz. of Probable and 
Improbable ; but when we conſider the Words of Sextus, and the 
Sinſs im which the $toics held the Words Probability and Impre- 
batility, the latter ought d to Rea vifion. 
of Ak Gur: | 
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the dew th Compibinine, or 8 
Fats and the ax«lanec; Non oomprehen · 
kye, er Non-co rehending. 23x r ory . „ 
5 T this Gradation the Stoics pref fo c. 
oh heir & great and fa vourite Principle, * oy 
the. whole of their Ethic and Moral 
Philoſ phy either immediately or remotely de. 
pendt; for, notwithſtanding they admit the 
Truth and Falſhood, the Comprehenſibility and 


N Noncomprehenſibilty of certain Phantaſie, ver 


eftabliſh the  Infallibility of the Senſte. 
4 06 is t 7 of thoſe Phantaſiæ, 
Comprchenſion itſelf; and not only Compre- 
enſion, bat Aſſent N eceſſity, :naſmuch as 1 
have already taken 1 the Senſes are paſſi ue, 
700 regard to the Recipiency of the Phantaſiæ. 
This, 5 making Comprehenſion the neceſſary. 
4 of Senſation, and Aſſent the TE 
5 a of Comprehenſion, Aſſent 
comes in voluntary, O 77 is dęſtrared, 
the Foundation is laid for the e. 
fallible Empire of e Virtuc and all 
ſufficient. Science. oi 
HAVING given this plain Detail. of 
the Stoic Doctrine, I now come to give the 
Sum of what was offered by the Academics in 
wer to it. This is. — 4 f in 4 very. im. 
2 Propoſition, which lands upon it's own 
Baſis, without any of the. Dialectical, if not 
Sophiſtical Rae es, ſo commonly applied by 
the Stoics to uphold their general Propoſitions. 
For the e mats Dhl, that it ig abs 
ſud far us lo imagine that Aſſent is not 2 
Ping within a Man's own Power, which 
; rel fury 
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nian, wh ſucceeded; Teleclus and Evander the 
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HEE | be the Conſequence, 2 Senſe in 
at Wierer een bare: Affoction ariſing from 

Fhantaſiæ; bu. n 55 connected with any, 
e Aſent e probation:. All the v. 
ic, Sophiſiry, Dies 
and. Rhetoric, whith the Stoics employed;' 
eint . batter dom this Furt of . Ack 
De 3 of — Io ak re 


. 

comprehend wy Pro e/s of this Diſpute ron. 
cerning the C 1 Pars 27775 2 8 ut Days 
F Cicero, it is neceſſary that I ſbould now groe 
1% Colneadir the ſome Account of Carneades, the 
Founder of the Founder of what: commonly g. 
third Academy. by the Name of the third Acades 
my. This ane Phhiloſopher uns the 
fourth Maſter. of the Academy from Areeſilas; 
being the Succeſſor of Hegeſinus the pergame“ 


n, 7 Whom ace the immediate Sues 


* * l 
r by ei 17 Wer EW ol n e 0 
æcclaſſiuaiſic tie mh (Corypapuale 2 Noyars, inmoay, d is. 7% 
cles wut; meAhyfres\ \ wap Topyore vn Arpa fe- ite 8 
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: ay ceſſor | 


ceſſor f Ateeſilas, had beque 

he Academy. >Carncades war, without Dif 
pute, the moſt ueement, but; ut the ſame time, 
the moſt. art ful Diſpatant that had 1 


* 


4 ſelf. cwitib hit Antagoniſt; but A on 
Lee de, in gu, . 


antage;” an 
Miſteming to retreat, or ta yield, returned to 
3 renewed Vigour and Keenne)s. 
Merits as\ an Academic, it can ſcarcely7 
fraved. that be tuas the Founder 'of any purti- 
«ular. SetZ;\ though the great Reſtorer and In. 
rover of «the Set# be found already- formed. 
He was the profeſt Enemy of all Dogmatiſts,. 
l F the Stoics. He laid it down 
 &s&the; Foundation of all his Doctrine, that 
all things. are axslaawla, incomprehenſibley bat, 
without: denying. the Exiſtence of Trath, all 
he did was, to remove that Falſhood:. auhich 
Arxceſilas had plated in the Thing itſelf, and 
which he. ſaid was the great Impediment of 
aur Comprehenſion and Aſſent, to our Senſcs. 
He even did not deny Truth to our Senſes; 
but then he contended that all ObjetFs emit 
Appearances which are 222 and may 
| be falſe. as. well as. true; but that we: hive'tto 
certain Criterion to diſtinguiſh the true from 
the falſt. The Defet? therefore of this Crite- 
ae 9 ſaid is the ſame as a Defett- 
Truth in the Things; becauſe as Things are 
o be judged by the Senſes, if the Rule of Truth: 
Cannot be aſcertained in the Senſes, neither run 

WIVES? | | at 
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it be in the Things; therefore there can be ny | 
far thing as Atlent, becauſe there can be nd 
ſuch thing as Certainty : However he enlarged the 
Bounds of Probability and Improbability, /o as 
that they ſerved for ſufficient Motives to Agen- 
ey, both Moral ond Phyſical. As to the Epoche, 


which was the great Charaftir of the Arccſilian | 


Academics, there is ed Difference in Opt- | 
nions, though I think without any manner of 


Foundation on one Side, whether Carncades 


maintained it or not. In my own Opinion he 
did: His Pride which was 8 and un- 
fufferable, as well as his 2 „ ted 0 | 


#0 tit; for it was the c 
. es, of of all the o 0 Sire of of 
, 


Philoſophy ; and, 540 Carneades given it 
ave up the Cauſe in which he 75 emmently | 
af wiſhed 9 The Opinion of Euſebius 
fore, who is fengle in affirming that Car- 


| a es gave up the Epoche of Arceſilas, excepti 


in Things uncertain ought not to weigh again] 
thoſe of all the other Philoſophers, and t 


Neaſon of the Thing itſelf. 


U 2 0 2 the Joh. 1 cannot think the 
Academy received any material Alteration ei- 


ther from Arceſilas, or Carneades; nor that 


the latter ſtrutk out any Princi les dif- 
ferent from, or unknown to, the 2 The | 


placing Deception in the Senſes, and not in the 


Things, if we confider the Matter philoſo- 


Pbically, is the ſame; only Carneades being 


better werſed in Phyſical and Mathematica! 
Learning, plaid it more properly than the other 


* done. The Refinements, however, of Car- 


neades, 


New Academy. It is upon his Principles that 
© we find Cicero reaſoning in the following Aca- 


> * r I 
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| hcades, and the Oratorial Manner in which 
he treated his Subjefts, without that Dryneſs 
fo peculiar to the other Schools, has gained him © 
| "the Title of being Maſter of the Third, or the 


3 


demic Treatiſe, and, by them, reconciling the 
Doctrine of the New Academy to that moral 
Agency, which his Antagoniſt had ſo copionſly 
aſſerted to be excluded by the Incertainties 0 
the Academics. I tall therefore refer all that 
can be ſaid, with regard to this great Philoſd- 
pher, to my Author, who takes up the Contro- 
wverſy juſt where I leave it. As to the Opi. 
nions of the other Sects, viz. the Cyreniacs and 


7 5 with regard to this great Queſtion 
0 


the Critetion of Truth, whatever is worth 
of Confutation we have already ſeen in the 


| Stoical Schemes; whatever is below it, is 


matter of Curioſity, and not of Inſtruction. 

I CANNOT, however, diſmiſs this Sub. 
ject without putting my Reader on his Guard, 
as to the Weakneſs of the Logical Reaſoning be 
will find advanced by my Author, in Defence 
of his Syſtem. The Mixture of Childiſtmeſs 
and Impertinence it contains, leaves no room 


| jor us to doubt that he intended them as a Ban- 


ter upon all Logic; the Part of Stoiciſm on 
which it's Profeſſors thought it to be impreg- 
nable. Whoever conſiders the good Senſe of 
Cicero, can view all the Arguments he has 
brought from the Sorites, and his alternative 
dj llogiſms in no other Light than that of 

0 I 


Kadi lle. 
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the manner in which the 
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FF" HA LL now cloſe this ſhort, Review of 
this Controver [9 with a W hb Remark upon 
ferent Sefts. 0 53 hi- 
loſe phy amongſt the Antients managed their © 
Diſputations, viz. the Epicureans, the Stoics, 


and the Academics, _ 


| VE E great Ar ument that lay against the 
5 adopted Pleaſure as the Primary 


Goo, was their . into Life an 


noble Motive of Action, and in the Conſe- 
5 52 baniſhing or betraying all Relations of 

ty r Blood, and every Sentiment of Public 
Furt. This Objeckion was too ſtrong not to 


* ee. nay felt by every Man of Senſe 


nd Honour; and they were ſenſible, that, 
hy ſome intermediate Principle, their 
Doctrine muſt become the Object 54 uni ver ſal 


Hatred and Contempt. This led them to call 
in the mental Pleaſures to their Aid; which, 
in effeft, deſtroys the very Foundation 7 their 


original Doctrine of (eniual, or rather corporal 
Pleaſure, and reconciles it to the ſtricteſt and 
the pureſt. Sentiments of diſintereſted Virtue. 
This will appear evident to the Reader, in 

the firſt Book of the followin Dialogue de 

Finibus, where our Author þ #7 met with 
the Fate of Chryſippus, in putting in the Mouth 


of his Advocate for Epicureaniſm ſo ſtrong a 
Deduction of Reaſonin "5" founded upon almoſt 
a 


Chriſtian kl Neg that Cicero is unable to 


de 751 the I Ph, which he has thus raiſed for 


- Pleaſure of demoliſting it. Thus The 
DoFTrine of, Epicurus, inſtead of ſerving 955 


os 


{arg LT a. 2 i/la (as he 4, Zned it u 


* 


* 


1KTRoODUCTION. 


R. UPS. Sa. AL 3 nb arched 
his own Philoſophy, ſtands undiminiſted and 


* THE Stoics had, in the Fundamentals of 
their Syſtem, a Ferocity which tended to aboliſh 
all the Civil Duties in Life, by making the 
Practice of them a Matter of Indifference to 
Mankind. Their Enthuſiaſm for Virtue left 
out of their Syſtem all the leſſer Chains, whi 

link Order fo Society, and Humanity 0 Virtue. 
Upon ſuch Principles as theſe, where the whole 

Was 725 to be exempted from human Weak- 

a 


neſs, if any human Weakneſs interpoſtd,” The 
whole fell to the Ground, and there war a 
. Ceſſation, nay an Inverſion of all Civil and So- 
cial Duties. This was an unavoidable Confſe- 
uence of their original Doctrine, and the Ob. 
Jection was too ſtrong for them to withſtand. 
They were therefore obliged to bring in their 
Preferables and Rejectibles; their Eligibles and 
Non-cligibles, as Intermediates, or Expedients, 
for reconciling their Doctrine to the Practice of 
Life; and to give them the very ſame Force 
with regard to determining the Volition, as 
other Setts allowed to Virtue, or to Pleaſure, 
r 
THE Apraxia or Principle of Non, agency, 
which una poidably attends the Suſpenſion 
of Aſſent, muſt inextricably have embarraſs'd 
the Academics themſelves, had they not ad- 
mitted Probability, nay Degrees of it, and given 
this Probability the ſame Force in impelling our 
Agency, as other Sets allowed to Certainty, 
_ THUS «we find the moſt laboured Syſtems, 
which the Wit of Man could contrive for Hu- 
| ; ma 
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If xxxui INTRODUCTION, 
man Happineſs, the Ultimate of all Philoſo 
' phy, gave but little Satisfaction even to the 
Inventors and Profeſſors thimſelues. A Prin- 
cigle was ſtill wanting, which no human Pene: 
tration could diſcover 5 and they who ſeemed 
to come the neareſt to this Diſcovery, were the 
moſt diſident of their on Strength, and the moſt 
convinced of the Iimpaſſibility of their:ſucceed:- 


| ing; The Conſideration of this is a uote Re- 
I _. commendation of that Syſtew, ty Ras 
| tian alone could have braught to lights 


— auhuchunnites every Encellency of every Seth, 

þ without. any of their Defects, or Abſurdities. W 
Perhaps. no Scheme for recommending Chriſti: 

anity to the Belief aud Practice of the Wiſe f 
this World, could be more effettual than the 
recommending the Reading the autzent Phi- 
loſaphers 3 and the Tnfaffciency of the . moſt 

complete Syſtem for 'the- Attainment of that 
Happineſs, which is beft accommudated ta hu 
man Nature, even. in this Life, is a certain 


q Proof that Happineſs lies .out of the Reach 
= er od ad fol YN 
Ino remains 1 genie far. ſomewhat 
with. regard to the following Performance. 


Tue Treatiſe de Finibus has been already tranſt 
lated e one Ar. Parker, Son to the Biſtop of 


Oxford of that Name; and the Tranſlation it. 
elf contains, in the Title page, tus Names, 
then conſiderable in Learning, viz. Mr. Dod- 

wel aud Ar. Collier. But the Tranſlation it- 
ſelf is a Niggrace to the Engliſh Language, 
both for the manner in which it is executed, 

1% and the grofs [gnorance of the Author, I will 
| h - . not 


cates th. tho eater” nd 
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not (ay; in every Page, but in almoſt every Pe. 
8 riod of his Work. I frall not therefore attempt © 
to give it any other Character, than that it js 
a poor Imitation of the wor;# manner of a very 
bad Writer; viz. Leftrange, 0 I IT 
WHETHER there are any other Tranſ- 
lations of the two Pieces contained in 
this Volume, I know not; but the Method © 
in which I have tranſlated them being en- 
omewhat of the Merit of Novelty too: For! 
have kept almoſt literally to my Originet'; 7 
have truſted entirely to the good Senſe" of © 
Cicero for keeping the Tranſlation above Flat- 
Par I have, by Enxperjence, in the ober 
arts of his Works, found this a ſucceſsful 


" = 7 bk. th. > AY to. A 
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Exp edient ; and, in the following Tranſlation, * 
if there is any Life, if there is any thing of © 
be original Spirit of my Author, it is 7 | 


o that which damps and enfeebles other Tranſ- 
ations; I mean, a ftritf Adherence to the 
etters, as well as the Meaning of my An 
thor. The DileQus Verborum, the Choice of 
Vords, js all I Hall be curious about, in any 
uture Performance of this kind upon my Au- 
or's Philoſophical Works; and whoever 
ales the Experiment, will find it the mot 
{i fricult, as well as the beſt Method of tranſ* © 
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e „in 
9 HEN re es: 10 
Lam Language that Learning, which 
Phioſophers had treated of in the 
WP. Greek with fo much Extent of Genius, 
and Beauty of Argument, I was not 
infenſibte? my Brutus, that our Attempt'wou'd be 
liable to various Cenſures. For there ate ſome, 
and they too nor quite Uliterate, who are diſeuſted 


+\ iS 328 +4 758, E708 © R {3 

* When Other Tranſlators om———— 

in the Swell N abe, but I think it much fafer to tranſlate it in 

the Plural; becauſe Brutus appears both from Cieero's on Words 

in the next Page, and from other Ancients, to have wrote Philoſo- 
hical Trang himſelf : heſides, the yarying, the Perſon in the 

ame Sentence, ſcems to point out that our Author includes Brutus; 

Now PRAM wein, ſays he Brute, cum mandaremur, Ec. NO 

90 y of Addreſs and N * de our Au- 
or not hay mit u 

Port ber nor NAS ted ſuch a Py dhe ſame 


242 B „ with 
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with all this Buſineſs of Philoſophiſing ; while 
others don't ſo much blame the Thing in general, 

rovided it be purſued by way of Amuſement, 
|. are of Opinion, that it ought not to engroſs 
too much of one's Study and Labour. We ſhall 
likewiſe find ſome, and thoſe too, converſant in 
Greek Learning, but deſpiſing the Latin, who 
will tell us, that they chooſe rather to read 
Greek Authors in the Original. To conclude, 
I ſuſpect ſome will call upon me to apply to 
other kind of Writings, and tell me, that this 
ſort, tho it is pretty, is by no means ſuitable to 
my Perſon and Character. 

I THINK myſelf obliged to throw out ſome 
ſhort Hints, in anſwer to all thoſe Objections; 
tho” a ſufficient Anſwer has been given to the 
Revilers of Philoſophy, in that Treatiſe in which 
I defended and recommended Philoſophy, againſt | 
the Charge and Slanders brought againſt it by 
Hortenſius. As that Treatiſe met with your Ap- 
probation, and that of Men whom I imagin'd to | 
be Judges, I undertook other Works, being afraid 
leſt it ſhou'd ſeem as if I only pro __ with- 
out being able to ſatisfy, the Curioſity of Man- 
kind. But if ſome, tho' fond of the Attempt, 
wou'd have it purſued with Moderation, they 
ROS an almoſt impracticable Self-denial in 

a Study which, once ſet agoing, can never 
be check d or reſtrain'd. So that I wou'd rather 
chooſe to deal with thoſe who abſolutely difluade 
from Philoſophy, than with Men who appoint 
Bounds to Things infinite in their own Nature, 
and demand Mediocrity in an Affair, the Excel- 
lency of Which riſes in proportion to it's Extent. 
| | Fox 
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Cod and Evil. 8 
Fon ſuppoſing it practicable to arrive at true 
Wiſdom, we arc then not only to procure, but 
to enjoy that Wiſdom. Suppoſing it to be a dif- 
ficult Matter: But then there can be no Bounds 
ſct to the Search of Truth, without finding her; 
| and it is ſhameful to tirc in a Purſuit, when it's 
Object is the moſt lovely in Nature. Thus, if 
| Writing gives me Pleaſure, who will be fo ma- 
licious as to interrupt me? if Toil, then what 
Right have you to check my Induſtry? For when 
the good-natur'd Chremes in Terence, wou'd 
not have his new Neighbour % dig, to plough; 
or in ſhort to bear any Burthens; he does not 
diſſuade him from Induſtry, but from that La- 
bour which is unbecoming a Gentleman; where- 
as thoſe obliging Gentlemen are diſguſted at our 
applying to Studics in which, to us, Labour is 
unattended with Fatigue. 


by IT is harder to deal with thoſe who profeſs a 
p- WW Contempt for Latin Writings; and, I own, I 
to am ſurprized chicfly at their receiving no De- 
id light from the molt ſerious Matters, when con- 


veyed in their native Tongue; and yet are well 
enough pleaſed to read Plays, when literally = 
W tranſlated from the Greek. For is there ſo irre- 
concileable a Foc to almoſt the very Name of 
Roman, as to deſpiſe and throw aſide the Medea 
df Ennius, or the Antiope of Pacuvius? as to 
admit that he receives Pleaſure from the Plays 
f Euripides, yet nauſcatcs thoſe very Plays when 
ranſlated into Latin? So, ſays one of thoſe 
FOrcck Admirers, it ſeems then that 1 am to 


; ® See Terence's Heautontimorumenos, Act. 1. Scene 1. 
*OR| ne a > 


read 
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read the * Fellow Pupils, or the Andrian in 


Cæcilius and Terence, rather than in Menander. 


THERE is this Difference betwixt thoſe Gen- 
tlemen and me; that I think, even ſuppoſing rhe 


Electra of Sophocles to be inimitable, yet ſtill 


we ought to read the Tranſlation of it, though 


wretched, in Attilius. Licinins indeed calls 


him a + crabbed Writer; but ſtill he is ſuch a 
Writer as, in my opinion, otight to be read; 
for to be entirely ignorant of our own Poets, 
muſt proceed either from ſhameful Indolence, 
or foppiſh Affectation. For my own part, I think 
no Man can be ſaid to be competently learned, 
if he is unacquainted with our Writers. But 


+ Neer in the Pelian Mood had — 
this we read, the ſame as in Greek; yet are 
we not to venture upon a Latin Explanation of 


Plato's Doctrine of a good and happy Life, 


Bur if, we decline the Province of meer 
Tranſlation, and ſticking to the Sentiments of 
ſuch Philoſophers as we approve of, diſpoſe of 
and introduce them as we think proper, why 


ſhould Greek Writings be prefert d to Writings 


which, without being tranſlated from the Greek, 
come recommended by the Bcauty of Language? 
For if they ſhould object, that the ſame Points 


have been handled by them: That will ſerve as a 


Reaſon why they ſhould not read ſo many Greek 


* Fellow Pupili,] Orig. Synephebi, a Comedy of Menander, tran- 
ſlated by Cæcilius the Cotemporary of Ennias. W 
F Crabbed] Orig. Ferræum. I | 

1 This appears to have been a very common Paſſage in the 
Mouths of Cicero and his Acquaintance in Rome, and is a Tranſ- 


Authors 


lation of part of the firſt Line of Euripides Medea. 


6 


3 


Authors as they do. For what has Chry/ippus 
omitted of the Syſtem of the Stoics? Yet we 
read * Diogenes, Antipater, Mneſarchus, Pa- 
netius, with many other Authors, eſpecially our 
good Friend Poſodonius. What ſhall we ſay as 
to Theophraſtus? does he impart a ſmall Share 
of Delight when he handles thoſe Topics that 
Ariſtotle has treated of before him? As to the 
| Epicureans, do they ever give over writing, with 
the greateſt Freedom, upon Points that have al- 
ready been diſcuſs d by Epicurus and the Anci- 
ents? If then the Greeks read Greek Authors that 
treat of the ſame Things, but are introduc'd in 
a different manner, why may not our Labours 
be rcad by our own Countrymen ? 
Bu r indeed, ſhould I make ſuch a Tranſlation 
of Plato or Ariſtotle, as our Poets do of the 


* Bhd 


Diogenes, &c.)] As theſe Names will occur pretty frequently 

in our Author's Philoſophical Works, it may be here proper to 
give ſome Account of the Perſons who bore them. 

Diogenes the Stoic, was , Diſciple to Chryſippus; he liv'd at the 
Time of the ſecond Punic War, and was ſent along with Carneades 
and Critolaus to Rome, by the Athenians. © 

Antipater was Diſciple to Diogenes; ſome ſay that he was 

Teacher, ſome, the Friend of the Elder Cato. 

We are much at a loſs for any Particulars relating to Mneſar- 
| chus, but we muſt not confound him with one of the ſame Name, 
Father to Pythagoras. | 

Panetius was of Rhodes, the Diſciple of Antipater ; and was 
Preceptor, Companion, and Friend to the Younger Scipio, who 
took him with him to Egypt. | 

Poſodonius was his Scholar, and very intimate with our Author; 
who frequently attended his Leſſons in Rhodes, where he taught, 
and was therefore call'd the Rhodean, though born at Apamea. 

1 Theophraflus was a Leſbian, the Scholar of Plato, and then 

of Ariſtotle, who gave him the Name of Theophraſtus, becauſe of 
his Divine Eloquence ; he taught at Athens, and is famous for his 
| Coaraders, and his being the Maſter of Menander the Prince and 
| Author of the New Comedy. * 
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5 Concerning the Ends of Things 
Greek Plays, would I deſerve no Thanks from 
my Country, for introducing my Fellow-Citizens 
to an Acquaintance with their amazing Genius ? 
But tho' this is what I have never hitherto done, 
yet J don't imagine that I am debarr'd from do- 
ing it: At leaſt, I ſhall reſcrve the Liberty of 
quoting ſome Paſſages, eſpecially from the Au- 
thors I have juſt mention'd, when they can be 
properly introduc'd; in the ſame manner as 
Ennins did from Homer, and * Affranins from 
Menander. Nor will I, as our Countryman 
1 Luci/ius did, except againſt any Sett of Men as 
my Readers : I will even wiſh for a Perſtus, 
much more for a Scipio; and a Rutilins, whoſe 
udgment was fo terrible to that Author, as to 
thake him fav, that he wrote for Tarentines, A 
Conſentines, and Siciljans. This li ſays in his 
uſual Vein of Humour. But the World was not 
then ſo critically diſtinguiſhing, as that he ſhould 
give himſelf Pain about correct Compoſition ; 
and his Works arc of ſo ſlight a Texture, that | 
there appears in them a great deal of the gentecl- 
_ eſt Humour, but very little Learning. 

Bur as to me, what Reader necd I to dread, 
after preſuming to addreſs myſelf to you, Who 
rival the Greeks themſelves in Philoſophy. But 
this Preſumption ariſcs from yourſelf, becauſe Il 
was ſtimulated to it by that moſt agrecable Trea-f 


. * Afﬀranius] He was Cotemporary with Terence 3 is ouch re- 3 
commended by Quintilian, for the Purity of his Diction; and He- 
race mentioning him in his Art of Poetry, ſays, E 
Dicitur Affrani toga conveniſſe Menandro. 

+ Lucilius] For an Explanation of what is ſaid here about Zu-} 


cilius, ſee Book 2. de Oratore. 
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2 Good and Evil. — 
tiſe you ſent me wpon Virtue. Vet I believe, 
the Reaſon of ſome People's Averſion to Latin 
Writings, has procceded from their meeting with 
certain uncouth, monſtrous Compoſitions, in 
wretched Tranſlations from almoſt as wretched 
Originals. I am a good deal of their way of 
thinking, provided they are of opinion, that even 
Greek Authors are not to be read, when th 
treat of the ſame Subjects. But who will refuſe 
to read good. Senſe, conveyed in all the Force 
W and Ornament of refined Diction, unleſs one 
| who affects to be call'd a Greek. Thus * Albu- 
tius was ſaluted at Athens, by the Prztor Scæ- 
vola. The ſame Lucilius, with a great deal of 
Beauty and Humour, has touched upon this Head, 
when he brings in Scævola very prettily ſaying: 


nis As thou Albutius chooſes to be call d 

Ot A Greek, and Standard-bearer, rather than 

11d A Roman, Sabine, or Inhabitant 

nz Of Pontius or Tritannum, or be ranked 

hat Among ſt the firſt and braveſt of our Heroes. 

cl- At Athens I, a Prator, meet your Wiſh, 
And give you Joy in Greek at your Approach, 

ad, 8 Xaize, Good Titus. 

ho Now all the Lictors, and the aſſembled. 

But] Crowds, wy ; 

(c | Re-echo'd to the Softneſs of the Sound, 


Hence ſprings Albutius' Enmity to me. 


Albutius] This Albutius was a young Man of Faſhion and Leam- 
ing, but very much He/lenis'd. He was afte ſent to Sardinia 
as Pretor ; and after quelling ſome Bands of Robbers, he demanded 
the Honour of a Supplication, which was denied him by the Senate. 
i Sczvola.] This is probably the ſame Perſon who is introduc'd 
one of the Interlocutors in our Author's Dialogue de Oratore, 


which ſee. 
1” | But 
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s 0 oncerning- the Ends of Things 


But Mutius was in the right. For my part, I 
am not a bit at a Loſs to account from whence 
all this affected Squeamiſhneſs at Things of our 
own Growth, proceeds; but this is no proper 
Place for pointing it out. My Scntiments how- 
ever arc, and I have defended them, that the 
Latin Language is not a poor Language, as is 
gcncrally thought; nay, that it is more copious 
than the Greek itlelf: For (I can appeal to our 
own Judgment) where have any Graces, cither 
as to the Flow or the Elegance of Language, 
been wanting to our good Speakers or Poets, I 
mean, ever ſince they had proper Models to imi- 
tate? 
- For my part, ſince by my Toils and Dangers 
at the Forum, I ſcem (till to maintain the Polt 
of Honour allotted me by the Roman Pcople, 
ſure it is my Duty, as much as I can, to cndca- 
your likewiſe that my Countrymen ſhould be- 
come more learned by my Endeavours, Studies, 
and Labours, without wrangling with thoſe who 
chooſe to read Greek ; (ler them read Greek in 
the Name of Heaven, but don't let them meerly 
pretend to read it; and to be ſerviceable to thole 
who either chooſe to ſtudy both Languages, or 
after being Maſters of their own Authors, don't 
find themſelves in great want for others. As 
to thoſe who wiſh that I ſhould write upon other 
Subjects, they ought to be ſo far juſt as to own, 
that 1 have wrote a great deal, as much as any 
of my Countrymen; and, if 1 live, perhaps J 
may write more ſtill. And yet, whocver ſhall 
attentively apply to read what I have wrote upon 
6 Will think that none of my Writings 
are 
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Good and Evil. 3 8 
arc preferable to what I am now compoſing: 
For what in Life ought to be ſo much the Ob» 
ject of our Purſuit, as all the Branches of Phi- 
loſophy, eſpecially that Part which is the Subject 
of the whole of theſe Papers? I mean, to what 
End, to what Extream, to what final Object, 
all the Purpoſes of living well, and acting virtu- 
ouſly, ought to be directed? what Nature pur- 
ſues, as the Summit of all that is deſirable in 
the Syſtem of Life? what ſhe avoids, as the Ex- 
tream of all Evils? As this Subject begets great 
Altercations among the molt learned Men, who 
can imagine that it is foreign to that Dignity 
which is univerſally allowed to me, to explore 
whatever is beſt and trueſt through all the Con- 
cerns of Living? * Publius Scævola, and Ma- 
nins Manilius, kept up an Altercation, whether 
the Iſſue of a Servant Maid was to be accounted 
part of a Stock? And M. Brutus differs from 
them both, as being a very difhcult Point, and 
conducive to the Happineſs of Society. And 
when we read, and continue to rcad with Plea- 


ſure, thoſe and ſuch-like Writings, ſhall thoſe 


other Writings, which contain the whole Syſtem 
of Life, be neglected? The former may be in- 
deed more ſaleable, but the latter are ſurely more 
inſtructive. But this I ſhall leave to the Conſi- 
deration of the Readers. As for my own part, 


1am of opinion, that the whole Queſtion, with 


regard to the Object of Good and Evil, is almoſt 
cxplained in thoſe Pages wherein, to the beſt of 


my Abilitics, IJ have cxamin'd not only what L 


This very Queſtion is taken notice of in de Oratore. 
| approve 


10 Concerning the Ends of Things 
approve of myſelf, but all that has been advanced 
by the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers. 
Bur to begin with the moſt caſy, let us firſt 
produce the Syſtem of Epicurus, which is mot 
generally underſtood ; a Syſtem which you will 
own I have explained ſo, that it has not been 
more accurately handled even by the very Fol- 
lowers of that Sect: For my Aim is to find out 
Truth, and not to convince an Opponent. The 
Doctrine, then, of Epicurus, with regard to Plea- 
ſure, was once very accurately maintain'd by 
Lucius Torquatus, a Man of univerſal Learn- 
ing; and I myſelf was his Opponent; while L. 
Triarius, a young Man remarkable for Letters 
and Modeſty, was preſent at our Diſputation. 
When both of them came to Cumanum, to pay 
their Compliments to me, our Diſcourſe at firſt 
turn'd a little upon Matters of Learning, for 
which both of them had a great Paſſion. Then, 
Jays Torquatus, ſince we have for once found 
you at leiſure, I muſt know from yourſelf the 
Reaſon why, though you don't hate our Maſter 
Epicurus, as moſt People who differ from him 
do, yet ſurely you don't approve of his Doctrine; 
though, in my opinion, he is the only Man who 
has diſcover d Truth, who has deliver'd Mankind 


Lucius Torquatus,] This Gentleman is the ſame whom our | 
Author, in other Parts of his Works, has beſtow'd great Encomiums 
upon. He was the Impeacher of P. Cornelius Sylla, for being con- 
cern'd in the Conſpiracy of Catiline; and who was defended by our Wl 
Author, in a beautiful Oration which is now extant. He join'd 
with Pompey in the Civil Wars, and died in Afr ic. 
T L. T riarius,] He afterwards had the Command of the Afiatic 
Fleet, on the Side of Pompey ; and is celebrated by our Author in 
his Brutus, for his ſtay d Demeanour, and great Weight in ſpeak- 
ing. | - 7 
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| Good and Evil, | it 


| from the groſſeſt Miſtakes, and taught the whole 


Syſtem that regards a good and happy Life? Bur 
believe, like our Friend Triarius here, you 
don't take ſo much Pleaſure in him, becauſe he 
has neglected the Ornaments of Speech uſed by 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and Theophraſtus : For I own, 
that I can ſcarcely be brought to conceive, how 
any thing that He was convinc'd of, can appear 
abſurd to you. To let you ſee your Miſtake, 
Torquatus, anſtwer d I, know that the Stile of 
Epicurus does not in the leaſt diſpleaſe me; for 
his Expreſſions convey his Meaning, and he ſpeaks 
ſo that I perfectly underſtand him; though I 
ſhould not diſlike a Philoſopher, who could join 
Eloquence to Philoſophy ; but if he has it not, 
I ſhall not be uncaſy about it: I am not, how- 
ever, ſo well fatisfy'd with his Principles in many 


| ReſpeAts ; but ſo many Men, ſo many Minds; 


we arc all of us liable ro Miſtakes. But prithee 
let me know, without more to do, anſwers he, 
in what Point you are diſlatisfy'd with him: For 
I am ſenſible you are a fair Judge, provided you 
perfectly comprehend the Meaning of what he 
advances. Unleſs, reply'd J, you ſhould think 
that * Phedrus and Zeno diſguis'd the Truth to 
me (I have heard them both, when they prov'd 
nothing to my Satisfaction, but that they were 
indefatigable) I am perfectly acquainted with all 


the Notions of Epicurus; and I frequently heard 


them along with our Friend f Atticus, who ad- 


* Phzdrus and Zeno] Theſe were two Epicurean Philoſophers, 
who taught at Athens. 

1 Atticus] This was the celebrated Companion and Friend of 
our Author, to whom the largeſt Collection of his Letters is addreſs'd, 


mird 


12 Concerning the Ends of Things 
mir'd them both, nay, had a perſonal liking for 
Phearus ; every Day we talk'd over, amongſt 
ourſelves, what we had heard; and there never : 
was any Diſpute, whether I underſtood any Point, 
but whether I agreed to it. 


I 


HEN, reply'd Torquatus, what can be the 
matter? for I would willingly know what 
the Point is in which you diſagree. In the firſt place, 


ſays I, with regard to Phyſics, where he places 
his greateſt Boaſt, he is entirely wide of the Truth. 


He agrees in the main with Democritus ; . he 
makes a few Altcrations, which he mcans. as 
Corrections, but in my opinion they are all of 
them for the worſe. What he calls Atoms, that 


Is, indiſcerpable Bodies becauſe of their Solidity, 


he imagines to be carry d about in an infinite 
Vacuum, which has neither Head, nor Bottom, 
nor Middle, nor End, nor Extremity, ſo as to ad- 
here to one another in their mutual Concuſſi- 
ons; from this Concourſe all that exiſts, and all 


we =o: has been form'd; and that this Motion of 


Atoms can be underſtood to have had no Begin- 
ning, but to have exiſted from all Eternity. But 
though he ſeldom flips in thoſe Points where he 
follows Democritus, yet I diſagree with them 


both in many Reſpects; and eſpecially becauſe, 


as two principal Queſtions ariſe in natural Diſqui- 
ſitions; firſt, what that Matter is of which Things 
are created! ſecondly, what the Power is which 
creates them? they have deſcanted upon Matter 
itſelf, but have left us in the dark as to the effi- 
cient 


ä Good and Evil. 13 
clent Power and Cauſe. But this Nonſenſe is in 
common to both, whereas the Deſcent of the 
Corpuſcles is peculiar to Epicurus himſelf; for 
he thinks that thoſe very indiſcerpable ſolid Bo- 
dies have a direct Tendency downwards, and 
that this is the natural Direction of all Bodies. 
But when it ſuggeſted to him, that if all Bo- 
dies had a natural, and, as I ſaid, a direct Ten- 
dency downwards, it never could happen that 
one Atom ſhould touch another; he then had 
the Cunning to bring in a Fiction of his own: 
He ſaid, that every Atom had a ſmall Declination 
in it's Diretion, but the ſmalleſt that could be 
poſlibly conceived ; that by means of this Pro- 
the Complications, Junctions, and mutual 
Adheſions of Atoms were effected; from whence 
the World, with all it's Parts and all it's Contents, 
is produced. All theſe Contents are but child- 
iſh Fictions of his own, and are very far from ac- 
counting for the Abſurdity he wants to ſolve: 
For, by introducing one of the greateſt Abſurdi- 
ties that can be in Phyſical Reaſoning, that is, 
ſaying that there can be an Effect without a 
Cauſe, or, what is the ſame thing, ſaying that 
Atoms have an oblique Direction without any 
Cauſe; he forges this Direction in his on Brain, 
and without any Reaſon takes from his Atoms 
the natural Direction which he himſelf has aſ- 
ſigned tg all heavy Bodies, of falling downwards 
| in a perpendicular Line from their own Region. 
And yet he has not compaſs d the End for which 
he invented all this. 

FOR, if all Atoms ſhall have this Declenſion, 
none of them can ever cohere ; but if ſome of 
# * them 


14 Concerning the Enis of Things . 


them have this Declenſion, and others of them 

have an inherent Property of a direct Tendency 
downwards; in the firſt place, this is giving dif- 
ferent Provinces to Atoms; aſſigning to ſome a 
direct, and to others an oblique Tendency. In 
the next place, this confus d Concourſe of Atoms, 
in which Democritus ſticks, could never have 
produc d this beautiful Syſtem of the World; 
it is not even agrecable to Phyſics, to ſuppoſe 
an Indiviſibility of Parts: And he himſelf would 
never have been brought to believe this, had he 
choſen to have learned Geometry of his Friend 
* Polynæus, rather than have been at pains to 
have him to unlearn it. Democritus, who was 
a Man of Learning, and a complete Geometri- 
cian, thought that the Sun was of a vaſt Large- 
neſs. Epicurus perhaps thought it above two 
Feet in Diameter ; for he imagin'd it was neither 
bigger nor leſs, or at leaſt but a trifle either au, 
than it appears. 

Tus, what he alters he ſpoils; and he away 
to Democritus every thing he does not alter; 
Atoms, a Vacuum, Images, which he names, 
Idols, by whoſe Obtruſion we not only perceive, 
but 7h;nk. Infinity itſelf, which they call drepe, 
is wholly his; as are the innumerable Worlds, 
which daily exiſt and are deſtroy d. All which, 
though I can by no means approve of, yet I don't | 
think that Democritus ſhould be vility'd by the 
very Perſon who has follow'd no other Guice 
but Hi Philoſophy. | 


2 Polyznus,] He was à Native of Lamp/acum in Aſa. 
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As to the other part of Philoſophy, which re- 
lates to ſearching after and diſcourſing wpor 
Truth, and call'd yn, our Friend Epicurus is, 
in my opinion, extremely weak and defenceleſs. 
He takes away all Definitions ; he admits of nv 


Diviſions or Subdiviſions ; he gives no Directions 


as to the manner of forming or concluding Rea» 


| ſoning; nor in what manner captious Arguments 


are to be reſolv d, or ambiguous ones diltinguiſh'd. 
He places all Judgment of Things in the Senſes, 
which, if they ſhould once miſtake wrong for 
right, he thinks that there can be no Criterion 
of Truth and Falſhood. TENT) 

Bor now, that we come to the third Part, 
relating to Living and Morals, he forms nothing 
that is great or generous as the End of Human 
Actions. This is ſtrongly confirm'd by his mak- 
ing Pleaſure and Pain to be the two Principles 
which Nature alone deſires and reſpects; and 
then referring to them all the Paſlions, either 
of Deſire or Averſion, in Mankind. Though 
this be the Doctrine of * Ariſtippus, and is de- 
fended with greater Freedom and Erudition by the 
Cyrenaic Sect, yet I think it is a Doctrine of 
ſuch a nature, as nothing can be more unworthy 


of a Man; for, in my opinion, Nature form'd 


and moulded us to more noble Purpoſes. And 
perhaps I may be miſtaken ; but I am of opinion, 


W that + che Great Anceſtor of the Torguati, nei- 


* Ariſtippus,] This Philoſopher was born at 


| ene in Afric, 
Y the Cotemporary of Plato, and Founder of the Cyrenatc Set of 


Philoſophers, | 
11 The Great Anceſtor of the Torquati,] Theſe and the obeying 


of Heroiſm, are ſo well known to thoſe who are acquainted 
with the Roman Hiſtory, that we ſhall add no Remark upon them. 
1 ther 
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16 C oncerning the Ends of Things 


ther pluck'd the Chain from his Enemy, that he 


might enjoy the Senſation of. bodily Pleaſure 3 


nor would he, in his third Conſulſhip, have 
encounter'd the Latins ncar Yeſeris, tor meer 
Pleaſure. As to his ſtriking off his Son's Hcad, 
he ſeems to have depriv'd himſelf of many Plea- 
ſures ; ſince the Emotions of Nature and Pater- 
nal Affection within his Breaſt, gave way to his 
Regard for the Conſtitution and Majeſty of his 
Country. [Pe elle ts Tot eee 

War ſhall we ſay of that L. Torquatus, 


Charge brought againſt him by the Macedonian 
Deputics, who accus'd him of Corruption in his 
Province when Prxtor ; and after hearing both 


Parties, his Sentence was, that his Son had dege- 


nerated from the Virtues of his Anceſtors when 
in Command, and therefore forbad him to ap- 
pear in his Preſence? Can it be imagin'd that 
ſuch a Man had the leaſt Thought of gratifying 
the Senſations of Pleaſure? But omitting the 
Dangers, the Toils, and even the Pains which 
every worthy Man undertakes for his Country 
and his Friends, when he not only has no han- 
kering aſter Pleaſures, but even avoids them; 
and the Pangs of all kinds, which he will 
chooſe to endure, rather than deſert any Part of 
his Duty; let us procced to thoſe Points which, 
though they appear leſs conſiderable in them- 
ſelves, are equally ſtrong Evidences to cſtabliſh 
this Doctrine. | | 


who was Joint · Conſul with Cn. Octavius, when 
He treated his Son, whom he had emancipated 
into the Adoption of D. S/lanus, ſo ſeverely, 
as to order him to anſwer, before himſelf, the 
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_ Waar Pleaſure do you, Torquatus, or Tri- 
arius here, take in Letters, in your Knowledge 
of Men and Things, in your Peruſal of the Poets, 
and in your getting by heart ſo many of their 
Compoſitions? You are not to anſwer me, J 


have Pleaſure in thoſe Exerciſes, and the Tor- 
quati had Pleaſure in what they did. This is 


not the Argument made uſe of by Epicurus: 
Nor do you yourſelf, Triarius, nor any Man of 
the leaſt Senſe, or who has imbib'd this Doctrine, 
make uſe of this Defence. As to the common 
Queſtion, whence comes it that ſo many are 
Epicureans ? There are likewiſe other Cauſes, 
but the following is a ſtrong Motive to a great 
many; I mean, becauſe they imagine Epicurus 
to have taught, that Things which were fit and 
honeſt in themſelves, created Joy, that is, Plea- 


ſure. Theſe excellent Fellows do not under- 


ſtand, that the whole Syſtem is overturn'd if this 
is the Caſe. For if it ſhould be granted, that 
ſuch Things, eſſentially and independantly of all 
bodily Senſations, arc agrecable; then it muſt fol- 
low, that Virtuc, and the Exerciſe of the intel- 
lectual Faculties, are cqually and independantly 
deſirable; a Concluſion abſolutely contrary to 
the Doctrine of Epicurus. Therefore, I ay, 
that I cannot approve of theſe Doctrines. Be- 
ſides, I could wiſh that he himſelf had becn ci- 
ther better furniſh'd with Arguments (for you 
muſt be of opinion, that he is not ſuthciently 
accompliſh'd in thoſe Arts which are requiſite to 
form what. we gencrally call a Man of Learning) 


or that he had not detcrr'd others from Study; 
C though 
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though at the ſame time JI am ſenſible, that his 
Dictates have had no ſuch Effect upon you. 
 HavinG faid thus much, which I did rather 
to draw an Anſwer from him, than from any 
Fondneſs to ſpeak myſelf; ſays Triarius, 7th 
an indulgent Smile, Why, you have almoſt driven 
Epicurus from the Company of Philoſophers; 
for what Merit have you left him other, than 
that you underſtand him in whatever Strain he 
ſpeaks? He is a meer Plagiary in Phyſics, nor 
does he teach the very Things that you approve 
of. If he means to correct any thing here, he 
ſpoils it. He has no manner of Skill in Elo- |} 
quence. When he calld Pleaſure the Chief 
Good; in the firſt place, he underſtood very lit- 
tle of what he was ſaying; and, in the next place, 
all he did ſay was borrowed :. For Ariſtippus 
had ſaid it all before him, and to much better 
Purpoſe. At laſt you added, that he was a meer 
Dunce. Triarius, replies J. you would ſurely 
never hinder a Man from ſaying, that he does 
not approve of what he cannot aſſent to: For 
what ſhould hinder me from being an Epicu- 
rean, if I approved of his Doctrine, eſpecially as 
it is but a Piece of Paſtime to make one's ſelf « 
Maſter of it. Therefore, an amicable Difference 
of Opinion, ought never to give riſe to hard 
Language. Railings, Scolding, Paſſion, with 
obſtinate Heats, and wrangling in Diſputation, 
to me ſeem unworthy of Philoſophers. 
I AM entirely, ſays Torquatus, of your Opi- 
nion: For it is as impoſlible to diſpute without 
| differing, as to diſpute to any Purpoſe with Heat 
| and 
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and Wrangling: But, by your leave, I have ſome 
Things to offer, in anſwer to what you have ſaid. 
Sure, replies J, you could never have imagin d, 
that I would have thrown out what I have done, 
had I not been fond of hearing your Sentiments. 
Give me leave then to ask, anſwers he, whether 
you have a mind to review the whole Syſtem of 
Epicurus, or to confine the Diſpute to the ſin- 
gle Point of Pleaſure, which has given Riſe to 
all our Debate? That, reply'd I, ſhall be as you 
pleaſe to determine. Then, /ays he, my Method 
ſhall be to keep cloſe to one Point, and that too 
of the greateſt Conſequence. '- We will reſerye 
Phyſics for another Opportunity; and I will un- 
dertake to prove to you, both the Declination of 
Atoms you have taken notice of, and his Opi- 
nion as to the Largeneſs of the Sun; and that 
he found Fault with, and corrected a great many 
Errors in Democritus. At preſent I will con- 
fine what I have to ſay to Pleaſure only. Ion 
I may ſay nothing that is new; but it will be 
ſuch as, I darc ſay, will bring you to my way 
of thinking. Nay, anſwers 1, I never ſhall be 


irreclaimable; and if you once convince my Un- 


derſtanding, my Heart hall go along with it. 
That, reply'd he, is what I make no doubt of 
doing, provided you are as candid as you appear 
to be: But I chuſe rather to make uic of a 


continued Thread of Diſcourſc, than to queſtion 


or be queſtion d. What you pleaſe as to that, 

ſaid J. And then he begun in this manner: 
IN the firſt place, /ays he, my Method ſhall 
be the fame with that of Epicurus. I will de- 
tine the Eflence and Quality of this Subject of 
C 2 our 
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our Diſpute ; not that I think I can inform you 
better, but that I may proceed methodically and 
conſiſtently in my Diſcourſe. The Diſpute then 
is, what is the Extream, what is the Ultimate 
Good? Now all Philoſophers agree, it is hat 
towards which every other Good has a Reference, 
while itſelf is independant. Epicurus makes 
this to conſiſt in Pleaſure, which he calls the 
Chief Good, as he does Pain the Chief Evil; 
and he propoſed to prove it thus: 

HE ſaid, that every living Creature no ſooner 
comes into the World, than it hankers atter 
Pleaſure, and ſeeks the Enjoyment of it as the 
Chief Good ; that it avoids Pain as the Chief 
Evil, and, fo far as it can, repclls it from itſelf. 
That all Creatures do this before they receive 
any Impreſſions of Prejudice, and while Nature 
is uninflaenc'd and uncorrupted in it's Judgment; 
from this he denies that there is any Occaſion 
for Reaſoning or Diſputation to account for the 
Cauſes, why Pleaſure is defired, and Pain is a- 
voided? He thinks our Senſes are competent 
Judges of that, in the ſame manner as they are, 
that there is Heat in Fire, Whiteneſs in Snow, 
or Sweetneſs in Honey; none of which are Pro- 
poſitions that require any Subtilty of Reaſoning 
to cſtabliſh; it is ſufficient that they are ſelt- 
evident from a Hint. For, that there was a Dif- 
ference betwixt an Argument with a Series of 
Reaſoning, and intermediate Obſervation with 
Self. evidence: That the firſt was hid, and as it 
were wrapt up, and therefore required to be 
diſcloſed ; whereas a Judgment might be formed 


of the other, inſtantaneouſly and eaſily. To 
0 8 prove 
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prove this we are to conſider, that deprive a 
Man of his Senſes, you leave him nothing be- 
hind ; hence it neceſſarily follows, that Nature 
herſelf can be the only Jadge of what ſhe affects 
or abhors. And what is there that ſhe is to per- 
ccive or to judge of, that ſhe is to deſire or a- 
void, beſides Pleaſure and Pain? 

SOME of that Sect, indeed, want to handle 
this Mattcr with more Delicacy : And they deny 
that it is ſufficient to judge of Good and Evil by 
the Senſcs ; but that it may be proved by Intel- 
ligence and Reaſoning, that Pleaſure is deſirable, - 
and Pain deteſtable in their own Natures. There- 
fore they tell us, that Nature has as it were im- 
planted this Notion in our Minds, that the one 
is to be courted, and the other avoided. But 


| there arc others, and I am with them, of opinion, 


who after hearing a great many Philoſophical Diſ- 
quiſitions, why Pleaſure is not to be reckon'd a 
Good, and Pain an Evil, think that we ought 
not to be fo very confident of the Merits of our 
Doctrine, as not to diſpute and define, with great 
Accuracy and the pureſt Reaſoning, upon the 
Nature of Pleaſure and Pain. 

Bur that you may perceive the Source of all 
the Miſtakes of thoſe who impeach Pleaſure, and 
recommend Pain, I will lay open the whole Af 
fair, and explain the Dictates of Epicurus him- 
ſelf, that Diſcoverer of Truth, that Contriver as 
it were of all human Felicity : For there is no 
Man in the World who rejects, hates, or avoids 
Pleaſure, meerly becauſe it is Pleaſure ; but be- 
cauſe they who arc ignorant of the manner in 
which Plcaſurc ought to be purſued, intail ex- 

C 3 cCruciating 
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excruciating Pain upon themſelves. On the other 
hand, there is not a Man alive who loves, fol- 
lows, and woes Pain, meerly becauſe it is Pain; 
but becauſe it ſometimes happens, that Labour 
and Pain are attended with ſome exquiſite Plea- 
ſure. That I may prove this by an Example 
drawn from common Life, is there a Man a- 
mongſt us, who undertakes any painful bodily 
Exerciſe, but with a View of receiving ſome Be- 
nefit from it? Then with what colour of Juſtice 
can a Man be blamed, who pants after that 
Pleaſure that is unattended by Pain, or avoids 
that Pain which can produce no Pleaſure? 
Bur we go ſo far as to impeach and hold thoſe 
worthy of juſt Deteſtation, who are ſo immers'd 
and debauch'd in the Enjoyment of momentary | 
Pleaſures, as, from the Blindneſs of thcir Paſlion, 
not to foreſce the Pains that are conſcquential 
to that Enjoyment. In the ſame Claſs of De- 
linquents we rank thoſe, who from a Softneſs 
of Mind, that is, from an Averſion to Toil and 
Pain, deſert their Duties. And the Diſtinction 
of thoſe Circumſtances, at leaſt, is obvious and 
practicable. For in an eaſy Hour, when we arc 
quite at Freedom to chuſe, and free of all Re- 
ſtraint to do what is moſt agrecable to ourſelves, 
then it is that we arc to indulge the full Enjoy- 
ment of Pleaſure, and repel every Species of 
Pain. But at certain Conjunctures, which often 
happen from our ſtated Duties, or the Exigcn- 
cies of our Affairs, we are then oblig'd not only 
to divorce Pleaſure, but to admit of Pain. There- 
fore, the Rule which a wiſe Man obſerves in 
ſuch Caſes is, either to reje Pleaſures, in or- 
- nl 
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der to obtain greater ones in reyerſion; or, by 
enduring Pain to a certain Degree, prevent his 
being oblig'd to cndure it in a greater. 

HILE I ſtick by this Opinion, why ſhould 


I be afraid of being able to account by it, for 


the Conduct of our Torquati, whom a little 
while ago you mention d, with great Regard for 
them, as well as with great Friendſhip and Kind- 
neſs for me? But don't imagine that by praiſing 
them you have brib'd me, or that I will be the 
leſs backward in the Debate. Giye me leave to 
ask you, what Conſtruction you put upon their 
Conduct? Do you imagine that when they ruſh'd 
upon an armed Enemy, that when they were fo 
unrelenting towards their Children and their 
Blood, they were quite unconcern'd as to their 
own Benefit and Advantage? But this is not the 
Caſe even with Brutes; for they never ruſh on, 
or make a Noiſe, ſo as that we don't comprehend 
the Purpoſe to which all their Motions and Ef- 

forts are directed. 1 8 
CMN you imagine that thoſe great Men acted 
ſo gloriouſly, without any Motive? That Motive 
I ſhall explain by and by. In the mean time I 
ſhall maintain this Maxim; that if they acted, as 
they doubtleſs did, all thoſe glorious Deeds from 
ſome Motive or other, Virtue, ab/fratFedly con- 
ſider'd, was not that Motive. He pluck d a Chain 
from his Enemy. But * he cover'd himſelf to 
avoid being kill'd. Yes; but his Undertaking 
was 


He cover'd himſelf ts avvid bring B41 Cares Words here 
are very clear, but ſome may think his Meaning not quite fo appli- 
cable to the Argument. The Original has it, E. quidem ſe texit ne 


interiret. The Reaſoning which Torguatus would bring from this 
| | C 4 . Expreſſion 
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was very hazardous. But then you are to obſerve, 
that all the Army had their Eyes upon him. 
What did he gain by that? Why, Glory and En- 
dearment ; the ſtrongeſt Securities for the fearleſs 
Tranquility of Life. He puniſh'd his Son with 
Death. If without a Cauſe, I ſhould be unwil- 
ling to be the Deſcendant of ſo barbarous a 
Monſter. But as, by his own Pain, he allerted 
the Diſcipline of Military Command, and re— 
ſtrain'd, by the Fear of Puniſhment, his Army 
during a moſt bloody War; in ſo doing he re- 
carded the Welfare of his Country, in which he 
knew his own to be included. 

AND indeed this Reaſoning is very extenſive ; 
for the uſual Grace and Embelliſhment of Elo- 
quence, eſpecially yours, when you ſo carefully 
retrace Inſtances of anticnt Worth, by celebrat- 
ing illuſtrious and brave Men, and ſhewing that 
their glorious Actions were not effected thro' 
any Luſt of Lucre, but from the Beauty of intrin- 
ſic Virtue; 1 ſay, all this Eloquence is over- | 
thrown by the Alternative I juſt now mention'd ; 
when J laid it down, that Pleaſurcs are either 
rejected, in order to attain to Pleaſures of a | 
higher Degree; or Pain is undertaken, in order 
to avoid a greater Degree of Pain. 


CHAP... 


UT enough, in this place, of the ſhining 
and vaunted Actions of celebrated Perſon: 
ages; for I hall by and by have a proper Field 


Expreſſion ſeems to be, that notwithſtanding the heroic Exploit of 
his Anceſtor, yet ſtil] he ated upon the Epicurean Principle, ſince 
this Act of Self- Preſervation implied a Motive of Self-Love. 


for 
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for pointing out the Tendency of all Virtues to 
Pleaſure. I ſhall mow explain the Eſſence and 

ualities of Pleaſure, that I may remove all Mi- 
{takes of the Ignorant ; and that we may have a 
clear Conception what is to be accounted a vo- 
luptuous, a delicate, a ſoft, an auſtere, a modeſt, 
and a rigid manner of Living. For we don't 
purſue only that which, by it's enchanting Joy, 
affects Nature itſelf, and touches the Organs of 
Senſation with a certain Degree of Delight; but 
account that State which we experience when all 
Pain is remov'd, to be he Perfection of Plea- 


ſure : Becauſe, when we are free of Pain, we 


are happy in that Freedom, and in the Abſence 
of all Uncaſineſs Now, every thing that makes 
us happy being Pleaſure, and whatever hurts us 
Pain, the Abſence of all Pain is properly tern'd 


| Pleaſure: For, as when Hunger and Thirſt is 


remov'd by cating and drinking, Pleaſure fol- 
lows the very Removal of the Uneaſmeſs z thus, 
in all Caſes, the Abſcnce of Pain creates a Suc- 
ceſſion of Plea/ure. | 


EPICURUS therefore rejected any inter- 
mediate State betwixt Pleaſure and Pain; for as 


to that State which ſome imagine to be inter- 


mediate, as when one is void of all Pain, he 


| maintain'd it to be Pleaſure, nay, of the higheſt 
| kind, For every Perſon who perccives himſelf 


to be affected, be it in what manner it will, muſt 
neceſſarily be in a State of Pleaſure or of Pain. 
Now Epicurus is of opinion, that the higheſt 
Pleaſure terminates in a Privation of Pain; and 
though Plcaſure may be afterwards varied and 

ol | diver- 
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diverſi yd, yet it is impoſlible for it in any de- 
gree to be augmented or ampliſy d. 
_ Art: Athens, as I have heard from my Father, 
who ridiculed the Sroics with great Wit and Hu- 
mour, there was a Statue erected, in the * Cera- 
micus, of Chryſippus repreſented fitting, and 
holding out his Hand, as ſignifying his being 
pleas d with the following little Queſtion: Whe- 
ther, or not, does your Hand, in the Poſture. it 
is now in, deſire any thing! Nothing to be ſure. 
But if Pleaſure were a Good, it would deſire it. 
Jo doubt on't. Then Pleaſure is not a Good. 
Had the Statue, continu'd my Father, been en- 
dow'd-with Speech, it would not have ſpoken in 
this manner; becauſe it forms a pretty ſtrong Con- 
cluſion againſt the Cyrenaic Sect, but not againſt 
Epicurus. For if that alone is Pleaſure, which 
as it were tickles, thrills, and glides through the 
Senſes with Delight; it is able rd to think, that 
the Hand can be ſatisfy d by any Abſence of 
Pain, unleſs at the ſame time it feels ſome de- 
| lightfu] Senſation of Joy. But if Epicurus right- 
ly maintains, that the Perfection of Pleaſure is 
not to feel Pain: In the firſt place, Chry/eppus, 
you juſtly obſerve, that the Hand deſires nothing 
while it is in that Attitude: In the ſecond place, 
your Concluſion is falſe when you ſay, that if 
Pleaſure were a Good, the Hand would have 


De Ceramicus] There were two Ceramici at Athens ; one of 
them appears to have been a kind of Square, ſurrounded with 
Houſes + Pleaſure for Courtezans, and ſtood within the Walls of 
the City ; the other, where the Statue here mention'd was erected, 
was without the Walls, and ſerved as a Burying-place of thoſe who 
dying i in their TN Service, were buried at the public Expence. 
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deſired it; becauſe, if Pleaſure conſiſts in- the 
Abſence of Pain, then it is an Abſurdity to ſay, 


that the Hand would deſire that which it axcady 


poſſeſſes. 

Bur it is eaſily prov'd, from the following 
Conſi deration, that Pleaſure is the Perfection 
of good Things. Let us ſuppoſe a Perſon who 
enjoys great, manifold, and uninterrupted Plea- 


ſures, both intellectual and ſenfual, without any 


Obſtruction, either from the Influence or the 
Dread of Pain can you mention any State more 
bliſsful or deſirable than this? For a Perſon thus 
affected, muſt needs poſſeſs that Firmneſs of 
Mind, which fears neither Death nor Pain; be- 
cauſe Death is a Privation of Senſe. Pain, when 
continued, generally becomes light; when in- 


tenſe, ſhort : Thus the Quickneſs of it alleviates 


it's Sharpneſs, and the Gentl/eneſs of it it's Du- 
ration. 7444 to the Character of ſuch a Perſon, 
that he is under no Horrors from the Contem- 
plation of a Divine Being, nor ſuffers his paſt 


Ss Plcaſures to flip away, and that he daily enjoys 


them in remembering them; then what Circum- 
ſtance farther can we imagine to improve his 
Condition. 2 


CHAP. V. _ 


S a Contraſt to this Charter: let us 

ſuppoſe a Perſon oppreſs d with all the 
mol bitter Pains, both of Body and Mind, that 
human Nature can poſſibly labour under, with- 
out the ſmalleſt Hope of their ever becoming 
lighter, or of his enjoying Pleaſure either now 
or 
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or hereafter ; what can we expreſs or imagine to 
be more miſerable than ſuch a Perſon ? Now, 
if a Life full of Torments is chicfly to be avoid- 
ed, then ſurely the higheſt Evil is to live in Pain. 
With this Sentiment this Maxim correſponds, 
That the Perfection of Good is to live in Plea- 
ſure. Nor has the Soul any other Spot where 
ſhe can, as it were, at the laſt Stage reſt, beſides 
Pleaſure. In like manner all our Fears and Anxi- 
eties terminate in Pain. Neither is there any other 
thing in Life that, in it's own Nature, can di- 
ſturb and excruciate. Beſides, Deſire, Averſion, 
and all the Occurrences in Life, originally pro- 
ceed either from Pleaſure or Pain. This being 
undeniable, it is plain, that all the honeſt and 
glorious Actions that are perform'd, have this 
Tendency, that the Authors of them may live in 
Pleaſure. Now, as that is the higheſt, the laſt, 
or the extream Good, by the Greeks call'd re, 
which in itſelf is independant, and in which 
every thing elſc terminates, we muſt allow that 
the higheſt Good is to live in Pleaſure. 

TREY who place this Perfection of Bliſs in 
Virtue alone, and are entrapp'd by the Speciouſ- 
neſs of the Sound, are very ignorant of the Pro- 
perties of human Nature; whercas the Doctrine 
of Epicurus, if they minded it, would free them 
from their great Miſtake. For, unleſs thoſe 
ſhining beautiful Virtues produc'd Pleaſure, who 
would account them either meritorious or de- 
firable? For, as we value the Profeſſion of Phy- 
ſic, not on account of the Art conſider'd ab- 
ſtractedly, but as it is conducive to the Recovery 
or Preſervation of Health; and praiſe the Dex- 
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terity of a skilful Pilot, nor becauſe of the Art 
itſelf, bur becauſe of the Utility attending it: So 
Wiſdom, which we are to look upon as the Art 
off Living, would not be courted as ſhe is, were 
ſhe not the efficient Cauſe, and as it were the 


Artiſt, that procures and prepares Pleaſure. 
I Have explain'd my Senſe of the Word Plea- 


fare, as I intend to treat of it, leſt the Chain of 


my Diſcourſe ſhould be-weaken'd thro' Prejudice 
againſt the Word, For, 'as the Life of Mankind 
is chiefly diſtreſs'd by their Ignorance of Things 


Good and Evil ; and as, by miſtaking them, rhey 
are often both depriv'd of the moſt - exquiſite 


Pleaſures, and tormented by the moſt excruce- 
ating Pains; we muſt call in Wiſdom to our 

Aid, which by ſtripping us of Terrors and De- | 
ſires, and rooting out of our Minds the Teme- 


rity of our falſc Opinions, offers herſelf as our 


ſureſt Guide to Pleaſure. For it is Wiſdom 
alone that diſpels the Gloom of Thought, and 


prevents our being ſhock'd with Fear; under this 


Direftreſs it is that we can live with Tranqui- 
lity, after extinguiſhing all the Heat of Paſſions. 
For theſe arc inſatiable ; they ruin not only In- 
dividuals, but whole Families at once; and often- 
times even ſhake the very Conſtitution of a 


Country. 


Pass los give birth to Hatred, Diflentions, 


Diſcords, Seditions, and Wars; not only do they 


trouble exterior Objects; not only with blind 
Fury do they attack others, but while they are 


confin'd within our own Minds, even thete they 
create mutual Jarrings and Diſſentions. Hence 
Ve muſt taſte the very Bitterneſs of Life. There- 


fore 
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fore it is that the wiſe Man, after lopping and 
pruning every Luxuriance of Vanity and Deccit, 
and confining himſelf to the End which Nature 
preſcribes, is the only Perſon who can live with- 
out Dread or Vexation of Spirit. | 
Fon what can be more uſeful, what more fi- 
ted to the Purpoſes of happy Life, than the Par- 
tition which Epicurus has made? He tells us, 
that there is one kind of Paſſions, which is both 
natural and neceſſary; another, which is natural, 
but not neceſſary; and a third, which is neither. 
And that they are diſpoſed of in ſuch a manner, 
as that ſuch as are neceſſary may be gratify'd 
with very little Pains and very little Expence. 
Even thoſe which are natural, require not a 
great deal, becauſe the Riches which ſuffice Na- 
ture herſelf, are both attainable and determin'd. 
But as to ſuperfluous Pleaſures, which form the 
laſt Claſs, theſe know neither Meaſure nor End. 
As then we perccive the Whole of Life is 
thrown into Confuſion by Error and Ignorance, 
and that Wiſdom alone can free us from the 
Force of Paſlions and the Terror of Fears; that it 
is ſhe who both teaches us to bear the Blows of 
Fortune with Moderation, and points out to us 
every Avenue which leads to Quiet and Tran- 
quilityz Why ſhould we be under any Dith- 
culty in ſaying, that Wiſdom is to be deſired, 
becauſe it leads to Pleaſure; and Folly ſhunn d, 
becauſe it plagues with Yexation ? 

Fo the ſame Reaſon we maintain, that even 
Temperance itſelf, abſtractedly conſider'd, is not 
deſirable 3 but as it is attended with Tranquility 
of * and, as it were, calms and ſooths 0 
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with it's nets Balm: For — is that 
Quality which directs us to follow a Miran in 
every thing we either purſue or avoid. For it is 
not enough, that we judge what we ſhould do, 
and what we ought not to do, but we muſt 


abide by the Judgment we have form d. Let a 


great many are unable to ſtick by, and perſevere, 


in what they had before determin'd'; and, over- 


power'd or ſtagger'd by an intervening Appear» 
ance of Pleaſure, deliver themſelves up as Slaves 
to their Paſſions, without forelecing the Conſe- 
quences, Thus it is that People, for a fmalland 


| an unneceſſary Pleaſure (a Pleaſure that they 


might attain by other means, a Pleaſure with 
which they might even diſpenſe without putting 
themiclves' to the leaſt Pain) ruſh upon excruci- 
ating Diſtempers, Loſſes, and Infamy ; and very 
often fall under the Penalties of Law and Juſtice. 

Bur they who want to enjoy their Pleaſures, 
ſo as that they may be attended with no Pain; 
and are ſo far Maſters of their Reaſon, as never 
to do what they are conſcious they ought not to 
do: Such Men, I ſay, purchaſe the higheſt Plea- 
| ſure, by their Self denial to Pleaſure ; (ach Men 
frequently endure Pain, by that ſuffering to a- 
void a greater. From this we may conclude, 
that Intemperance, abſtractedly conſider d, is not 
to be ſhunn'd, nor Temperance purſu d, becauſe 
it avoids Pleaſures, but as it is productive or 
greater. 

The ſame way of Reaſoning holds good as 
to Courage For neither the Exerciſe of Toil, 
nor the enduring of Pain, charms us in them- 
ſelves no more than Patience, Aſſiduity, or 

Induſtry 
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Induſtry itſelf, which is ſo much cried up; or 
even Firmneſs of Mind ; but we purſue them in 
order to live without Anxicty and Drcad, and to 
do all we can to free both Soul and Body from 
Vexation. For, as every State of quiet Life is 
diſturb'd by the Fear of Death; and as it is 
wretched in us to ſink under Afflitions, or to 
bear them with a Poverty or Weakneſs of Spi- 
ritz and as, thro' that ſame Infirmity of Mind, 
many have abſolutely abandon'd their Parents, 
many their Friends, ſome their Country, but 
molt themſelves : So, a firm and exalted Mind 
is free from all Anxiety and Torment, as it both 
deſpiſes Death, which puts us in the ſame State 
as before we were born; and preparcs againſt 
Afflictions, by remembering that A fflictions, if 
great, are ended by Death; if little, they admit 
of many Intervals of Reſt; and, if middling. 
they are always in our own Power: And at the 
worſt, Whenever Life becomes diſagrecable, like 
Actors on the Stage, we may ſhift the Scene 
from Life to Death. From all thoſe Circum- 
ſtances it appears, that in their own Natures 
Cowardice and Indolence neither are ignomi- 
nious, nor Firmneſs and Perſeverance laud- 
able. But the former are rejected, as producing 
Pain; and the latter courted, as the Parents of 
Pleaſure. | x 


Thar I may complete the Round of Virtues, 


J will now touch upon Juſtice; but here al- 


moſt the very ſame Chain of Reaſoning holds. 
For, as I have proved the Connection of Wiſdom, 
Temperance, and Courage, with Pleaſure to be 
ſo ſtrong, that they arc abſolutely inſeparable 

and 
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the ſame Judgment with regard to Juſtice, which 
is not only innoxious, but by it's own Energy 
and Nature, as well as by the Hopes it ſuggeſts 
that nothing ſhall be wanting which uncorrupted 
Nature can require, is always cheriſhing ſome 


| Principle which calms the Paſſions; in the ſame 


Proportion as Raſhneſs, Luſt, and Indolence, al- 


| ways diſquict and torment: the Mind. So it is 


impoſſible that the Man, in whoſe Breaſt * Ju- 
ice is inthron'd, can ever be diſturb'd. And if 
at any time he lays any Schemes, however cloſe 
he may be, yet he does not lay them with a Pre- 
ſumption of their never coming to light. As to 
the Actions of the Profligate, they at firſt are 
trac'd by Suſpicion, next by Talk and Rumour, 


then by an Impeachment, and then by a Proof; 


and many even diſcover themſelves, as happen d 
under your Conſulſhip. 

Bur if there are Men, who imagine them- 
ſelves ſufficiently provided and fortify'd againſt . 
the Diſcoveries of Mankind, yet theſe very Men. 


W dread the Power of Heaven, and think that the 
| Diſquictudes which Day and Night prey upon 


„Jun. ce] This Paſſage is very perplex'd, becauſe of a Hiatus, 
wo have ſupplied with the Word Juſtice, The Critics call it 
Locus deſperatus. I have reſtor'd it according to my own Con- 


| jecture, which I hope the Reader will find to be a natural one; 


| _ perhaps it is for that very Reaſon that the Critics never thought 
| of it. 


+ Cloſe he may be,]- It is incredible what Trouble this Paſſage, 
as well as the foregoing, has given to Critics, Tranſlators, and 
Commentators ; which, if they had conſulted the naked Senſe of 
our Author, they might have ſpared themſelves ; for he ſays no 
more than, that a Mas of ju Principles , ace hatch any 
thing, which he would be aſoam'd or afraid * come to light. 
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their Spirits; are ſent as avenging Puniſhments 
from the immortal Gods for their Crimes. Then 
what Abatement can Life receive in it's Miſeries, 
proportionable to their Increaſe from the Stings 
of Guilt, the Penalties of Law, and the Deteſta- 
tion of theirFellow-Citizens? Yet ſome there are 
who are inſatiable in their Paſſion for Money, 
for Honours, for Power, high Living, and other 
ſenſual Gratifications ; which the ſhameful man- 
ner of purchaſing the Food for their Luſts, is ſo 
far from abating, that it rather inflames them : 
Theſe therefore have more need to be ſent to a 
Houſe of Correction, than to a School of Phi- 
loſophy. 
Dro the whole, true Reaſon invites the 
Sound in judgment to the Paths of Juſtice, E- 
quity, and Honour; nor indeed does Injuſtice 


uit either with the Inability or the Weakneſs of 


Human Underſtanding; as it is difficult for them 
either to ſucceed in what they aim at, or to ſup- 
port it if they do ſucceed 3 and the means of 
doing a bad Action, are more readily in the 
Hands of Men of great Abilities, either in For- 
tune or Genius : If they uſe them properly, they 
' procure them Popularity and Endearment, the 
moſt powerful Means of acquiring the Tranqui- 
lity of Life; and eſpecially, where they haye no 
manner of Motive in making a bad Uſe of their 
Power. | 
Tux Paſſions ine in us by Nature, are 
eaſily ſatisfy d, without hurting any one. As to 
thoſe which are ſuperfluous, they ought not to 
be indulged. Such Paſſions have no Tendency 
to any Object that Nature craves; and the In- 
juſtice 


;uftice of an Adion is attended — * more Lok 

than the Product of ſuch Injuſtice can bring Gain. 
Therefore, to ſpeak properly, we cannot fay that, 
abſtractedly conſidet d, Fuſtice is lovely in itſelf; 
it is only ſo, by producing even the higheſt De- 
gree of Satisfaction. For Popularity and Endcar- 
ment are joyful, becauſe they ſtrengthen the Se- 
curity of Life, and enhance the Fullneſs of Plcas 
ſure. Therefore we think, that Wickednels 
ougght to be ſhunn'd, not only for the Inconve- 

niences which happen to the Profligate, but 
much rather becauſe they who harbour it in their 
Minds, know no Intermiſſion, no Reſpite from 
Diſquietudes. | 

Bur if even the Merit of thoſe very Virtues, 
ſo much cried up by other Philoſophers, can 
have no Tendency but to Pleaſure ; and if Pleas 
ſure, is the only Object that invites and charms 
us to her by her own Nature, then there can be 
no doubt but that ſhe is the higheſt and the laſt 
of all Goods, and to live in are is nothing 
but to live in Pleaſure. 


CHAP. IV. 


Wir, in a few Words, explain whatever is 

connected with this infallible fix d Maxim. 
There is no Miſtake lies in placing the Ends of 
Things Good and Evil, in Pleaſure or in Pain: 
No! The Miſtake lies in our Ignorance of the 
efficient Cauſes of thoſe two Ends. But we ac- 
knowledge that the Plcaſure and Pain of the 
Mind ariſe from thoſe of the Body. Therefore 
I admit what you aid a little while ago, that if 
D2 any 
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any of us think otherwiſe, we muſt * give up 
the Point; and indeed, I own, I know a great 
many Dunces among us who do. But tho the 
Pleaſure of the Mind gives us Joy, and it's Diſ- 
quictude, Pain, yet both theſe ariſe from, and re- 
hte to, the Body ; z yet, for all that, the Pleaſure 
and Pain of the Mind are much more exquiſite 
than thoſe of the Body; for the bodily Senſa- 
tions are only of what is preſent and immediate, 
whereas the Mind feels what is paſt and to come. 
So that, even ſuppoſing the Senſations of Grief 
to be equal in the Mind as in the Body, yet they 
may receive a vaſt Acceſſion by our reflecting, 
that the Evils hanging over our Heads are infinite 
and cternal. The ſame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, 
which is always the greater if we are afraid of 


no ſuch Abatement. 


FROM all this it is at leaſt plain, er extreme 
Pleaſure, or Diſquictude of the Mind, are more 
conducive either to the Happineſs or Mifery of 
Life, than either of them when ſeated in the 
Body. And yet I am far from faying, that, 
upon the Removal of Pleaſure, a State of Diſ. 
quietude inſtantly ſucceeds, unleſs perhaps that 
- Pleaſure is inſtantancouſly ſucceeded by Pain: So 
far from it, I maintain that the very Ceſſation 
of Pain gives us Joy, even tho' no Senſation of 
Pleaſure ſucceeds; and from thence we may un- 
derftand, how exquiſite the Pleaſure is to be free 
from Pain. But as the Expectation of Good gives 
us Spirits, ſo the Remembrance of it gives us 


Civ up the Point ;] The Original FAM it, caderg PIG This 
does not properly fignify, to be caſt in an Aclion, but to loſe the 


1 of being a Party. 
Joy; 


— But as Fools are tormented by reflecting 
pon paſt Evils; ſo the rene wing the agr 

— of the Happincſs they have enjoyed, 
gives Delight to the Wiſe. Now, it is in our 
own Power to bury what has been diſagreeable, 
in eternal Oblivion, and to revive the ſweet and 
pleaſing Remembrance of the Pleaſures we have 
enjoyed; but as we contemplate whatéver is 
over, with the Intenſeneſs and the Stretch of 
Thought, then it happens that Diſquictude fol- 
lows if they have been ner and Glad - 
nels if other wiſe. 

Ho noble, how open, how plain, and * 
ſtraight a Road is this to the Happineſs of Life! * 
| Becauſe it is undoubted, that Man can poſſeſs 
no greater Bleſſing than to be free of all Pain 
and Diſquietude, and enjoy the moſt exquiſite 
Pleaſures both of Mind and Body. Are you not 
ſenſible, that nothing is omitted in this Syſtem, 
that can be aſliſting to Life in her Purſuit aſter 
that Supreme Good which we have propoſed to 
treat of? Here that very — Epicurus, 
as you term him, calls aloud, that the only Means 
of living with Joy, is to live with Wiſdom, 
Honour, and Equity; and that we cannot live in 
Wiſdom, Honour, and aui, bar _ — 
with Joy. 
Fo n, as it is impoſſible for a Sos tied _ 


py amidſt Civil Broils, or a Houſe amidſt che 
Piſſentions of it's Maſters, far leſs can the Mind, 
if jarring and at Variance with itſelf; taſte the 
ſmalleſt Particle of pure, unconfined Pleaſure. 
| Naum can a Man, whoſe Paſſions are always 
Act Ty 7 12 incon- 
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inconſiſtent, and whoſe Views are 0 
with one another. ever ſec aught about him in 
a State of Quiet and Tranquility. But if the Joy 


of Living is interrupted by the afflicting Maladies 


of the Body, how much greater mult it's Inter- 
ruption be from the Diſeaſes of the Mind? Now, 


the Diſcaſes of the Mind conſiſt in inſatiable and 


ſuperfluous Appetites after Riches, Glory, Power, 
and even ſenſual Pleaſures; add to theſe Diſ- 
quiet, Uncaſineſs, and Melancholy; all which 
prey upon and conſume, with Anxiety, the Spi- 


rits of thoſe who are ignorant that the Mind 


ought to have no Senfation of Pain for any 
king that is diſtinct from the Pain of the Body, 
either preſent or to come. And now I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that there is not a Fool in the World, who 
is not ſick of ſome one ot other of theſe Di- 
ſeaſes; and therefore there i is not a Fool who | is 
ae unhappy, 
To all theſe Vexations let us add Death, 
which is perpetually hanging over us, as the 
Stone over Tantalus; add to this, Superſtition, 


with which whocver is tinctured, mut for cver 


live in Diſquietude; beſides, Fools can neither 

feaſt upon the Remembrance of paſt Bliſs, nor 
ſecure the Enjoyment of the preſent; they live 
in a meer State of Expectation of what is to 
come, and becauſe they are not infallibly ſure of 
it, they are conſumed with Dread and Agony: 
But the Completion of all their Misfortunes is, 
when they perceive, too late, that all their Pur- 
ſuit after Money, Command, Power, or Glory, 


_ been but a un, z for they taſte none of 
_ thoſc 
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—_ kart in the hopes of cnjoying which 
they were ſanguine enough to undertake many 
and mighty Toils. 

OTHERS are of ſcanty, narrow Diſpoſitions, 
cither perpetually in Deſpair, or malignant, en- 
vious, fretful, gloomy, flandcrous and ſullen. 
There is another Species of Fools who are taken 

up with the Fopperies of Gallantry ; ſome of them 
are pctulant and obſtinate, others froward, pak: 
ſionate and heedleſs, never continuing one in- 
ſtant in the ſame Mind: For theſe Reaſons their 
Life admits of no Intervals of Uneaſineſs. We 
may conclude, therefore, that no Fool can be 
happy, and no wiſe Man unhappy; and this up- 
on much ſtronger and juſter Principles than thoſe 
laid down by the Stoics: For they deny Good 
to be any thing elſe but that Phantom to which 
they affix the rather ſpecious than ſolid Appel - 
lation of Honeſtum; and, That Virtue, while ſup- 
ported by this Phantoms; wants no Pleaſure, and 
in herſelf is ſufficient to make one happy. | © 
Zur all theſe Maxims may in ſome Senſe be 
laid down, not only without Oppoſition from us, 
but even with our Approbation. For thus the 
wiſe Man is always repreſented by Epicurus as 
being happy: His Appetites are bounded; he is 
careleſs about Death; and he has juſt Sentiments 
of the immortal Beings, without any Mixture of 
ſlaviſh Fear; and can, without any manner of Con- 
cern, leave the Stage of Life when it is conve- 
nient ſor him. By theſe Circumſtances he is al- 
ways furniſhed with the Means of Pleaſure: Nor 
can there a ſuncture happen in which he has not 


a groeter Share of Joy thanof Pain, For he hath 
D 4 an 
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an agreeable Remembrance of what is paſt, while 
le enjoys what is preſent in ſuch a manner, as 
to be fully ſenſible both of it's Extent and Qua- 
lity : Nor does he depend upon, but expect future 
Joys, while he makes the beſt of thoſe he has: 
He is widely removed from the Vices Fmention'd 
a little while ago; and it gives him exquiſite Plea- 
ſure when he compares his Life with that of Fools: 
And when he is afflicted with Pains, hey never 
leave ſuch an Impreſſion upon the wiſe Man, as 
that the Mcaſare of his Joy docs not exceed that 
of his Affliction. 

As to Epicurus, he reaſons extremely. wall; 
when he ſays,” that the wife Man can be but very 
little affected with Fortune: That his Courage is 
equal to the nobleſt Undertakings, and his Wiſ- 
dom and Reaſon to the moſt important: And 
that no greater Pleaſure can be felt in the infi- 
nite Progreſſion of Time, than may be felt in 
this Life, which we perccive to be finite. As 
for your Logic, he thought that it was of no 
manner of Efficacy, either to the Happineſs of 
Life, or the Clearneſs of Diſputation. As to 
Phyſics, he thought them of great Conſequence. 
By the firſt Science, both the Strength of Words, 
the Nature of a Diſcourſe, and the Proportions 
of agreeing or repugnant Qualities, are diſcover- 
able: But by a thorough Inſight into the Nature 
of Things, we are freed from Supetſtition, un- 
fetter d from the Fears of Death, and undiſturbed 
by that Ignorance of natural Qualities which is 
always haunting the Brain with fantaſtic Horrors. 
In ſhort, it will greatly contribute to better our 
. 'Morals,. if we once can zan what Nature co- 
1 ü 4 vets 3 


vets; Foul indeed, if we hold faſt by the perma- 
nent Knowledge of Things, by preſerving that 
Rule by which all the judgment we form of 
Matters is regulated, and which is as it were let 

down from Heaven for the Inſtruction ot the 
World, no Eloquence can ever beat us out of 
our Opinions. * 

Bur unleſs we clarks conceive the niet 
Things, we can by no manner of means defend 
the Judgment of our Senſes. Now all our Ideas 
ariſe from our Senſes; and if theſe are all of them 
infallible, as the Doctrine of Epicurus ſays they 
are, then indeed we may have ſomewhat of 4 
clear and intelligent Perception. Whoever takes 
the Senſes out of the queſtion, and maintains 
that no clear Perception can be thro' them, by 
ſo doing would be unable even to explain hat 
he himſelf would be at: Beſides, by taking away 
Intelligence and Perception, you take away at the 
ſame time every Rule both of Life and Action. 
Thus by Phyſics we are fortified againſt the Fears 
of Death, we make head againſt the Terrors of 
Superſtition, we aſſume a Tranquility of Spirit, 
by removing all our Ignorance of undiſcoyer'd 
Objects, we become modeſt by the Explanation 
of the Propertics of Paſlions and their different 
Kinds: And as I juſt now proved, by a perfect 
Knowledge of the Rule laid down by Nature 
to direct our Judgment in every thing, we are en- 
abled bo Opn coma berwixt OO and Fal 
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of Oreſtes and Theſeus. And yet in one narrow 


CHAP. V. 


AM now to enter upon a * cher i is ex- 
tremely eſſential in this Diſputation, I mean 


7 iendbip, which you pretend would be anni- 
hilated if Pleaſure was the greateſt Good; 


whereas the Sentiments of Epicurus are, that 
of all the Helps which Wiſdom has provided 
for. a happy Life, none is more powerful, 


none more profitable, and none more de 7 


able than riendihip And indeed this was a 
Maxim which he not only verified by his Dil- 


oh courſe, moſt powerfully eſtabliſhed by his 


Lite, his Actions and Manners. How powerful 
Friendſhip is, you may learn from the Fictions 
of the Ancients; in the Multiplicity and Vatiety 


of which, back to remoteſt Ages, ſcarcely can 


you find three Pair of Friends bcetwixt the Times 


Houſe, what a Number of Friends did Epicurus 


entertain, in what Strength and Harmony of 
Affections did they all live! In this he is even 


now imitated by his Followers. 
Br to return to our Subject, for particular 


Inſtances were both needleſs and endleſs. I per- 


ceive then, that our Sect has treated of Friend- 
ſnhip in three different Ways; ſome have main- 
tained, that the Pleaſures belonging to Friend- 


\ ſhip. are. not ſo intereſting as thoſe relating to 


our own Perſons, and here ſome imagine that 
this weakens the Firmneſs of Friendſhip; yet 
they. make good their Poſition, and in my Opi- 


nion very calily get rid of the Difficulty: Becauſe, 


as 
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as 8 deny that the Virtues I have already treat: 
ed of can be diſtinct from Pleaſure, ſo they main- 
tain the ſame Connection betwixt that and Friend- 
ſhip. For if a ſolitary Life, without Friends, is 
fall of Trouble and Dread, then Reaſon herſelf - 
points out that we ſhould procure Friends: When 
they are procured, the Mind is at reſt, and can- 
not be ſeparated from the Hope and the Tow 
; of Please 

Now, as Maliciouſneſs, Envy and Diſtegard 
are Enemies to Pleaſure; ſo Friendſhips are not 
only rhe moſt faithful Promoters but Finiſhers of 
Pleaſure both ſocial and perſonal, by which they 
enjoy the preſent, nay, arc ſupported by the Hopes 
of following future Delights. Therefore, as it is 
impoſſible by any manner of means to maintain 
the Vigour and the Duration of human 
neſs without Friendſhip, or indeed Friendſhip ir- 
ſelf, unleſs we love our Friends as ourſelves; 
this is the very Effect of Friendſhip, and Friend- 
ſhip is connected with Pleaſure : For all the 
and all the Pangs of our Friends affect un 
as them. 

Upo the whole, the 58 Man with be con- 
cern'd about his Friend equally as if he was him- 
ſelf, and be ready to undcrtake the ſame Toils 
for his Friend's Pleaſure as he would for his own: 
And all that has been ſaid of the Virtues, as they 
are ſtill inherent to Pleaſures, are equally appli- 
cable to Friendſhip. It was therefore very finely 
ſaid by Epicurus, almoſt in the following Words: 
The ſame way of Reaſoning that has fortified the 
Mind againſt the Fear of continual or laſting Evil, 
3 > pointed out to us Friendſhip, as being the 

| « ſtrongeſt 


\ 
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45 Ag ne within the Limits «i ane 
5 Life.“ ** 
Bor there are ſme Fwy; and thoſe te too 
Men of Senſe, who, being a little more appre- 
henſive of the Force of your Invectives, arc afraid, 
if they ſhould maintain that Friendſhip is amiable 
only for the Pleaſure that attends it, that Friend- 
ſhip itſelf would ſeem to be but a very lame Vir- 
tue. Therefore they tell us, that the firſt Ad- 
vances, the firſt Interminglings, and mutual long- 
ing for a ſtricter Intercourſe, all proceed from a 
Motive of Pleaſure; but when this Intercourſe 
ſhall beget a Familiarity, that then their Love 
dilates, and ſpreads it's Sweets ſo wide, that were 
there no Utility attending Friendſhip, yet the 
mutual Paſſion betwixt Friends for their own 
"fakes; independant of all other Conſiderations, 
would ſtill take place: For if we are apt to be 
fond of particular Situations, of Temples, Cities, 
Towns, Academies, Exerciſes, Dogs, Horſes, or 
ſportive Amuſements and Recreations; how much 
more natural and juſtifiable is ſuch Fondneſs when 
the Object is ſocial Endearment. 

Bor ſome there arc who maintain, that there 
is a tacit Agreement amongſt all wiſe Men, that 
they ſhall love their Friends equally. with them- 
ſelves. This we are ſenſible is very practicable, 
we have oft times ſeen it experimentally true; 
and it is evident, that ſuch an Union of Affections 
is as much fitted for the Purpoſes of happy Life, 
as any thing we can conceive. From all which 
Conſiderations we may conclude, that the Courſe 

of Friendſhip is ſo far from being interrupted by 
Jp our chief Good in Pleaſure, that were it 


not 


4 
| J Sg + 79... + * „ 
"Good and Evil. as 
= 


not for Pleaſure, we never ſhould have been able 
to account for the Exiſtence of Friendſhip. © © 


and evident than the Sun at Noon-day ; if it is 
wholly drawn from the Fountain of Nature; if 
all my Diſcourſe is ſtrengthened and confirmed * 
by the moſt diſintereſted and-unvarying of all Evi- 
dences, I mean our Senſes; if infant Children, 
' if unſpeaking Brutes, by the Influence and Directi- 
on of Nature, almoſt pcoclaim that there is no- 
thing agreeable but Pleaſure, and nothing Harſh” 
but Pain; of both which they are unprejudic'd 
and uninfluenc'd Judges : Are we not under the 
| ſtrongeſt Obligations of Gratitude to the Man, 
who, upon hearing as it were the Voice of Na- 
ture, ſo ſoundly and fo wiſely underſtood her 
Language, as to conduct al! who have the En- 
joyment of their Senſes into the Paths of calm, 
tranquil, quict, and happy Life? One who to 
you appears to be unlearned, becauſe he diſre- 
garded all Learning beſides that which is aſliſting 
in the Attainment of human Felicity. 
Did he, as Triarius and I have done, by your 
Perſuaſion, waſte his Time in turning over the 
Works of Poets, in which there is no ſolid Ad- 


| vantage, and nought but childih Amuſement? 


Or did he, like Plato, take up with only Muſic, 
Geometry, Calculations and Aſtronomy, which, 
as they are built upon wrong Principles, are all 
of them fallacious; and were they otherwile, 
yet no way contribute to the Pleaſure, that is, ro 
the Excellency of Living? Should he have pur- 
ſued ſuch Arts, and have abandon'd the great, 
the painful, and therefore adyantagious Art of 

Living? 


| ef | 
46 Concerning the Ends of Things 
Living? Epicarus therefore was not. illiterate ; 
but they are Dunces who think, that when they 
are old they ought to be groping after that Learn- 
ing which it is ſhameful even for a School-boy 
not to haye acquir'd. 

Her Ihave now explain'd, continued To orqua- 
tus, my Sentiments, with the View of learning 
what your Judgment of them is; a Liberty I have 
often wiſh'd for, but never was before auger 
with an ts of Gs: N | 


The End of the Firft Book. 


M. TuLL1us 
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1 . which they a at me, that 
they were ready to hear me; I mult 
entreat of you, ſaid I, not to ima- 
gine that I am to lay before you a 
Courſe of Lectures, like a Philoſopher; a Prac- 
tice which I never much approv'd of, even ia 
profeſs d Philoſophers : For when did Socrates, 
who juſtly claums the Appellation of the Founder 
of. Philoſophy, ever obſerve any ſuch Method? 

That was indeed the Practice of the Sophri/ts, as 
they arc call'd ; one of whom, Leontinus Cor- 
gias, had firſt the Aſſurance in a School to y 
| _ 
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for a Theſes, that is, challeng'd any one to dif. 
pute with him upon any Subject his Adverſary 
had a mind. This was a ſtrange Piece of Con. 
fidence ; I would call it Impudence, were it not 
that the ſame Practice was after wards adopted 
by our Philoſophers. 
Bur we perceive, that both the Sophiſt I 
have nam'd, and his Brethren, were ridicul'd by 
Socrates ; for he us d to worm. thoſe he diſputed 
with out of their Sentiments, by putting Queſti- 
ons to them, that he might adapt his Anſwer to 
them accordingly. This manner not having been 
preſery'd by his Succeſſors, it was renew'd and 
refitted by Arceſilas; fo that he oblig'd his Hear- 
ers not to ask his Sentiments, but to open theirs 
to him. After doing this, he oppugn'd them; 
but then they were at liberty to defend their 
Opinions in the beſt manner they were able. 
But in other Schools, whoever has propos d a. 
Queſtion, holds his Peace ; and this is now the 
Practice in the Academics. There, when a 
Hearer lays down a Propoſition, for inſtance, 
Pleaſure to me ſeems to be the higheſt Good; 
it is oppugn'd in a continued Diſcourſe : So that 
we may caſily conceive, that the Propoſer of any 
ſuch Queſtion might not really be of ſuch a 
Opinion, but that they wanted to hear what 
could be urg'd againſt it. 

Wx act With more Propriety; for Torquatus 
has told us his real Sentimerits, nay, has given 
his Reaſons why he holds them. But I am of 
opinion, though I was highly cntertain'd with the 
continued Thread of his Diſcourſe, that you much 


more clearly draw the Concluſions you want to 
form, 
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form, and come to iſſue, when you diſcuſs 
and underſtand, in every particular P 1 
tion, how much of it is admitted, and how 
much deny d by your feveral Opponents. The 
Stream of a Diſcourſe, like that of a Torrent, 
though it may ſweep along with it many Parti- 
culars of every kind, yet never can you ſtop, 
never can you ſeize aught, never can you ſtem 
the Rapidity of it's Current. But in all Diſputa- 
tions which roll upon Enquiry, and are regulated 
by a certain Form and Method, the firſt thing to 
be ſettled (in the ſame manner as with certain 
Law Forms, which ſay, Keep to the Point) is, 
that the Diſputants ſhould preciſcly agree upon 
the Point they are to canvals. 

EPICURUS approv'd of this Mcthod of 
proceeding by Plato in his Phedris ; and he 
admitted, that it ought to take place in all Mat- 
ters of Diſputation. But then he had wrong 
Notions of what ought immediately to follow; 
for he difallow'd of any Definition, without which 
it is often impoſlible for the Diſputants to agree 
upon what is the Subject of their Debate, as hap- 
pens in the very Argument now under our Con- 
ſideration. For we are upon an Enquiry into 
what is the End of Good Things. Now, how 
is it poſlible for us to ſucceed in ſuch an Enqui- 
ry, without agreeing amongſt ourſelves, what an 
End is, and likewiſe what Good T hings imply ? 

TH1s unfolding as it were of hidden Objects, 
wherein they are both illuſtrated and characteriſed, 
is what we call a Definition, which even you 
inadvertently ſometimes us d. For you dcfin'd 
this End, this Extream, this Ultimation, to — 

E that 
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5 Bo Concerning the Ends of Things 
” - that to which all that is good refers, itſelf being 
abſolutely independant of any Object. And in- 
deed this is a noble Definition of the Thing. 
Perhaps, had there been any Occaſion for it, you 
would have defin'd what Good itſelf implies, as 
being either the Object which Nature covets, 
or that it is what is moſt beneficial, or molt * af- 
ting, or even moſt agreeable to us. And now, 
if it is not too much Trouble, as you appear to 
have no Averſion to Definitions, when it is for 
your Purpoſe to make them, I beg that you would 
define to us what Pleaſure is, ſince it is from 
it that all this Diſputation has ariſen? | 
As if, reply'd the other, there was a Man 
alive ignorant of what Pleaſure is, or who ſtood 
in need of any Definition for making it more in- 
telligible to his Apprehenſion! I would give you 
an Inſtance, anſwer d 1, of ſuch a Man in my 
own Perſon, were it not that I think the Idea I 
have of Pleaſure is clear, ſettled, and compre- 
henſive. But now give me leave to ſay, that 
Epicurus himſelf was ignorant and inconſiſtent 
on this Head; and he who fo frequently incul- 
cates the Expedicncy of accurately defining the 
Meaning annex'd to Words, was ſometimes at a 
loſs for underſtanding the Import of this Word 
Pleaſure, and the Idea which the Term conveys. 
- THAT is pleaſant enough, replies he with a 
Sneer, that the very Perſon who maintains Plea- 
ſure to be the Perfection of all that is deſirable, 
the Ultimation and Termination of all good 
Things, ſhould be ignorant both of it's Nature 
and Qualities. So then, replies I, it ſeems that 
either Epicurus underſtood, or that all Mankind 
The Original here cannot be tranſlated. beſides 
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' beſides don't underſtand, what Pleaſure is. How 


do you make that appear? /ays the other. Be- 
cauſe, reply'd J, all the World take that to be 
Pleaſure which, by operating upon the Senſes, 
touches and pervades them with a certain De- 
gree of Delight. And can you imagine, an- 


ſwer'd he, that Epicurus was ignorant of this 


kind of Pleaſure? Not always, ſaid J; he is 
ſometimes too ſenſible of it ; for inſtance, where 
he declares that he has no Notion of cither the 
Exiſtence or the Qualitics of any Good, but that 
which conſiſts in cating, drinking, the Tickling 
of the Ears, and the Gratification of obſcene 
Luſts: Let me ask you, has he not maintain'd all 
this? And pray, reply d he, do you imagine that 
I ſhall bluſh for him if he has, or that I ſhall 
not be able to prove to you in what Senſe he 
has maintain'd all this? That I have no manner 


of doubt about, aid J; I believe you will do 
it very eaſily; nor do I think you have the leaſt 


Occaſion for being aſham'd of aſſenting to the 


Doctrine of a wiſe Man, the only one, fo far as 


I can find, who ever profeſs'd himſelf of that 
Order. For I can't agree, that Metrodorus pro- 
feſod himſelf to be a wi/e Man; but as he was 
complimented by Epicurus with that -Appella- 
tion, he was unwilling to reject ſo valuable a 
Favour. As to the Seven Sages, they had that 
Appellation conferr'd upon them, not from their 
own Suffrage, but that of all Mankind. 


Bu r at preſent I am ſatisfied, that Epicurus, 


in theſe Words, had the very ſame Sentiments 
with others, as to Pleaſure: For every body un- 
derſtands it to be a certain delightful Operation, 

„ that 


52 Concerning the Ends of Things 
that glads the Senſes; by the Greeks call'd dn, 
and by the Latins voluptas. Then, anſwers 
my Friend, what is it you require more? I will 
tell you, replies I; and, I own, it is rather that 
I myſelf may be edify'd, than from any Deſire 
J have to quarrel either with Epicurus or 
with you. As for my part, anſwer'd he, it will 
give me much greater Delight to be edify'd by 
what you communicate, than to quarrel with 
you. Do you then know, ſays I, what the Su- 
preme Good is, to which Hieronymus, the Rho- 
dian, thinks all Objects ought to be directed? 
I know, reply d he, that he thought this great 
End was the being free of all Senſation of Pain. 
Well, and what was his Opinion as to Pleaſure ? 
Why, he denied that it was deſirable in itſelf. 
THEN he was of opinion, that Joy was one 
thing, and to be free from Pain another. And 
therefore his Opinion was very abſurd, anſcer d 
my Friend ; for, as I proved a little before, the 
higheſt Pitch of compleated Pleaſure, is the Re- 
moval of all Pain. I fhall explain by and by, 
anſwer'd J, what is implied in the Removal of 
Pain: But unleſs you have a very ſtrong Spirit 
of Perverſeneſs in you, I will oblige you to ad- 
mit, that there is a Difference betwixt being 
pleas d, and not being pain'd. I am afraid you 
will find me very perverſe, at leaſt as to this 
Point, anſwer'd he; for I am clearly ſatisfied it 
is an indiſputable Truth. Then I put it to him, 
Has not a Perſon who is thirſty, Pleaſure in 
drinking? Certainly. Is this the fame kind of 
Pleaſure he feels when his Thitſt is quenched ? 
Donubtleſs it is of another kind; for the "op 
: ure 


e we feel in our Thirſt being quenched is per- 
— 2 * that of quenching 7 hit is 

erative: Then why do you confound Things 
o unlike to one another, under the ſame Term? 

Pr'ythee, replies he, call to mind what I told 
you ſome time ago, that Pleaſure, after Pain is 
removed, may be varied, but cannot be heighten- 
ed. I do, ſays J; but that is rather ſpeaking 
in ſpecious Language, than with good Senſe : For 
Variety in our Language is properly applied to 
different Colours, and from thence to a great 
many other Objects; a varied Poem, a varied 
Speech, varied Manners, a varied Fortune: We 
even ſay that Pleaſure is varied, when it reſults 
from many different Objects, creating many 
different Senſations of Pleaſure. Had you ſpoke 
of this kind of Variety, I ſhould have under- 
ſtood you (tho' I own I do underſtand you with- 
out your explaining yourſelf;) but I am not 
quite ſo clear as to that Variety you talk of, 
when you ſay, that the Privation of Pain is 
the Perfection of Pleaſure ; no more than when 
you tell me, that when we taſte any thing that 
creates a delightful Senſation upon the Palate, 
that then the Pleaſure is operative, and therefore 
varied; but ſtill that the Pleaſure of not feeling 
Pain can never be heightened. Why you ſhould 
call that a Pleaſure, is what I cannot conccive. 


CHAP. ILL 


AN any thing, anſwers he, be more de- 
A _ lightful than to be free of Pain? I'll admit 
all that, rep/yd J, for I have not come to ex- 
E 3 Plain 
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plain that Point yet; but will you therefore 
ſay, that what we may call Indolence, is the 
ſame thing with Pleaſure ? But it certainly is, 
anſwer'd he, and the higheſt Pleaſure too that 
can poſſibly be effected. Then, /aid I, as You 
have thus eſtabliſhed your Supreme Good, why 
ſhould you be under any Difficulties of maintain- 
ing, to the beſt of your Power, that it wholly 
conſiſts of being free from Pain? For where is 
* the Neceſlity of introducing Pleaſure into the 
Aſſemby of Virtues, like a Whore into a Com- 
pany of Matrons? Give me leave to tell you, 
that the very Word Pleaſure has ſomething 
about it that is invidious, infamous and ape 
cious. 
Fox this Reaſon, you very often tell us, that 
we don't underſtand what Epicurus means by 
Pleaſure. Why, this has bcen very often told 
to myſelf; and tho'I am pretty cool in debating, 
yet I could not help being ſometimes nettled at 
it: That I ſhould be ſuch a Dunce as not to un- 
derſtand what the Greeks mean by zen, and the 
Latins by voluptas ! That 1 ſhould be ſo groſly 
ignorant in one of thoſe Languages, but which I | 
cannot ſay; and that I ſhould be at a Loſs in a 
thing that every Man, who profeſſes himſelf an 
Epicurean, underſtands perfectly! With you, a 
Man who has a mind to be a Philoſopher has not 
occaſion ſo much as to learn his Alphabet, to 
turn out the beſt Diſputant in the World. There- 
fore, as our Anceſtors brought the famous Cincin- 
natus from the Plow to be Dictator, ſo you, 
from all the Vagabonds 1 8 8 Earth, make a Col- 
| lection 
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lection of * thoſe worthy, but ſurely very igno- 
rant Fellows; and ſhall they for that Reaſon un- 
derſtand the Meaning of Epicurus, where I am 
at a loſs to do it. 

Bur to ſhew that I do underſtand it, give me 
leave to ſay, that our Term Pleaſure is the very 
ſame with what he calls n We are very often 
at a loſs for an appoſite Latin Word to expreſs 
a Greek one, and convey the ſame Meaning. 
Here we arc at no ſuch loſs. It was impoſlible 
to have found any thing more exactly deſcribed 
in both Languages than Pleaſure is. All the 
World who knows our Language annex two Pro- 
perties to Pleaſure, Sercnity of Mind, and a de- 
lightful operative Senſation in the Body. For 
the Perſon in F Trabea expreſſes the too great 
Pleaſure of the Mind by the Word Laetitia, or 
Joy; which is the ſame that the Fellow felt in 
Cæcilius, when he ſays, that he is joyful with 
all manner of Joyfulneſs. But there is this 
Difference, that the o toics maintain Pleaſure, even 
in the Mind, to be a vitious Property; for they 
define it to be the Rapture of the Mind with- 
out Reaſon, in the Imagination of it's enjoying 
great Good. Neither Joy nor Gladneſs can be 
applied to the Body; but, in Propriety of Speech, 
the Word Pleaſure is uſed to expreſs that Ju- 
cunditas or Delęctation which operates upon 


* Thoſe worthy,] Orig. Pelaſgi, who were a People of Greece, 
very much diſperſed through all the Corners of the Roman Empire, 
and-pretty much reſembling the Sawoyards with us; ſo that their 
Name was uſed to ſignify a Vagabond. . 

+ Trabea) This is an old Poet, whoſe Works are mention'd no 
where but by our Author. The two firſt Lines he quotes after- 
wards are from Plautus, and the third from Terence, 1 
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any Senſe. And if we pleaſe we may apply the 


fame DeleQation to the Mind, as it is equally 

ſuſceptible of Comfort as the Body. We are, 

however, to underſtand there's a great Dilterenye 
betwixt the Man who ſays, 


Im fo imwrapt with Joy, my Senſe is gone, 
And the Man who ſays, 
At length my Soul has catch'd the Fire. 


Tus firſt of whom exults with Gladneſs, while 
the other is excruciated with Pain. There is a 


Middle betwixt both, as he who ſays in Terence, 


. However late our Acquaintance ma W have 
been. 


Tris Perſon feels neither Toy 1 nor Pain; and 
the middle State betwixt him who enjoys the 
moſt exquiſite bodily Dclights, and him who is 
tormented by the Extremity 'of Pain, is the Man 
who is free of both. 

ARE you ſatisfied by this time, that I am quite 
Maſter of the Energy of. Expreſlion, or that I 
am ſtill to begin to learn-my-Greek and Latin? 


Take care however, as I think I underſtand 


Greek tollerably well, if I am at a loſs for Epi- 
curuss Meaning, that it is not owing to his own 
want of Perſpicuity, and his talking unintelligibly. 
This is a Fault that may happen two Ways, and 
yet be excuſable: Firſt, When a Man does it on 
purpoſe, as Heraclitus, who was nicknamed the 
Obſcure, from his too dark manner of treating 
phyſical Subjects. Or when ſuch Obſcurity lies 
in the Subject, and not in the Words, that the 


diſculling . it becomes unintelligible; which is 
Plato's 
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Plato's Caſe in his Timens. But in my opinion 
Epicurus ſpoke as plain and diſtin& as he could, 
as the Subjects he treats of arc not obſcure like 
Phyſics, nor intricate as the Mathematics, and 
common cven to common Pcople. You cannot 
however ſay that I am ignorant of what Plea- 
fare ic, but of what he ſays. From this it will 
follow, not that I don't comprehend the Force 
of that Word, but that he affects to ſpeak in 
Terms peculiar to himſelf, and therefore neglects 
thoſe that are common to us. 
Fox if he ſhould teach the ſame as Hierony- 
mus, who tells us, that the ſupreme Good is 
to live without Uneaſmeſs; why ſhould he chuſe 
to call this Pleaſure, and not the Abſence of - 
Pain, as Hieronymus does, who underſtands 
what he ſays? But if he really thinks that this is 
Pleaſure, let him join his operative Pleaſure to 
It; for thus he will give Terms both to that in- 
chanting Pleaſure, which conſiſts in Operation, 
and to that which is ſtable, as conſiſting in an 
Abſence of all Pain. But why ſhould he _ 
all this Noiſe, as he never can ſucceed in 
ſuading any Man who has Conſciouſneſs, that 4 
who is acquainted with the Nature of his own 
Senſations, that not feeling Pain and enjoying 
Pleaſure are the ſame Things. Indeed, Tor- 
quatus, this is torturing our very Senſes, it is 
. wrenching from our Minds every familiar Idea 


fthat wc have annexed to Words. For is there 


a Man who is not ſenſible there are three Con- 
ditions of Life : One when we arc in Pleaſure, 
another when in Pain, and a third, the State 
in which we arc now in. For I believe that 

you 
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58 Concerning the Ends of Things 
you are ſenſible neither of Pleaſure nor of Pain, 
as you are not feaſting to give you Pleaſure, nor 
tormented to give you Pain. But don't you per- 
ceive what Multitudesarein the intermediate State 
of neither Foy nor Pain? By no Means, replied | 

he; and I affirm, all who are without Pain to 
be in a State even of the moſt exquiſite Plea- 


fare. Then the Perſon who mixes a Draught 
for another without being thirſly himſelf, ex- 
' Pperiences the ſame Degree of Pleaſure as be 


who drinks it in. all the Rage of Thirſt. A. 
Truce, if you pleaſe, continued he, with your 
queſtioning, which I had much rather you had- 
done from the very Beginning, having foreſcen 


thoſe very logical Snares. Then, /aid J. you 


rather chuſe. we ſhould diſpute rhetorically than 
logically. How, anſwer'd he, is not a continued 
Diſcourſe as proper for the Philoſopher as Rhe- 
torician? Zeno the Stoic, replied I, after Ari- 


fotle, has told us, that all the Power of ſpeak- 


ing is divided. into two Parts, that Rhetoric re- 
ſembles the Palm of the Hand, and Logic the 
Fift ; becauſe Kfetoricians diſpute more at 


large, and Logicians more cloſely. I will there- 


fore let you have your cwn way, and, if J can, 
I will treat this Subject rhetarzcally, but with 
the Rhetoric of a Philoſopher, and not that of 
a Barriſter; which ſometimes renders it neceſſary 
for us to ſink a little into Flatneſs, that we may 
riſe the more into Popularity. 

Bur, my Friend, while Epicurus neglects Lo- 


gic, which alone contains the whole Science 


both of apprehending and diſtinguiſhing the Qua- 


lities and the Properties of Things by it's Perſpi- 


cuity 


Good and Evil. 59 
cuity and Method of diſputing, in my Opinion 
he loſes himſelf in his Argument, by having no 
Rule to diſtinguiſh upon in what he wants to 
inculcate, as is his Caſe in the Subject we are 
now upon. You have told us, that Pleaſure is 
the Supreme Good. This put us under a Neceſ- 
ſity of laying open the Nature of Pleaſure, for 
otherwiſe we could never have explain d our 
own Propoſition : And had your Maſter explain'd 
it, he never would have flounder'd ſo much a- 
bout it as he did; for he either would have 
ſtuck by that which Ariſtippus counts Pleaſure, 
the ſoft, the gentle Titillation of the Senſes; 
that Senſation which Brutes, had they a Language, 
would call Pleaſure: Or, if he was for a Lan- 
guage of his own, different from that which was 
uſed 


By all the Youth of Athens and Myczne, 


and by all the Greeks mention'd in this Anape- 
ſtic, he would have call'd this meer Privation of 
Pain Pleaſure, and have rejected the Pleaſure 
adopted by Ariſtippus : Or, if he had approved of 
both Definitions, as indeed he does, he would 
have join'd the Privation of Pain with Plea- 
ſure, and from thence have formed two ultimate 
Goods. 

Fox many great Philoſophers have join'd to- 
gether two Ultimations of Good ; for inſtance, 
Ariſtotle, who 75 d the Exerciſe of Virtue to 
the Perfection of oil, 5 in Life. Callipho 
join'd Pleaſure to 'y. Diodorus to — 
ſame — added the Privation of Pain. 
Bpicnrus would have done the ſame, had = 

join 


60 Concerning the Ends of Things 
join d the Sentiment which is now aſcrib'd to 


Supreme Good, But in another Book, wherein 


Hieronymus, to the old Opinion of Ariſtippus; 
for they differ from one another; for which 


Reaſon each uſes a ſeparate U/timation, though 


both of thcm underſtood: Greek 3 well: 
And yet Ariſtiptus, who places . Good 
in Pleaſure, never maintain'd the *Privation of 
Pain to be Pleaſure; nor did Hieronymus, who 

laced the Supreme Good in the Privation of 
Pans, ever call that State of Indolence by the 
Name of Pleaſure; the Reaſon is plain, becauſe 
he never reckon'd Pleaſure to be among the 
Things that Nature covets. 


CH A P. III. 


UT that you may not imagine our Differ- 
ence to be only with regard to Words, 

let me tell you, that being without Pain, and 
being in Pleaſure, are two diſtinct Things; and 
you endeavour not only to affix one Name to 
thoſe two very diſtinct Things (for that I could 
more caſily bear) but to make them both the 
ſame Thing, which is irreconcileable to all Senſe 
and Reaſon. As Epicurus approv'd of both, he 
ought to have adapted both; as in fact he does, 


but without any Diſtinction of Terms: For, while 


in a great many Paſlages he extols that kind of 
Pleaſure which all of us agree on to be Pleaſure, 
he ventures to ſay, that he never once ſuſpected 
that there can be any Good ſeparated from the 
Ariſtippean kind of Pleaſure ; and this he deli- 
vers in a Diſcourſe which wholly treats of the 


he 


Good and Evil. - Gr 
he comprizes in a narrow Compaſs his moſt 
weighty Maxims, and which he is faid to have 
uttcr'd as ſo many Oracles of Wiſdom, he writes 
in the following Words. (No doubt, T5rquarns, 
you are perfectly acquainted with them; tor you, 
and all his Sect, have ſurely got by heart his 
Kupizs dog at, that is, his Choice Preſcriptions, as 
being a brief Digeſt of his moſt weighty Maxims 
for the Attainment of a happy Life ;) Mind there- 
fore whether I tranſlate his Words unfairly: 
'« Ip the Efficients of Pleaſure to the Lux- 
e urious, freed them from the Fear of Gods, 
« Death, and Pain, and preſcribed Bounds to 
ce the Appctites; I ſhould have nothing to ob- 
ec je to them, ſince all would be full of Plea- 
« ſure; nor could there be the leaſt room for 
« Pain or Sickneſs, that is, for any Evil.” 
TRIARIUS could not reſtrain himſelf 
upon this Quotation : Pr'ythee, Torquatus, ſays 
he, arc theſe the Words of Epicurus? Now, I 
do believe he knew they were, but that he had 
a mind to extort the Confeſſion out of Torqua- 
tus. But the other, not at all daunted, anſwer'd 
with a ready Aſſurance, Theſe are indeed his 
very Words, but you don't comprehend his 
Meaning. Then, anſwer d I, he means one 
thing, and ſpeaks another : But here I very well 
underſtand what he ſays, for he ſpeaks in very 
plain Terms; and if he tells us, in effect, that 
* the Luxurious arc not to be blamed if they 


®* The Luxurious) Commentators have taken great Liberties 
here, to invert the Order of this Sentence ; but as I cannot find 
they are warranted by any MS, and as I think the Words make 


very good Senſe as they ftand, I have alter'd nothing. 


arc 


%.. - 


62 Concerning the Ends of Things 
are wife, it is as abſurd as if he ſhould ſay, that 
Parricides are not to be reproved if they are not 
paſſionate, nor fear the Gods, Death, nor Pain. 
But to what Purpoſe does he make any Ex- 
ception as to the Luxurious, or ſuppoſe that any 
of them, who live in a State of Luxury, would 
not merit the Reproof of our Philoſopher under 
that Denomination, provided they took carc to 
conform themſelves in other Circumſtances? 
Bur, Friend Epicurus, would the Luxurious 
deſerve. no Reproof from you, for living in ſuch 
a manner as to purſue Pleaſure 7ndi/criminately, 
eſpecially ſince, according to you, the Perfection 
of Pleaſure conſiſts in the Privation of Pain? 
Beſides, we may find ſome very eminent Sots, who 
make no ſcruple to devour even the Meat of the 
Sacrifices upon the * Platter of the Prieſt; and 
then have ſuch a Contempt for Death, as to 
have always this Verſe from the f Hymnis in their 


Mouths; | 


Give me ſix Months of Pleaſure out, 
The ſeventh to Pluto I'll devote. 


And they are furniſhed with Epicarus' Antidotes 
againſt Pain, as regularly as from Þ a Diſpenſary. 
If Life is painful, let it be ſhort ; if long, let 
zt be light. Yet I cannot underſtand how a 
Man can be luxurious and yet preſcribe Bounds 
to his Appetite. 
THEN where is the Senſe of ſaying, I o, 
have nothing to object to the Luxurious, if they 
preſcribed Bounds to their Appetites ; when it is 
* Platter of the Prieſt ;] Orig. Edant de Patilla. 
+ This probably was a Cornedy of Menander, tranſlated into Latin. 
+ 4 Difpenſary.) Orig. De Narthecio. N ch | 
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. © Good and Boil 63 
the ſame as to ſay, I ould have no Objettions 
ainſt Sots, if they were not Sots, or I ſhould 
like the Wicked very well, if they were Men of 
Virtue. But our auſtere Philoſopher thinks, 
that Luxury is. not blameable in itſelf: And in 
Conſcience, Torquatus, to tell the Truth, he is 
in the right as to his Opinion, if Pleaſure is the 
chief Good. I hope you will not here, as you 
generally do, bring in a Suppoſition of that kind 
of Sots- who yomit at Table, and are carried 
away from their Meals, and cram themſelves 
next Day, over Yeſterday's Cruditics. Who boaſt 
of never having ſeen the Sun either ſetting or 
riſing, and who are Beggars after waſting their 
Patrimonies. None of us imagine that ſuch Sots 
have Pleaſure in Life: No! Iſpeak of the neat, the 
elegant, thoſewho employ the moſt exquiſite Cooks 
and Bakers, who prevent Cruditics by the Exer- 
ciſe of Angling, Hunting and Hawking, and: have 
every thing in the utmoſt Perfedion; * Whoſe 
Wines, as Lucilius has it, being pour d from 4 
capacious 
'* Whoſe Nine,] This is a Quotation from Lucilius, and a very 
perplext Quotation it is. I ſhall give my Reader the Original, and 
offer a Conjecture or two of my own, tho? it is one of the deſperate 
Paſſages given up by the Critics. The manner in which it ſtands is: 
Duibus vinum defuſum i pleno fit: Hirſiphon, cui nihil dempfit ; nix 
& ſacculus abftulerit ; adbibentes ludos. This, notwithſtanding the 
idle and numerous Conjectures of the Commentators, I take to be 
the true Reading, and the Englifs to be: | a7 
Whoſe Wine is drawn from a full Hog bead, and which is fine 
enough not to require to bs rack'd off by Hir/iphon, and cool enough 
wot to need the Aid of palling Bags of Snow. The Reader will pleaſe 
to obſerve, that the Romans made uſe of Snow-Bags to cool their 
Wines: And as to the Hirſiphon, which none of the Critics know an 
thing about, it was probably a long Pipe, about the Thickneſs of a di- 
d Gut, by which they rack' off their Wine in the Gme manner 
as we do our Ale; but leaving a good deal of Sediment at the Bot- 
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64 Concerning the Ends of Things 
capacious Veſſel, can require neither to be rack'd 


akvays at Play; and all that: Without which 


Ingredicnts of Life, Epicurus ſays, he does not 


know what Good is. Let there be likewiſe 
beautiful Boys to ſerve them; and their Dreſſes, 
their Plate, their Corinthian Vaſes, the Spot itſelf, 
and the Building thereon, all in the ſame Taſte. 
1 wiLL own that thoſe Senſualiſts live well, 
but never that they live happily. From this it 
will follow, not that Pleaſure ceaſes to be Plea- 
ſure, but that it is not the Supreme Good, It 
was not an Inſenſibility of Pleaſure in Lælius, 
who when young was the Diſciple of Diogenes 
the S$toic, and afterwards of Panetius, that got 
him the Epithet of the /7/e, but becauſe he deſ- 


iſed Pleaſure : For it does not follow, that a 


Man who has a 4;/cernzmg Heart ſhould have a 


very diſtinguiſbing Palate. You remember the 


. Verſes :* 


* O Dock-leaf, when you're known you then 


— we pvd, 
Cry'd he, whoſe Wiſdom all Mankind approv'd. 
KG N f Lzlius, 


tom of the Veſſel, is the Reaſon why the Poet ſays, Hirfphon cui 
nibil denipfit, in like manner as the nix & ſacculus abſtulerit may be 
applied to that Strength and Flavour of the Wine, which the mixing 
it with Snow mutt neceſſarily diminiſh. To go into all the Authori- 


ties to ſupport this Conjecture would he endlels ; I have always made 


it a Rule in my Notes to the foregoing Part of this Work, to offer 
ſach Conjectures as naturally ſuggeſt. It is eaſy to find Authorities 
from reading to ſupport and reconcile the wildeſt ; but if the Reaſon 
of a Criticiſm does not occur at firſt, provided it is founded on pro- 
per Authority, there is very little Hopes of it's proving ſatisfactory 
to thee Reader afterwards. e 
0 1 It is a Pity that the Verſes quoted here and 


elſewhere by our W 
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off by a Siphon, nor cool d by a Sack full of Snow z 
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- » Le#lius, the truly great, whoſe Virtue's Rage, 
Publius Galonius, what a Mretch you are, 


TD Farms and Houſes in a Shrimp go 
As in a Sturgeons Sauce your Parks 


you drown. 


THesE are the Words of a Man who account- 
ing Pleaſure as nothing, thought no Man could 
live well if he accounted Pleaſure every thing. 
He does not deny, that Galonius ever had Plca- 
ſure * in ſupping, for in that he would have 
been wrong, but that he ever ſupp'd well. He 
therefore makes a grave and ſevere Diſtinction 
betwixt Pleaſure and Good, and draws this Con- 
cluſion, That all they who ſup well, ſup with 
Pleaſure; but that it does not follow, that they who 
ſup with Pleaſure, ſup well. Lucilius always 
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ſupp'd well. 3 5 
4 Wuar is it to ſup well? Why, Lucilius tells 
„vou, f upon ordinary Fare; but we muſt not for. 
5 ; 


his Age. There might be ſome particular Circumſtances to render 
e | 
ſurely they are a little uncouth now. The Galenius here mention 
was a noted Epicure, and is mention'd both by Horace and our Au- 
* 12 I illing odern R Cu- 
In ſupping,] I am very unwilling to modernize a Roman Cu- 

ſtom, oy. t i can be preſerv'd with the leaſt Propriety. 
The Reader will remember, that the chief Meal of the Romans was 
their Supper. __— 3 ee 

+ Upon ordinary Fare ;] Orig. Cace, condito, fed cedo caput 
tenæ: Hern, bono. quid ex eo? Si queris libenter. Tho“ I have, 
in Conformity with my Text, printed theſe Words as I find them 
there; yet the Reader of any Taſte will find they have been 6 
proſed only by the happy W of Tranſcribers and Critics, "* | 


CH ATA ra. 
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65 Concerning the Ends of Things 
get the chief Diſh, which is profitable Diſ- 

courſe. And what aroſe from this? Why, his 

Pleaſure: For he came to Supper, that he might 

fatisty the Cravings of Nature. He was there- 
fore in the right to deny that Galonius ever 
ſupp'd well: He was juſtified in ſaying that Ga- 

lonius was a Wretch, eſpecially as he made the 

Art of Eating the whole of his Study; at the 

ſame time, no body will ſay but that Galonius 

was pleaſed when he ſupp d. Then, ſay you, 

how can it be ſaid that he did not ſup well? 

My Anſwer is, Becauſe to ſup well, one mult 

ſup decently, Jrugany and genteelly ; whereas he 

ſupp'd Hoggiſbly, indulgingly and ſlovenly. Læ- 

lius therefore did not prefer the Sweerneſs of 
the Dock: leaf to the Cui tons Sturgeon, for he 

overlook'd that very Sweerneſs ; which he never 

8 would have done, had he placed his Chief Good 

in Pleaſure. 


LE are therefore to remove out of the way 
* this Word Pleaſure, not only for the 
Virtue of Living, but for the Decency of Diſ- | | 
courſe. Can we then call a thing a Supreme Good || 
in Life, when we cannot perceive it to be ſo | 


did not perceive that they were part of Lucilius's Words, continued 
to be quoted by our Author. I muſt however do Manutins the Ju- 
"Rice to own that he /u/pedted this. The Reader perhaps will not 
be diſpleaſed to ſee a parallel Paſſage of our Author's, where he in- 
troduces the ſame Words in a manner that ſhews that this Verſe of 
Lucilius was become proverbial to him. It is from the 13th Book 
of his. Epiſtles to Atticus, where he ſays, Edit bibit «Yu; 6 jucunde, 
opipare ſant &f apparate: nec id ſolum ſed bene cocto, condito ſer- 
mone bono, & fi queri”, libenter. | 
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even in a Supper ? Then how can your Philoſo- 
pher talk of three Kinds of Deſires, thoſe which 
are natural and neceſſary,thoſe which are natural 
but not neceſſary, and thoſe which are neither 
natural nor neceſſary? In the firſt place, this is 
a very flovenly Diviſion; for he has made three 
Kinds out of two: This is not dividing a Thing, 
but breaking it in Pieces. For had he told us, 
that there are two kinds of Appetites, the 
natural and the ſuperfiuous; and then divided the 
natural into two Kinds, the neceſſary and the 
unneceſſary, the thing had been done. And this 
is the way in which the Gentlemen, who are 
Maſters of the Learning that he deſpiſed, uſe to 
proceed: For it is abſurd in a Diviſion to reckon 
a Part of a Thing amongſt the general Heads of 
the Thing divided. | < + 
ITuis however we could eaſily overlook ; for 


he was above minding the Elegancy of Reaſon- 


ing; he ſpoke whatever came uppermoſt: There- 
fore let us indulge him'in his way of ſpeaking, 
provided he is right in his Sentiments. And in- 
deed I can juſt endure, tho' I cannot much ap- 


prove of, Philoſophers talking of ſetting Bounds 


to * Appetites. How can an Appetite be bound- 


ed? No! it muſt be pluck'd up, it mult be utter- 


? 

* Appetites.) The Reader will obſerve, that the Word uſed by 
our Author here is Czpiditas ; which implies the Inordinacy of Ap- 
petite, It might be tranſlated ps more properly Luſt ; but that 
would not be doing Juſtice to Epicurus's Sentiments, becauſe Luft in 
our Language, in the common Acceptation of the Word, implies 
ſomething more ſenſual, than Epicarus ſeem'd to have meant in his 


general Diviſion : Nor am I at all ſatisfied that our Author has 


very fairly tranſlated Epicurus's Sentiment, when he annexes ſo very 
mean an Idea to the Word Cupiditas ; and that Epicurus did not in 


efftet mean the Cravings of the Conſſitu ion. 
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68 Concerning the Ends of Things 


not kill the Degeneracy 
takes up with a Mediocrity in Vice? However, 


2 RE? E 
” \ I” * 
A # 


ly rooted out. For how can a Man be blamed 
for having an Appetite, if he can indulge it in a 
Manner that may be juſtified ? By the ſame Rule 
you may ſay, let a Man be covetous, but in Mo- 


deration; let him be an Adulterer, but ſtill with 


Moderation; and in like manner let him be 
luxurious. What a Philoſophy is that which docs 
54 our Afﬀettions, but 


in the Diviſion I have mention d, I entirely ap- 
prove of his Meaning; I want only to ſet him 
right as to Method. Theſe Properties, he ought 


to term the Cravings 7 our Conſtitution. Let 


him elſewhere make uſe of the Word Apperite, 


as when he talks of Avarice and Intemperance, 


and other capital Vices; let him arraign theſe 
under the Name. of Apperztes. A 

Bor as he frequently takes thoſe and ſuch like 
Liberties, I will not cenſure him for fo doing; 


for it becomes ſo great and fo noble a Philoſo- 


pher to venture boldly in the Defence of his 
oon Maxims: And yet by his too cloſely em- 


bracing Pleaſure, in the very ſame Senſe as the 
Word is underſtood by all the World, he fre- 
quently embaraſſes himſelf ſo, that there is no- 
thing ſo ſhameful in it's own Nature, but that he 
ſeems to be capable of committing, provided he 
could do it without any Mortal being privy to 
it. In the next place, When he actually bluſhes, 
(for great is the Force of Nature) he brings him- 
ſelf off, by denying that it is poſlible for the 
Man who feels no Pain, to receive any Addi- 


tion of Pleaſure. But then this Abſence of Pain is 
not term d Pleaſure. I don t mind Terms, ſays he. 


But 
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But how! what if it is quite a different Thing? 


As to that, ſays he, I ſhall find many, very 
many, People, who are neither ſo inquiſitive nor 
ſo troubleſome as you are, and whom I can eaſily 
perſuade to whatever I have a mind. But pray 
give me leave to obſerve, that if the higheſt Plea» 
ſure conſiſts in the Abſence of Pain, why ought 
we to be under any Difficulty in ſaying, hat 


the higheſt Pain conſiſts in the Abſence of Plea- 
ſure ? No! ſays he, that never can be; becauſe 
it is not Pleaſure, but the Privation of Pain, that 

is oppoſed to Pain itſelf. - 45's 


But it is a ſtrong Proof that this is all he 


could mean by Pleaſure, becauſe he owns, that 
when this is taken away, he docs not know what - 


can be term'd Good : And yet he goes on in men» 
tioning the Scnſations of the Palate and the Ear 
amongſt the Pleaſures of Life, together with Gra- 
tifications, which cannot with Decency be men- 
tioned. Therefore that Sole Good, which this 
ſevere Philoſopher was acquainted with, did not, 
according to him, ſeem even to be deſtrable; 
becauſe, by his Doctrine, when we are void of 
Pain, we have no Deſire after Pleaſure, f our 
Senſes being as full of Pleaſure as they can be. 
How contradictory is all this! 
Hx never could have hamper d himſelf in ſuch 
thorny Abſurdities, had he learned the Art of 


* But it is] As this Paſſage appears to be mutilated, there- 
fore I will not venture to warrant the Senſe in which I have tran- 
ſlated it. What I have endeayour'd, is to reconcile it to the Strain 
of Cicero's Reaſoning, without departing from the Words that remain 
in the Original. 5 

+ Our Senſes] This Sentence is not in the Original, but ſeems to 
make our Author's Meaning more clear. 1 1 

7 | BY de- 
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Ho Concerning the Ends of Things 


defining and dividing ; The Force of Language, 
and indeed the common Acceptation of Words: 
For obſerve how he proceeds; he calls that a 
Pleaſure which no Man cver underſtood to be. 
one, and makes it the ſame (tho' in reality they 
are quite different) wth progreſſive Pleaſure : 
for thus he terms his ſwect, and, as it were, his 


inchanting Pleaſure. Theſe he ſometimes fets 


ſo much at nought, that one would think he 
heard a * Manius Curins declaiming. Some- 
times he ſo cries them up, that he abſolutely de- 
nics that he can have the leaſt Notion of any 


other Good: A Sentiment that does not require 


the Animadverſion of a Philoſopher, ſo much as 
the Chaſtiſement of a Cenſor; for it is not only 
a Defect in the Propriety of Language, but in 
the Morals of Society. He finds no Fault with 
Luxury, provided it is free from extravagant Ap- 


petites, and diſquieting Solicitudes. Die 


Br maintaining this Doctrine, he ſeems to aim 
at making his Followers Philoſophers before 


they commence Senſualits. If I am not miſtaken, 
we arc directed to look for the Source of Sn- 


preme Good in the Birth of Animals: No ſooncr 
is an Animal born than it hankers aſter Pleaſure, 
and covets it as good, while it rejects Pain as 
evil. And he tells ns, that thoſe Animals, whoſe 


Senles are yet undepraved, ate the very beſt Judges 


* Manius Curius] This Gentleman was a celebrated Example of 
Temperance and Abſtinence, and at the ſame time a great General. 
After many noble Conqueſts, he divided the conquer'd Lands among 


the Roman People, four Acres to a Man ; but refuſed to take more 


to himſelf than he gave to the meaneſt Citizen: Aſſigning this Rea- 


fon for it, that he did not deſerve to be a General, who could not 


be contented with the ſame Fare as a Soldier, 


of 
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Cod and Evil. vr 
of Things Good and Evil. This, Sir, was your 
own Poſition, . and theſe arc your own Words. 
How full of Abſurdity are they ! For by which 
of the Pleaſures, the fable or the progreſſive, ſhall 
a a ſquawlling Child judge betwixt Supreme Good 
and Evil? Since this is the Stile in which it 
pleaſes Epicurus we ſhould ſpeak: If by the 
table Pleaſure; Then this proves, that all 
which Nature aims at in ſuch a State, is Self 
preſervation; which I admit of: If by the pra- 
zreſſive Pleaſure, as you ſay; Then there is no 
Pleaſure too ſhameful not to be embraced. And 
at the ſame time, this new-born Animal has no 
conſcious Senſations of that higheſt Pleaſure 
which you place in the Privation of Pain. Nor 
does Epicurus draw the Force of his Argument 
from Inſtances either of Children or of Brutes, 
tho' theſe he calls the Mirrors of Nature, to 
prove that Nature points out the Purſuit of this 
Pleaſure of not feeling Pain. For ſuch a Plea- 
| ſure could never move the Deſires of the Mind 
nor has this State of Indolence any ſuch impui- 
ſive Force, as to urge on the Appetite. There- 
fore Hieronymus fails in this very Point. But 
thoſe Pleaſures that create delightful Senſations 
are impulſive. Therefore, whenever Epicurus 
wants to prove that Nature purſues Pleafure, he 
always makes uſe of the laſt mention'd Kind; be- 
cuauſe it is the operative Pleaſure that entices Chih 

dren and Brutes, and not the ſtable Pleaſure, 
which conſiſts only in the Privation of Pain. 
How then is this reconcilable? That Nature ſhould 
have ſo early an Impulſe from one Pleaſure, and 
yet place the Perfection of her Bliſs in another. 
hdr F 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


OR my part, 1 am of opinion, that aheva 
is no Diſcernment in Brutes ; for, though 
they may not be depraved, yet it is poſlible for 
them to be imperfect. As there is a Difference 
bet wixt a Club that is bent and made crooked 
by Art, and one that zaturally grows: ſo; thus 
the Nature of Brutcs is not à Nature that is de- 
praved by ill- training, but defectiue in itſelf. 
Nature does not impel a Child to purſue Plea- 
ſure, but only to have a Love for 25 and to 
will it's own ell being and Preſervation. 
Now, evety Animal, as toon as it is born, has 
an Affection for itſelf and all it's Members; and 
it's firſt Concern is for it's two principal conſti- 
tuent Parts, the Mind and the Body; next, for 
the ſeveral Parts of both; ſor in the Mind, as 
well as in the Body, there are doubtleſs ſome 
principal Parts; and no ſooner does it begin to 
have a ſlight Knowledge of theſe, than it begins 
to diſtinguiſh; by purſuing the principal Good 
phat Nature beſtows, and rejecting the contrary. 
Ir is a great Diſpute, whether Pleaſure ought 
to be rank d among theſe firſt innate Principles, 
or not? But be that as it will, to me it appears 
the groſſeſt Ignorance to think, that they conſiſt 
of ng but Pleaſure, without any Concern 
for Members, Senſes, the Progreſs of 'the Un- 
derſtanding, or the Soundneſs and the Health of 
the Body; and yct it is upon this Hinge that all 
our Diſputation upon Things Good and Evil 
__ turn. Polemo, after Ariſtotle, thought 
IT | that 
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that * Chief Goods were | thoſe I have jult n. now 
mention d; from hence ſprung the Maxim of the 
old Academics and — — when they ſaid, 
that the End of Good Things was to liue ac- 
cording to Nature, that is, by the Aſſiſtance of 
Virtue to enjoy thoſe — Gifts of Nature. 
Calipho added nothing to Virtue beſides Plea- 
ſure; Diodorus, nothing but the Abſence” of 
Pain. The End of Good Things are conſequen- 
tial to all thoſe Things I have mention d. Ac- 
_ cording to Ariſtippus, it conſiſts in meer Plea- 
ſure; according to the Sfozes, in living agreeably 
to Nature, which they make to conſiſt in living 
virtuouſly, that is, honeſtly; this again they ex- 
plain, by living in a thorough Acquaintance of 
the Things which occut in Nature, making 
Choice of thoſe that are ö — to — — 
mn the contrary. 

THEREFORE there are chive Esdr 4 
b three Sects, each of which excludes — Ho: 
neſtum; the one by Ariſtippus or Epicurus, the 
other by Hieronymus, the other by Carneades; 
and three other, in which the Honeſtum is 
admitted with ſome Addition; I mean, thoſe of 
Pelemo, Callipho, and Diodorus; and one un- 
mix d, adopted by Zeno, who placed it abſo- 
lutely in the Decorum, or the Honeſtum; for 
* * Pyrrho, Ariſto, and Herilus, have been long 


* Pyrrho, Sc. J. n was A $ceptic, who afefted 
to doubt of every thing. 
Ariſto was a Chian, and the Diſciple'of Zens the Stoic ; and was 
ſo excellent an Orator, that he was call'd The Syrem., 
 _ Herilus, according to ſome was of Chalcedon, according to * 
of, Carthage, and the Diſciple of Zeno likewiſe, he aſter- 
warde wrote againſt his Maſter. 


abandon d. 
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and incorrect in the Original. 


abandon d. The reſt have been conſiſtent with 
themſclves, and have proceeded upon a regular 
Scheme, as the End propoſed by Ariſtippus is 
Pleaſure ; that by Hieronymus, The Abſence of 
Pain ; and that by Carneades, The Enjoyment 
0 1 natural Gifts. 

UT as to Epicurus, while he places Pleaſure 
at the Summit of Happineſs, if he means the 
fame Pleaſure as Ariſtippus docs, he ought, like 
him, to maintain it to be the Chief of all Good; 
if he means the ſame Pleaſure as Hieronymus 
does, he ought to have done the ſame Thing by 
it: For, as to his ſaying, that our Senſes adjudge 
Pleaſure to be 4 Good, and Pain an Evil, that is 


aſſigning more to our Senſes than the Laws al- 


low to us, even when we are Arbitrators in a 
private Cauſe; for then we can judge nothing 


beyond our own Commiſſion. Therefore it is 


empty for Judges, when they pronounce Sen- 
tence, to add if I may be allowed to judge : 
* For, if the Matter did not properly come un- 
der their Cognizance, they ought not to have 
judged of it, no more than the Senſes ought to 
judge of aught but what comes under their Cog- 
nizance ; which extends only to their judging 


of what is ſweet or ſour, ſmooth or rough, di- 


ſtant. or near, ſtanding or moving, ſquare or 
round. TR 8 © ER 

THEN how is Reaſon to decide? In the firſt 
place, by the Help of that Knowledge of Things, 
Divine and Human, which we properly term 
Wiſdom In the next place, by the Concurrence 


For, .if the Matter] All this Paſſage is extremely perplex'd 
| of 
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of the Virtues which Reaſon terms the Miſtreſſes 
of all (though you contend that they are but the 
Pages and Handmaids of Pleaſure) ſhe will 
by their unanimons Approbation pronounce, 
that there is ſo little room for contending that 
| Pleaſure ought to uſurp the Throne ef Ss: 

reme Good, which we arc now diſputing of, 
that ſhe has not even a right, in any ſhape, to 
keep Company with Honeſty. The like would 
be her Deciſion as to the Privation of Pain. 
Tux Opinion of Carneades would be rejected 
likewiſe, as muſt all the Opinions concerning the 
Supreme Good, which make it partake cither of 
Pleaſure or the Privation of Pain, or exclude 
Honeſty from it. And now Reaſon would leave 
only two Opinions to be conſider'd, and thoſe 
indced mult give full Employment to all her Fa- 
culties : For ſhe muſt either determine, that there 
is nothing good but what is honeſt, and nothing 
evil but what is diſZraceful; and that every 
thing elſe is of no Conſequence, farther than that 
they are Matters of meer Choice or Neglect, and 
not of Deſire or Averſion : or ſhe muſt prefer the 
Opinion which holds that to be good which is 
moſt embelliſh'd by Honeſty, as well as by theſe 
fundamental Principles of Nature, and compleat- 
ed by the Progreſs of a Life uniformly virtuous. 
And right Reaſon will be the more clear in this 
Concluſion, by examining whether the Diſ- 
pute conſiſts in Things or in Woras. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP VI. 


31. now agen on bes 3 I will 

follow the ſame Courſe ; I will do what 
J can to aboliſh all wrangling and therefore l 
ſhall be of opinion, that all the Sentiments of 
thoſe who quite cut Virtue off from this En- 
quiry, ought to have nothing to do in Philoſo- 
phy. And, in the firſt place, the Sentiments of 
Ariſtippus and all the C ;yrenaics, who, have been 
hardy enough to place the Supreme Good in that 
Pleaſure which communicates the moſt delight. 
ful Titillation to the Senſes, without —— any 
Regard to the Abſence of Pain. Theſe Gentle- 
men did not perceive that, as a Horſe to the 
Race, an Ox to the Plough, and a Dog to the 
Field, ſo Mankind, as Ariftotle ſays, was born 
for two Purpoſes; that of Intelligence, and that 
of Action; and becomes thereby, as it were, a 
mortal God: Whereas they, on the other hand, 
imagine this divine Animal to be created for 
the ſame Purpoſes as heavy dull Brutes; I mean, 


thoſe of cating and procreating; than which no- 


thing can appcar more abſurd, 

So much againſt Ariſtippus, who held pleaſure 
to be the ſupreme, nay, ſole Good, in the univer- 
ſal Acceptation of the Word; tho in that you are 
of another Opinion. But he, as I ſaid, was in 
the wrong: For neither the Figure of our Bo- 
dies, nor the Excellencies of human Underſtand- 
ing, give us any Intimation that Mankind was 
born only to enjoy Pleaſures. Nor arc we Fa | 
min 
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mind Hieronymus, who maintain'd, that the S#- 
preme Good conſiſted in what you ſometimes, 
or rather too often, call an Abſence of Pain: 
For, if Pain is an Evil, it is not ſufhcient in 
order to our living well, that we be free of this 
Pain. We ſhall lcave this way of ſpeaking to 
Enninus : | eee 


Too happy is the Man who feels no IU. 


Let us judge of happy Life, not by the Removal 
of Evil, but by the Acquiſition of Good; nor 
let us ſeek it in the Pleaſure of Ariſtippus, nor 
in the other's Abſence of Pain, but in a C 
of Activity and ſerious Reflection. 

All I have ſaid here is applicable againſt the 
Chief Good maintain'd by Carneades ; not that 
he publiſh'd it as his own real Opinion, ſo much 
as that he might harraſs the Stoics, to whom he 
was a declared Enemy. But his Supreme Good 
is indced of ſuch a nature, that, when added to 
Virtue, it carries great Weight along with it, 
and ſeems calculated for the Perfection of hap- 
py Lifez which is the very Queſtion we are now. 
upon : For they who add to Virtue cither Plea- 
ſure, which Virtuc undervalues ; or the Abſence 
of Pain, which, though it has no Harm in it, 
yet can never be the Supreme Good; give 
her a very untowardly Addition : And yet I can- 
not underſtand the Reaſon why they do this ſo 
ſparingly and ſo niggardly, as if they were to 
buy a Portion to Virtue; in the firſt place, rhey 
tick the meaneſt Things to her; in the next 
place, they aſlign her only one or two Proper- 
en,  , 
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ties, inſtead of all that arc conformable to the 
* Principles of Nature. 

As theſe Principles of Nature to Arifto and 
Pyrrho appear d light and inconſiderable, they 
maintain'd, that there was no Difference between 
perfect Health and the molt deſperate Sickneſs. 
Therefore it was quite right in Philoſophers to 
give up all Diſpute with them, as they have done 
long ago; for, while they made every thing to 
conſiſt in Virtue alone, to ſuch a Degree as to 
take from her the Election of thoſe Circum- 
ſtances, nor would allow her either an Original 
or a Foundation to reſt on, they deſtroyed that 
very Virtue which they embraced. But as to 
Herilus, who reduced every thing to Science, 
he had indeed in vicw one Good; but it was 
neither the Supreme Good, nor ſuch a Good as 
could direct Life. Therefore his Doctrine has 
been long rejected; and indeed, no body ſince 
Chry/ppus has diſputed with him. 

\. You therefore are the only Opponents that 
are left: For one does not know well how to 
deal with the Academics, becauſe they never af- 
firm any thing; and want to take up with what 
is moſt probable, as it were in Deſpair of being 
able to attain what is certain. But Epicurus 
cuts out more Work for us; for his Doctrine 
is a Compoſition of two kinds of Pleaſure; and 
becauſe both he and his Friends, and a great ma- 
ny of his Followers afterwards, have really en- 
tertaind this Sentiment; and as, I don't know by 
What means, the People, a Body who, though it 


Principles] I am of Lambinus Opinion, i in leaving the four Words 
out at the End of chis Paragraph, VIZ, ca cum Voluptate conjungerent. 


has 
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has the leaſt Authority, yet has the greateſt Power, 
are on their ſide ; unleſs we confute the Epi- 


| cureans, we muſt bid adieu to all Views; all 
Honour, and all true Glory. 


CHAP. VII. 


E I us therefore ſet aſide all other Opinions, 
ö and then the Diſpute will be, not betwixt 
Torquatus and me, but betwixt Virtue and Plea- 
ſure; a Diſpute which Chryſippus, who is a Man 
of Senſe and Application, thinks of ſuch Impor- 
tance, as to be deciſive of this whole Queſtion 
about Supreme Good. For my part, Il am of 
opinion, if I ſhall be able to ſhew any Principle 
of Virtue, which by it's own Influence is = 
in itſelf, that all your Reaſoning muſt drop to 
the Ground. Therefore, after eſtabliſhing this 
Object, which I ſhall do in a few Words, as we 
are preſs'd in point of Time; I will then, Tor- 
quatus, anſwer all you have advanced, as far as 
my Memory will ſerve me. 

THEN, by the Principle of Virtue, or the Ho. 
neſtum, L underſtand that Object which, cxcluſive 
of all accidental Utility, of all Rewards or Ad- 
vantages, challenges our Veneration. What this 
Object is, cannot ſo well be underſtood by the 
Definition I have here given (though it may a 
little) as by the general. Senſe of all Mankind, 
the Affections and Actions of every worthy Man: 
Theſe do a great many Things upon the ſingle 
Conſideration of their being becoming, fitting, 
and virtuous, without having regard to any con- 
_ ſequential Advantage. For though Men, in ma- 
ny other Reſpects, differ greatly trom Beaſts, yet 

there 
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80 Concerning the Ends of Things 
there is this one characteriſtical Difference betwixt 
them; That the Reaſon of Man was given him 
by Nature; together with an Underſtanding, 
piercing, active, executing different Operations 
at the ſame inſtant, and, in ſhort, ſagacions ; 
an Underſtanding which can ſee, under one 
View, both the Cauſes and Conſequences; which 
can tranſplant the Simularity of one Object to 
| - another, and join disjun Ideas; which can con- 
nect the Future with the Preſent, and ſurvey 
the whole Plan of After - life. The ſame Faculty 
of Reaſon makes Man deſire the Company of 
Men, and accommodate himſelf to them in Na- 
ture, Language, and Habitude; ſo that, begin- 
ning with domeſtic and intimate Endearments, 
his ſocial Affections dilate into ſuch Connections, 
| as that he firſt becomes a Citizen of a certain 

+ "Community, and then of the World. Thus, 
as Plato writes to Architas, He remembers he 
| is not born for himſelf, but for his Country 
| and his Friends; and that but a little Portion of 
1 his Exiſtence is allotted to himſelf. 

As Nature has likewiſe implanted in Man- 
| kind a Paſſion for exploring Truth, which eaſily 
Wl - appears from our Endeavours to dip into the Se- 
ctets of Heaven, when free from Buſineſs on 
Earth; from thoſe Principles it is, that we arc 
guided to a Love for all Truth, that is, for every 
Sing that is faithful and conſtant ; as likewiſe 
to a Hatred of whatever is vain, falſe, and de- 
ceitful, ſuch as Fraud, Perjury, Malice, and In- 
2 juſtice. The ſame Reaſon has ſomething in it 
3 that is great and magnificent, more fitted to com- 
mand than to obey; not only bearing, but 

l ſcarcely 


„ 


ſe; 1 | fenling. — lanes: There. i 
ſomewhat in it that is high and exalted, void 
of all Fear, unſubmitting to any Reſtraint, and 
unyielding! to any Maſter. 

Fxkogt theſe three kinds of che Honeftum, P 
fourth follows, equally lovely, and the Reſult 
of the other three. In this conſiſts. Regularity 
and Moderation. Afier viewing the Beauty of 
' this Virtue in our own Perſons, we. paſs from 
Dignity of Behaviour to what is. becoming in 
Words and Actions: For, from the three De- 
grees of Merit Which I mention d above, we 
avoid Temerity, we are dcterr'd from uſing 
abuſive Language, from hurtful Actions, and 
have an awful Reſtraint upon us from doing or 


ſpcaking aught that is undecoming the: Di 
of Man. _ 


Tnus, To orquatue, 774 given you a high 
finiſn d Picture of the Honeſtum, which entirely 
conſiſts of the four Virtues you too have men- 
tion d. Vour Maſter Epicurus ſays, he is quite 
at a loſs to know what this is, or what kind of 
a Principle they mean, who meaſure the Supreme 
Good by the Honeſtum or Virtuc ; Becauſe, if 
they refer every thing to this Principle, without 
admitting it to partake of any Degree of Plea- 
ſure, he ſays, they make uſe of empty Sounds; 
(for theſe are _ Words) And that they neither 
Lunderſtand nor perceive the Meaning of the 
« Word Honeftum for, in the common Mode of 
< Speech, nothing is call'd the Honęſtum, but what 
is applauded by popular Fame; which, ſays be, 
tho it is frequently more dclightful than ſome 
lrg G « Pleaſures, 


* 


de Concerning the Ent, -- i 


4 it's Charms.“ | 

Dor you. ſee whar' a- — As is 
here) The noble Philoſopher,” who has not on- 
ly put Greece and Italy, but all the batbarous 
World in a ftirr, denies that he underſtands what 
the Honeſtum is, unleſs it conſiſts in Pleaſure or 
vulgar Applauſe. For my part, Jam of opinion, 


that this may often be rather Matter of Diſho- 


nour; and when it is not diſhonoutable, yet, 
that it's being ſo is not owing to the Voice of 
the Multitude; That if it is fitting and laudable 
in itſelf, the Applauſe of the many can never 
ſtamp it with the Name of Honeſtum; but That 
it is of ſuch a nature, as to be praiſe : worthy 
from it's -own intrinſic Beauty and Lovelineſs, 
though Mankind had neither Underſtanding to 
diſcern, nor a Tongue to praiſe it. - Thus, over- 
borne by the Force of Nature, when Epicurns 
could no longer ſtand his ground, he tells us, in 
another place, the ſame thing that you menti- 
ond ſome time ago; that it was impoſſible to 
live delectabiy, without living virtuouſly.. - 
Bur, ſays he, what do you mean by virtu- 
ouſly? is not that the ſame with delectably? Be 
it ſo, then it comes to this; It is impoſſible to 
live honeltly, unleſs we do live virtuouſly : But 
cannot we doit without popular Applauſe? Why, 
He tells us, that without that we can't live de- 
lectably. What a ſhameful thing it is, that the 
Living of a wiſe Man ſhould depend upon the 
Tongues of Fools! Then what does he mean by 


Honeſtum in this Place? Why, ſurely nothing, 
unleſs 


. 


oa and Evil. 83 
. it em challenge Veneration by i It's own 
intrinſic Worth: For, if it is commendable only 
for the Pleaſure that attends it, that is a Com- 
mendation we can buy from the Shambles. He 
is not a Man who, after rating the Honęſſum at 
that Degree as to declare it impoſſible to live de- 
lectably without it, thinks that the ſame Honeſum 
conſiſts in popular Applauſe, without which he 
maintains it impoſſible to live delectably; or has 
a Notion of any other hongſtum but that which 
is fitting, that which is lovely in itſelf, by it's 
own Power, it's own Influence, and it's on 


Nature., 
quod, when you ſay E- | 


THEREFORE, Tor 
picurus call'd aloud, that it is impoſlible to live 
; delectably, unleſs honeſtly, wiſcly, and juſtly 
| you ſcem to do it with an air of Oftentation on 
my particular Account ; you ppt ſuch an _ 
ö phaſis upon your Words, be of the Dig 
of the Subject they expreſs, that you a in _ 
| higher Tone; you ſometimes rais'd yourſelf, and 
) fix d your Eyes on me, as if calling me to wit- 
nels that Epicurus ſometimes commended Ho- 
neſty and Juſtice, You was in the right in mak- 
ing uſe of thoſe Words; becauſe, if they were 
diſuſed by N we could have no Occa- 
ſion for Philoſophy. For it was from their Af- 
fection for 4 Words, Wiſdom, Fortitude, 
Fuſtice, and Temperance (Terms that are ſel- 
dom uſed by Epicurus) that Men of moſt ex- 
ccllent Capacities applicd to the Study of Philo- 
ſophy. Plato tells us, that though the Senſe of 


Seeing is very exquiſite in Mankind, yet it can- 
G2 not 
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not diſcern Wiſdom.” What a Glow of Paſſion 
would ſhe raiſe in our Breaſts, were ſhe a viſible 


* 


f Things 


Object! But why? For her excellent Hand in the 


Occonomy of Pleaſure? Why is Juſtice prais d: 


or whence this old thread; bare Proverb, * No 
Advantage in the Dark? It is plain and ob- 


vious, that this Saying relates only to the Action; 
that in all our Deeds we may regard the Nature 
ol the Thing, and not the Preſence or Abſence 


of Witneſſes. © © "Eg 
Your Arguments likewiſe were but light and 


Feeble, when you maintain'd, that the Wicked 


are tormented by conſcious Guilt, as much as 
by the Terror of Puniſhment; which either over- 


takes them, or hangs an eternal Dread over them 


leſt it ſhould overtake them. But then, we are 
not to ſuppoſe every Villain to be timid and 
fearful, or to have a natural Softneſs in him, 
which imprints Torture and Dread upon his Spi- 


rits for every Crime he commits : For Ican pro- 


duce you a Fellow, who ſlily adapts every thing 
to his own Advantage; a ſharp, artful, batter'd 
Rogue, and never at a loſs in his Contrivances 
how to cheat, provided he can do it privately, 
without any Witneſs by, and without any Dan- 
ger of being convicted. What! do you'imagine 


that 1 was talking of a Lucius Tubulus, Who, 


No Advantage in the Date; This Proverb took it's Riſe 
fron a fooliſh Diverſion, which ſtill abounds very much in the Coun- 
try of Italy: Two Men meet together, and one of them holds u 
one, two, or more Fingers above the other's Head, who is to 

the preciſe Number ; but if the Holder-up has a mind to cheat, it 
is very eaſy for him to do it, becauſe the Gueſſer can't ſee what 


when 


N uber of Fingers was held up. 
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| when Pine while he was ſitting on the Bench 
of Juſtice in a Criminal Cauſe, took Money ſo 


openly for his Judgment, that the next Year Pub. 
Scevola, the Tribune of the Commons, brought 


2 Bill in before them to try him for the Fact. 
The Bill paſſing into a Law, the Senate appoint- 


ed Cn. Scipio to be Preſident of the Commiſſion 
that was to try him. Tubulus went into volun- 


| tary Exile, without daring to land the TER 5 


for the Thing was notorious. 

Wr are not therefore talking of a Rogue, but 
of an artful Rogue, ſuch as * . Pompeius hew'd 
himſelf, in denying the Treaty he ls with the 
Numantines ; nor are we talking of a Fellow 
who fears every thing. In the firſt place, I ſpeak 
of a Villain who never minds the Hints of Con- 
ſcience, and who can caſily ſtifle her; of a Fel- 
low who is cloſe and ſecret, and is ſo far from 


betraying himſelf, that he is perfect enough in 


his Trade to ſeem to be pain'd at the wicked 
Actions of another. This is the Meaning of be- 
ing artful. I remember I was along with Pab. 
Sextilins Rufus, when he inform'd his Friends 
that he was Heir to Q. Fadius Gallus, whoſe 
laſt Will bore, that he had been deſired by Se- 
tilius to convey all his Eſtate to his Daughter. 

Kextilius denied the Deed; which he run no. 
Hazard in doing; for who was to contradict him 


none of us could; and yet it was much more 


probable that the Perſon intereſted ſhould lye, 
than the Perſon who had wrote that the other re- 
quir'd what he was in Duty bound to. He added, 
that he was ſworn to the Obſervance. of the 

* The Reader will find this Story at large in Livy 
63 *Voconian 
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* VYoconian Law, that he durſt not act againſt 


it, but with the Conſent of his Friends. 
A GREAT many young Men of us were pre- 


ſent indeed, but then there were a great many 


Perſons of very conſiderable Diſtinction, and not 
one of them could take it upon him to adjudge 


to the 1 Daughter a larger Portion of the Eſtate 


than was allowed het by the Yoconian Law. Sex- 
tilius thus came to a large Inheritance; whereas, 
had he followed their Maxims, who prefer what 
is honeſt and fitting to all Conſiderations of Pro- 
fit and Intereft, he had not touched 'a Penny. 
Ay, but, /ay you, ſurely all his Life after was 


full of Solicitude and Remorſe. Take my Word 


for it, no ſuch thing; ſo far from it, that he was 
extremely well pleaſcd at being Maſter of ſo large 
an Eſtate, for he thought it was a great Point 
gain'd to get Money without breaking the Laws, 
nay, in obſerving the Letter of them: And in- 


deed your Sect ought to run all Hazards to get 


Money, becauſe ſhe is the Procureſs of many and 
great Pleaſures. - | | 


Voconian Law,)] This was a Law to diſable very rich Men 
from leaving their Eſtates to their Daughters. 

+ Daughter] The whole of this Aﬀair ſeems to have been, that 
tho? the Yoconian Law prohibited Daughters from inheriting large 
Eſtates by the Will of the Father; yet they might have done it, if 
the next of Kin gave his Conſent : Which was the ſame as in Athens. 
This Fadius, being an unſuſpecting, well meaning Man, thought it 


 , | was ſufficient, if he put it in his Will, that the next in Kin, who 


appears to have been this P. Sextilius Rufus, gave his Conſent that 
his Daughter ſhould inherit; and no doubt he gave Sextilins a va- 
luable Confideration in his own Life-time for his Conſent. The 
Roguery therefore of Sexri/jus conſiſted in denying, that he had ever 
given wy ſuch Conſent as was expreſs'd by Fadius in his Will, which 
was no Evidence againſt him; and ſo he cut the Lady off with the 
Portion allotted her by the Yaconian Law. bl a A 
OH $ 
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c and: Evil...” By 
4s they therefore, who deem what is right 
and honourable to be intrinſically deſirable, are 
ready to undergo every kind of Danger for the 
moral Charms of what is fitting and virtuous © 
in Life; ſo you, who meaſure every thing by - 
Pleaſure, ought, from the ſame Motive, to ven- 
ture upon hazardous Undertakings, that you may 
be rewarded with mighty Pleaſures, And a true 
Epicurean, who is determined to obtain the Fu- 
preme Good in Life, muſt act as boldly as if a 
Scipio's Paſſion for Glory were to draw an Han- 
bat into Africa. And what vaſt Dangers did 
Scipio encounter, tho he directed all his mighty 
Efforts not to Pleaſure, but to Virtus? Thus 
your Sage, when ſtimulated by any Proſpect of 
Advantage, will fight with all his Heart and Soul, 
when there is occaſion. The Roguery may be 
done ſecretly : Oh ! that gives him Jay. He is 
caught in the Fact, why then he wyll deſpiſe als 
Puniſhment, becauſe he is prepared for the Con- 
tempt of Death, of Exile, and of Pain itſelf; 
which, when you propoſe as a Penalty on the 
Wicked, you make to be inſufferable : But when 
you maintain, that the Wiſe always have a greater 
Share of Good than of Evil, then it is tolerable. 
Bur feign to yourſelf a Perſon not only cun- 
ning in the roguiſh Actions he commits, but of 
a very powerful Intereſt in the State; ſuch as 
Marcus Craſſus once had, who, by the bye, al- 
ways ſpent his own Money; ſuch as our Friend 
Pompey has at preſent, to whom all grateful Re- 
ſpects are owing for his Practice of Virtue : For 
tho' in his Life he is ſtrictly juſt, yet, were he 
otherwiſe, none could call him to Account, 
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88 Concerning the Ends of Things 
And indeed in common Life, how many unjuſt | 
Things might be done, and yet no body be able 


to expoſe them. Suppoſing a Friend on his 
Death. bed ſhould, without reducing it in Writing, 


as Fudius did, deſire you to give his Eſtate to 
his Daughter, without ſpeaking a Word ot it to 


any body elſe; How would you act in ſuch a 


Caſe? I do believe that you would give it, and fo 


perhaps would Epicurus have done; as did Sex- 


tus Peducæus, who has left us a Son the Image 
of his own Humanity and Virtue. This learned 


as well as excellent and honeſt Man, being re. 


quired by Ca. Plotius of Nurſia, a magnificent 
Roman Knight, to do ſuch a thing, without any 
body's being privy to the Requeſt, came to the 


Lady, who was not dreaming of any ſuch Mat- 


ter, acquainted her with her Husband's Com- 


mands, and gave her back the Eſtate. But let 


me ask of yourſelf, becauſe I am perſuaded you 
would have done the ſame thing, whether you 
are not ſenſible that the great Force of Nature 


appears in your doing Things in which you evi- 


dently follow the Dictates of Benevolence, and 
not of Pleaſure, while you profeſs that every 
thing you do has a Tendency to your own Ad- 
vantage and Pleaſure ? And whether it does 
not thereby appear that undepraved Nature is 
ſtronger than perverted Fudgment ? 

Sas Carneades, if you knew that a Snake 
was lurking ſomewhere, and that one whoſe 
Death would be an Advantage to you was going to 


fit upon it, you would act like a Villain if you did 
not put him on his Guard not to fit down on that 


Spot. But till you would be very ſafe if you did 
4 | | * not, 
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the Snake was there. But too much of this: For it — 


is plain, that unleſs Equity, Honour and Juſtice, 
are natural Affections within us, or if they are all 
to be ſecundary to Profit, it is impoſſible to ſind a 
a Man. And I have been very full upon theſe 
Subjects in — of Lelius, in my Ti rea- 
te 4 55 
. this Doctrine to Modeſty or ae 

rance, by which I mean an Abſtinence of our 
Appetites under the Command of Reaſon: 
Does not a Man violate Chaſtity, if he indulges 
his Luſts, tho' without a Witneſs? Is nothing 
immoral in itſelf, tho' attended with no open In- 
famy? What do you ſay of our Heroes, do they 
face the Fight, and laviſh their Blood for their 
Country, only becauſe they have made an Eſti- 
mate of the Pleaſures which they know they 
ſhall purchaſe by ſuch Actions? or, is it becauſe 
they are ſpurr'd on by a certain Heat-and Vigour 
of Spirit? Give me leave to ask you, my Friend, 
Were your * Imperial Anceſtor to hear our Diſ- 
courſe, whether he would take more Pleaſure in 
hearing your Sentiments, or mine? I maintain; 
that nothing he did was on his own Account, but 
all for his Country; and vn, that he had no 
Motive for what he did but Self. But were you 
to proceed to explain this Maxim, and to unfold 
your Meaning, and ſay, that he did nothing but 
for Pleaſure; how do you imagine he would 
dear . 

. - However, be it as you will, Ti orquatus did 


"© Ine 3 Orig. Imperioſus, one who had afted as Imperator, 
this 


90 Concerning the Ends of Things 
this for his own Ends ; for I chuſe theſe Words 
rather than Pleaſures, eſpecially as I talk of ſo great 
a Man, Buthad his Colleague, Publius Decius, the 
firſt of that Family who bore the Conſulate, any 
Notionof Pleaſure, when he devoted himſelf, and 
plunged with his Horſe, headlong into the midſt | 
of the Latin Ranks. For where or when was 
he to enjoy this Pleaſure, when he knew that 


he was to die the very next Inſtant, and courted 


that Death with a ſtronger Paſſion than ever Epi- 
curus thought Pleaſure itſelf deſerved? And why | 
ſhould his Son have imitated him in his fourth 

nſulate, had not the Action been ſe#lf-laud- | 
«ble Nor would his Grandſon, while as Con- 
ful he was fighting againſt Pyrrhus, have fallen 


in Battle, and offer d himſelf as the third Victim 


for his Country in the ſame Family.— 
IVILL check myſelf in giving any more In- 
ſtances. — The Greeks have but a few, Leo- 


.  mides, Epaminondas, and three or four more. — | 


Were I to bring Examples from our own Hiſtory, 
I could ſhew you Pleaſure come and ſurrender 
herſelf in Chains to the Diſpoſal of Y7zrtue : But 


the Light would fail me; and as A. Varrius, 


who was look d upon to be a teſty Judge, laid to 
his Brother on the Bench, when more W itneſſes 
were call'd for after ſome had been examin d: 
We have either had Evidence enough, or I don't 

know what is enough ; ſo I think I have brought 


you Witneſſes enough. For how! was it Plea- 
ſurc that induced you, the worthy Repreſenta- 


tive of your Anceſtors, to ſnatch the Conſulate, 
when you. was but a Youth, from Publius Sylla, 
whom you impeach'd before your Father, who ap- 

proy'd 
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pron bi himſelf. a Man 0 n 


irtue in all Stations of Life, both as a Conſul 


and as a Citizen, eſpecially after his Conſulate; and 


under whoſe Directions I too gave ſome Proofs 
of my Actions, that Self was the leaſt of my 
Conſideration? 

Bur what a ſhining Figure did you make, 
when, on the one hand, you imaged a Perſon 
brim full of the moſt various and exquiſite Plea- 


| ſures, without fecling preſent, or fearing future 


Pain; and, on the other hand, a Perſon under 


the moſt exquiſite Tortures all over his Body, 


without the leaſt Alleviation from Pleaſure, and 
without the leaſt Proſpect of his ever taſting it? 
And then you put the Queſtion, Whether there 
could be a more happy Object than the one, or 
a more miſerable one than the other? Then you 
drew this Concluſion from the whole, that Bain 
was the Supreme Evil, and Pleaſure the Su- 
preme Good. 
L. THORIUS BALBUS was 4 
vium, but before your Time. This Gentleman 
lived in ſuch a Manner as to be plentitully ſup- 
plied with all the moſt exquiſite Pleaſures that 


| could be deviſed. He was both keen in his Pur- 


ſuit of them, and diſtinguiſhing and * curious in 
their ſeveral Kinds. He was ſo far from being 
ſuperſtitious, that: he deſpiſed the numerous 
Sactifices and Temples 2 his own Corpora · 
tion; and ſo little afraid to die, that he fell in 


* Curious] The common Reading has it Copio/ur, which, being 
. in tlie — DDr 


d make it much better Senſe to read Curio ſus. 


f Numerous Sacrifice) Lanuvium was noted for the mary reli- 
INE perform'd in it, eſpecially to Juno Soſpita, X 
tac 


92 Concerning the Ends of Things 
the Field, and in his Country's Service. He did 
not - meaſure his Appetites by Epicurus s Di. 
ſtinctions, but by his oun Satiety; at the ſame 
time he had great Regard for his Health: The 
Exerciſes he uſed were ſuch as made him come 
to Table with a keen Appetite both for Victuals 
and Drink; his Food was of the moſt delicate 
Kind, and the caſieſt of Digeſtion; his Wine the 
| moſt generous, and he never drank it fo as to 


hurt himſelf. He enjoyed all thoſe other Cir. 


cumſtances, without which Epicurus ſays he has 
no Notion of Good. He felt no kind of Pain; 
jf it had attack'd him, he would have borne it 
like a Man, and have had Recourſe rather to 
Phyſic than Philoſophy. His Complexion was 
excellent, his Health —— his Intereſt great; and 
in ſhort; his Life mov'd in a continual —_— of 
all kinds 'of Pleaſures. 

In your Language you, no doubt, will pe 
nounce ſuch a Perſon compleatly happy.- I shall 


not preſume to bring any body in Competition = 


with him; but Virtue does it for me. She bold- 

. by prefers Marcus Regulus to your happy Man. | 
Regulus, who of his own Choice, without any | 
Conſtraint, but that Word of Honour he had 
plighted to his Enemy, return'd from his Coun- 
try to Carthage; where Virtue pronounces him 
more happy under all the Tortures of Watching 
and Hunger, than Thorius quafting on a Bed of 
Roſes. He had been at the Head of great Wars, 
he had becn twice Conſal, and had triumphed ; 
and yet he thought no Circumſtance in the for- 
mer Part of his Life, ſo great or ſo glorious as 


this laſt Penalty w hich he ſuffered for his Honour 


and 
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-and his Reſolution : That a — we can 
ſcarce bear without ſrinting, be bore' without 
| repining. For the Afflicted are happy, not in 

their Mirth; nor their Wantonneſs, nor their 
Laugh, nor their Joke, the Symptoms of Un- 
concern, but in their Reſolution hs FirmaeG 
— Mind. | 

UCR ETI was raviſh'd by the Son of a 5 
King; ſhe” adjured her Country to revenge her 
Wrong, then ſhe kill'd herſelf. This Affliction 
to the People of Rome, became, by the Ma- 
nagement of Brutus, the Cauſe of their Liberty; 
and the Lady's Reputation was fo high, that her 
Husband and her Father were made Conſuls the 
firſt Year. L. Virginius was but a private Per- 
fon, of ſmall Intereſt; yet in the ſixtieth Year 
after the Recovery of Roman Liberty, with his 
own Hand he ſtabb'd his Virgin-daughter, rather 
than ſuffer her to be proſtituted to the Luſt of 
Appins Claudius, who then was the Tyrant of 
his Country. 

TnkEsk, my Friend, are kane that you muſt 
biber ſet at noug ht, or abandon your Patronage 
of Senſuality. But what a Patronage, or what 
a Cauſe is that which can bring no eminent Man, 
either to bear Witneſs in it's Bchalf, ot a 
for it's Character? For as we from our Chroni- 
cles bring thoſe Heroes as Evidences for us, whole 
Lives were continued Scenes of Toil, and who 
abhorr'd the Word Pleaſure ; ſo in all your Dif- 
putations Hiſtory is unmention'd. Never did J. 
in the School of Epicurus, hear Lycurgus,” So- 
lon, Miltiades, Themiſtocles or Epammonaas, 
ora ; tho' they are in the Mouths of all — 

| ot 
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other Philoſophers.) But now, as we have be. 
gun to talk of theſe: Matters, * our Friend At. 
Ficus ſhall from his Magazine ſupply us. With a 
' Liſt: of the many great Men: uh are Evidences 
for your Doctrine. x 

ls it not better to mention ee of them, 
than to hear of f Themifta i in ſo many Volumes, 
Let us-pardon this in the Greeks; Tho! it is from 
them that we have Philoſophy, and all our libe. 
ral Arts, yet ſtill they uſurp a Privilege, of 
indulging in Liberties which we arc deprived 
of. The Stoics oppoſe the Peripatetics; the 
one: Set denies, that any thing can be good un. 
leſs it is virtuous; while the other, after allow. 
ing very exalted and diſtinguiſted Qualitics to 
Virtue, ſtill think that there are ſome bodily and 
external Circumſtances which are good in ſome 
degree. This Conteſt is generous, this Difference 
is glorious; for all the Diſpute is, who ſhall moſt 
ennoble Virtue. But when you diſpute with 


your Fellows, you muſt hear à great deal of the 


moſt ſhameful Pleaſures, which are * often 
mention d by Epicuras. Believe me, Torgus- 
tus, you never would embrace ſuch. a Doctrine, 


did you know yourſelf, your own Thoughts, and 


your own Affections. Give me leave to tell you, 
that you would be aſham'd of the Picture which 
4 Cleanthes uſed ſo ingeniouſly to deſcribe. He 


© * Our Friend Atticus] This is a kind of a Sneer upon Aim, 


who was an Epicurean in Principle. 

+ Themifta] We had occaſion to mention this Lady in our Au- 
thor's Oration againſt Pio. She was a mighty Championeſs for the 
12 ne of Epicurus, who kept up a Correſpondence with her by 

tters. 


2 dbb This Philoſopher ſucceeded Zone as Chief of the 
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ention'd, as being the original Inventor of ſc 
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099 and Bu 99 
deſired his Hearers to image to themſelves the 
Picture of Pleaſure: drawn in a beautiful Dreſs, 
with Royal Robes, and ſitting on a Throne: The 
Vittues preſent as her Hand- maids, without mind · 
ing any other Buſineſs than to ſerve Pleaſure z 
only they ſometimes whiſper'd-her in the Ear, to 
caution her, as far as Painting can expreſs ſuch 
a Thing, to take care of doing aught that Was 
inconſiderate, or at which Mankind might be 
ſhock d, or might produce any Pain; as zf they 


had ſaid, We Virtues are born only to ſcrve 


70 we have working elt % d. 
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TIUT Epicurus denics (for here lies your 
D Strength) that any Perſon can live pla- 
ſurably, who does not live honeftly. Yet why 
am I to mind what he affirms or denies? I am 
to examine into the Conſiſtency of that Man's 
Reaſoning who thinks that Supreme Good con- 
ſits in Pleaſure : What Argument do you bring 
to prove that Thorius, * Poſthumius, Chius, and 
Orata, the very Maſter of them all, did nor live 
pleaſantly 2 Epicurus himſelf, as I have men- 
tion d, denies that any Fault can be found with the 
Life of the Luxurious, provided they are not 
Fools, that is, if they neither hope nor fear: 
And as he propoſes an Antidote againſt both 
thoſe Paſſions, he thereby promiſes a Licence for 

Luxury ; for when theſe Things are removed, he 


0 Pofthumias,] Theſe were all Epicurcans. Orata is very often 


pro- 
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profeſſes he cannot find the leaſt 8 in the | 


Life of a Senſualiſt that is blameable. © 


TER ETORE, while you make Pleaſure the Di. 


refreſh of all your Actions, you never can either 
cheriſn or preſerve your Virtue ; becauſe that Man 
can never be accounted. either virtuous or juſt, 


who abſtains from what is wicked, only becauſe 


— 5 nen, n _ he it. von no _— 
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was held; for no Man can be honeſt, if he has 
other Motive for being ſo but Fear: And it 
is plain, that as ſoon as that Fear is over, he 


will ceaſe to be honeſt. Now, a Man is under | 
no Influence of Fear, who can either conceal his 


Actions, or procure a Sanction for whatever he 
does from his great Intereſt; and ſuch a Perſon will 


certainly rather chuſe to be thought @ good Man, | 


tho in reality he is not, than ky, one, and yet 


not have the Reputation of being /o. Therefote 


it is extremely plain, that you put the Phantom 
"of, Honeſty upon us, for the true and unvaryimg 
Subſtance : And in-ſome meaſure dictate, that 
wie ſhould lay aſide the infallible Hints of our 
own Conſcience, to hunt after the weverng O- 
e of others. 

Taz ſame may be ſaid of the other Virtues, al 
the Foundations of which you lay in the liquid 
fluctuating Subſtance of Pleaſure. Give me leave 


to ask you, whether we can properly call the 


. leg, He.] This is another four Author's proverbial. Diſtichs 
mk we have MT as we — he meant it. 


Pag me, this is as true a Maxim as evet 
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8 tus, wig no Man? For am 
charm'd with the Idea of him, tho you ſay that 
I ſhall not be able to ſeduce you: jy rope 
charm d whenever I reflect upon your Name and 
Family; and, by Heavens, I now think I have 
my excellent and dear Aulus Torquatus before 
my Eyes! Vou muſt both of you be ſenſible, 
what a ſtrong, what a diſtinguiſn d Affection he 
teſs d for me in a late famous Conjuncture: 
Vet, tho the Paſſion of my Soul is to be grate- 
never could I have 2 his Services, had 
not percciv'd that he befriended me for my 
Sake, and not for his own. But it you ſay, that 
| it is every Man's Intereſt to do what is right, 
you give up the Queſtion in our Favour; for all 
we ſay, all we contend for, is, that Perform- 
ance is the Reward of the Moral Duties. 
_EPICURUS. denies this, and impoſes Plea- 
ure as a Tax upon every thing. But I now return 
to Torquatus. If our Hero had no other Motive 
but Pleaſure, when he fought the Gaul who chal 
lenged the Romans upon the Banks of the Avios 
and won to himſelf both a Surname and a Chain 
-_ his Spoils, for no other _— 8 
ch Actions 'd worthy a Man . 
cannot think he was a brave 2. Now: if 
| Purity, if Modeſty, if Chaſtity, or, in one Word, 
if Temperance, have no Reſtraint but the Fear 
of Puniſhment and Infamy, and are not guarded 
by their own Sanctity; where is the Adultery, 
{ where the Uncleanneſs, and where is the Lait, 
that would not break out and diſperſe them - 
ſelves, as ſoon as they could eee 4 f 
| of or 3 — 
UT 
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Bur let me ask you, Torquatus, What you 


think of this ſingle Abends That you dare 
not, with all your Reputation, Genius, and Glory 

in the World, in a public Aſſembly, avow your 
own Actions, your own Deſigns, your Purſuits, 


your Views; to what End you direct them, from 


what Motive you want to compleat them, nor, 
in ſhort, what you deem to be the beſt Ob- 
je& in Life. For what would be your Succeſs; 
if, at the Commencement of your Magiſtracy, 
you appear d in an Aſſembly of the People, and 
when you are about to inform them of the Mea- 
ſures of Juſtice you are reſolved to obſerve while 
in your Office (and perhaps you may think pro- 
per to go on in the old Way, of touching a little 
upon your Family and yourſeit; ) Lay, what Suc- 
ceſs are you to expect, ſhould you tell the Peo- 
ple, that all you are to act, while a Magiſtrate, 
will be merely from a Motive of Pleaſure, and 
that you never did any thing in your Life but 
from that Motive? But, ſay you, do you imagine 
we ſuch a Madman as to talk in this Strain to an 
orant Vulgar? Then ſpeak it to a Court 0 
Juſtice, or, if you are afraid of the By. landen 
there, ſpeak it in the Senate Houſe. But that 
you will never do: Why? unleſs becauſe it is a 
ſcandalous Declaration? So then, it ſeems you 
think Triarius and me proper Company to make 
ſuch Declarations in; well, be it ſ 1 
TuR Term Pleaſure has no Dignity about it; 
but perhaps I don't underſtand it rightly: Fot 


you ſay as much, when you tell me I don't un- 


derſtand what you mean by Pleaſure. A very 
ua, 1 Matter it is indeed! When you 
talk 
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talk of Fons * Rae and your mtermun- 
dane Syſtems, all of them none-xiftents and Im- 
poſſibilities, then I underſtand you; but I can't 
for my life underſtand, what every Sparrow 
Nows, Pleaſure i in your Mcaning of the Word. 
But What if L ſhould make you confeſs, that I 
not only underſtand what Pleaſure is (for it is 
a delightful Operation upon the Scnſcs) but even 
Jour Meaning of it? For ſometimes you take it 
in the vety Scouſe I have juſt now defin'd it, 
then you tetm it operative Pleaſure, and pro- 
ductive of Variety; ſometimes you will have 
it to be ſome other Supreme Deligbt, which 
can admit of no Addition; and ſometimes you 
make it conſiſt in the Abſence of all Pain, 50 
then you term it able. | 
WELL, admitting this to be Pleaſure, let 5 
hacer? declare, in any Aſſembly, that you have 
no Motive in all you do, but to keep yourſelf 
— of Pain. If you think you cannot do even 
this, conſiſtently with common Decency and 
your own Honour, then declare that every Ac 
tion in your Magiſtracy, and in the whole Courſe 
of your Life, ſhall be guided with a view to 
your own. Intereſt; that you will do nothing but 


| what is for your own Conveniency, and no- 


thing but from a ſelfiſh Motive. What a Shout, 
upon ſuch a Declaration, do you think an A- 


ſembly would railc? What Hopes would they 


70 Individuun;) Meaning the Atoms and ths intermatidate Spaces 
of Epicurus, which he imagin'd the Gods inhabited, and, accord- 
ing to him, lay betwixt World and World. But it muſt be nd, 
that this Doctrine of Eprcurns hath not been rightly repreſente: 
A Work, ds nit of examining in another Part 6 
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entertain of that Conſulate, to which they are 
now impatient to raiſe you? And ſhall you fol. 
low that Syſtem of Living which, while you de- 
fend when by yourſelf and among your Friends, 
you dare not avow or publiſh to the World? Yet 
you have always on your Lips the Terms adopt- 
ed by the Peripatetics and the Stores. In 
Courts and in the Senate you talk of nothing 
but the Mora! Duties, Equity, Dignity, Truth, 
Rectitude, Honeſty, the Majeſty of the Govern- 
ment and the People of Rome, the undertak- 
ing every Danger for the State, and the dying 
For one's Country. When you talk at this rate, 
you make us * heavy Animals ſtare, while you 
are laughing at us in your own Mind: For, 
While you are uſing all theſe magnificent, pom- 
pous Expreſſions, there is not a ſingle Word about 
Pheaſure ;' not only your operative Pleaſure, 
which every Man in Town and Country, and 
every Man among us who underſtands his Mo- 
ther's Tongue, terms Pleaſure; but even that 
ſtable Delight, which nobody beſides yourſelves 
ever term Pleaſure, is not ſo much as men- 
777 Su pig lf gre. 
INDEED you have no right to adapt our 
Words to your Sentiments; were you to diſguiſe 
your Look and your Air, to ſeem to appear with 


Heavy Animals) The Word in the Original is Bayones, which 
is certainly the true Word, though very little uſed by Latin Au- 
thors, and: ſeems to ſignify no other than a Man of plain common 
Senſe. . It came to be adopted in After- times, to ſignify any Man 
who had Property, ſuch as the Barons with the Anglo-Saxon. 
And irdeed admeſt all the Nations of Ezrope have adopted this 
Word in ſome Senſe or other. Formerly every Man of 


who held of the Crown, was a mann 
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„ you would aft unlike yourſelf : 
And ſhall you coin Words? ſhall you ſay what 
you do not think ? ſhall you do by your Senti- 
ments as you do by your Cloaths, keep one Sett 
for your private and another for your public 
Uſes? bear Oſtentation in your Forchead, and 
hide Truth in your Boſom? Is this right? To 
me thoſe Opinions appear to be true, which are, 
honeſt, laudable, and noble; which ow can a- 
vo in the Senate, before the People, in every 
Company, and in every Aſſembly: For a Man 
ſhould bluſh to entertain that Sentiment which 
he bluſhes to expreſs. - 

As to Fricndſhip, where can there be any 
room for it? or how can a Man be a Friend to 
another whom he does not love, independant 
of ſelfiſn Conſiderations? Now, as the very Term 
Friendſhip * implies Love, what is it to /ove, 
but to wiſh another at the very higheſt Pitch of 
Happineſs, though without the leaſt Return of 
Intereſt to yourſelf? But, ſay you, what if theſe 
Sentiments are profirable to me? Yes; perhaps 
the ſeeming to have them may be ſo; for it is 
impoſlible for you to have the Paſſion itſelf, 
| unleſs you fee/ it; and how can you feel it, un- 
leſs you know what Love is? Which is not pro- 
duc'd from the ambiguous Syſtem of Intereſt, 
but is ſpontaneous and /elf-generative. But, ſay 
you, I purſue Self peas} jr Then your Friend - 
ſhip will remain as long as you find your Ac- 
count in it; for if Self. Intereſt conſtitutes, then 


Selfelntereſt diſſolves, Friendſvip. 
lies * Orig err oft mare; Ne 17 6 
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Bur what will you do if, as oft-times happens, 
Self-Intereft ſhall abandon Frienaſbip? will you 
abandon it too? Then where is your Fricndſhip ? 
Will you ſtick by your Friend? how can you 
conſiſtently with your own Doctrine? for what 
is your Doctrine of Friendſhip? Why, that it is 
amiable only becauſe it is profitable. But, ſay 
you, I ſhall incur the Public Hatred it I abandon 
my Friend? But let me-firſt ask you, why this 
ſhould incur the Public Hatred, were it not in 
itſelf a ſhameful Action? But if you ſtick by a 
Friend only leſt you ſhould come to ſome In- 
conveniency ſhould you abandon him, then ſure- 
ly you'll wiſh his Death, that you may be freed 
from ſo unprofitable a Connection. FO 
Bo r ſuppoling now, that this Connection was 
not only unprofitable, but even ruinous to your 
private Affairs; the Cauſe of your undertaking 
Fatigues, and running even the Danger of your 
Life; ſure you would then begin to look to 
yourſclf, and to reflect that every Man was born 
for himſelf and his own Pleaſure. Will you 
give yourſelf up into the Hands of a Tyrant to re- 
pledge your Friend, as the * Pythagorean did 
himſelf to the Sicilian Tyrant? Though you are 
Pylades, will you call youtſelf Oreſtes, that you 
may dic for your Friend? If you are Oreſtes, 

We are told this Story of Damon and Pythias : One of them 
being condemn'd to die by Dionyſus the Tyrant, 'begg'd for a Re- 
ſpite of two or three Days, till he ſhould go into the Country to 
put his Family Affairs in order; while the other offer'd to remain 
in the Tyrant's Hands, as his Friend's Surety: The condemn'd 
Perſon came at the Expiration of the Time to releaſe his Friend ; and 
the Tyrant was ſo touch'd with the Action, as to pardon them 
both, and begg'd that he might be à third in their Friendſhip. 
The Story of Pylade: and Oreſtes is well known. Es 


would 


5 or, ** you could 1 not ſucceed in that, would you 
beg that both of you ggight die together? | 
$4 BELIEVE; me, T 5 you are capable of 
doing all this; for I cannot conceive that you 
could be daunted, either by the Fear of Death or 
Pain, from performing any glorious Action. 
But I am not now diſputing about your natural 
Courage, but about your Doctrine. This Syſtem. 
which you defend, the Precepts which you have 
learned and embraced, are totally ſubverſive of 
Friendſhip ; let Epicurus extol it ever ſo much, 
as in effect he does. But, ſay you, he himſelf 
was the beſt of Friends. Indeed, Sir, I never 
diſputed his being a worthy, good · natur d, hu- 
mane Man. The preſent Queſtion: is not with 
regard to his Morals, but the Opinions he has 
broach d. I will leave to the Greek/angs that 
Narrowneſs of Soul, which rails at thoſe who 
differ from them on any controverted Point. 
— ſuppoſi ing that Epicurus was very delicate 
of Friendſhip, yet, if what is ſaid of him 
— true (I don't take upon me to ſay whether 
it is or is not) it docs not ſhew him to bc a very 
acute Realoner. 

Bur his Morals were approved of by. multi- 
tudes perhaps with Reaſon ; but yet the Ap- 
probation of multitudes is not the molt infalli- 
ble Teſt of Virtue. For in every Art, cvery 
Study, every Science, nay, with regard to Vir- 
tue itſelf, Whatever is molt excellent in it's own 
kind, is hardeſt to come at by the many. But 
the virtuous Practice of Epicurus himſelf, and 


ane of his Followers, who at this Day arc 
. H4 | both 
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both firm in their Friendſhips, conſtant and vir- 
tuous in the Diſcharge of every moral Duty, di- 

recting their Conduct 4,” a Motive of Plea- 
ſure, but the Principle Humanity; are very 
prevailing Arguments with me, for belicving that 
the Influence of Honour is much ſtronger than 
that of Pleaſure. For ſome People live in ſuch 
a manner, that their Morals give the Lye to their 
Diſcourſe ; and as the Profeſlions of the reſt of 
the World are ſaid to be beyond their Practice, 
ſo the Practice of ſome "Epicureans is _—_ 
* their Profeſſions. 


CHAP. IX. 


ur it muſt be own'd, this is not 1 to our 
Purpoſe. Let us examine your Doctrine 

of Friendſhip. If I am not miſtaken, I learned 
it from one of Epicurus's old Maxims: “ That 
cc Friendſhip was indiſcerpable from Pleaſure ; 
te that it ought to be cultivated for that very 
& Reaſon; and that, without it, it was impoſſi- 
« ble for us to live in Safety, or without Fear, 
& nay, not with Delight.” This I have ſuffici- 
ently anſwer'd already. You mention'd ſome 
Maxims of his later Diſciples, that were ſome- 
what more diſintereſted, and, ſo far as I know, 
never taught by him. In the firſt place, that you 
courted a Friend at firſt, only for the Advantage 
that Friendſhip brought; but that, in the Courſe 
of a Familiarity, that Friend becomes dear even 
in himſelf, without the leaſt Regard to Pleaſure. 
Though this Doctrine is liable to many Ob- 
jection, * accept what they offer. It is ſuf- 
ficient 


i 
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ficient for my Purpoſe,” though not for theirs3 
for this is in effect owning, that it is ſome time or 
other poſſible for a Man to act rightly, 8 
any View or Deſire of Pleaſure. © 

'You have likewiſe told us, that otbew of 
your Sect maintain, that the Wiſe have made a 
kind of a League amoneſt themſelves, to enter- 
tain 'the very ſame Sentiments for their Friends 
as they do for themſelves : That this may be 
done, that it frequently is done, and that it is 
eſſential to the Enjoyment of Pleaſure. If they 
are capable of entering into ſuch a League as 
this, they are capable of entering into — 
for diſintereſtedly loving Equity, Modeſty, and 
all the Virtues" in themſelves. And indeed, if 
we cultivate Friendſhips only for the Profits and 
Advantages they bring, if no Endearments at- 
tend them to make them amiable in and by 

themſelves, it is a Matter of Doubt whether 
we do not prefer our n and Houſes to our 
Friends. 
Lov have taken care to mention the excellent 
Words in which Epicurus praiſes Friendſhip. I 
don't now enquire into what he ſays, bur into 
what he can ſay conſiſtently with his own Syſtem 
and Maxims, Friendſhip is purſued for the Ad- 
vantages attending it. Do you then believe, that 
Triarius here can be of more Advantage to you, 
than all your Farms at Puteo/i? Muſter up all 
your Conſiderations : The Protection of Friends. 
Why, you are protected ſufficiently by yourſelf, 
by the Laws of your Country, and by Friend- 
ſhips, of a looſer Connection. At preſent you 
gre above Contempt, nay, it is caſy for you , 

avo 
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avoid all Malice and Envy. Now, Epicurns's 
Doctrine is adapted to thoſe Purpoſes: And a 
Man, without making ſo generous. Aa'Uſc of a 
great Eſtate as you do, may, even without this 
reſin d Pitch of Fricndſhip, be honourably both 
guarded and ſecut d by an extenſive Popularity. 
But then, ſay you, where ſhall I drop my Jokes? 
with whom ſhall 1 lodge my ſerious Concerns? 
or to whom communicate all my Secrets? Why, 
they will be all ſafeſt in your own Breaſt, or in 
that of an intimate Acquaintance. But grant- 
ing all thoſe Circumſtances to be Conveniences 
in Life, yet what are they, compared to the Be- 
nefits ariſing from ſo large an Eſtate? You may 
now therefore be ſenſible, that if we meaſure 
Friendſhip by it's own Value, nothing can 
more precious; but if by the Profit attending it, 
that the ſtricteſt Connection of Friendſhip is in- 
ferior to the Value of a good Eſtate. Vou there- 
fore ought to love me, and not mine, if you 
have a mind that we ſhould live — as true 
Friends for the future. 
Bor we have been too prolix upon the 
plaineſt Points: For, after demonſtrating and 
concluding that there is no room either for 
Virtues or Friendſhips, if every thing is to re- 
gard Pleaſure, there is occaſion to ſay very little 
more. But that no part of what you have laid 
down may ſcem to go unanſwer'd, I will touch 
a little upon the raveſning Part of your Dit- 
courſe, wells 

As therefore the whole of Philoſophy relates 
to the Happineſs of Life, and as it was the Love 


which Mankind had for this * that led them 
bio; to 


Sosa and "Evil." 07 
to 10 ae ſome place the Happineſs of Lif 
in one thing, and ſome in another; and you in 
Pleaſure, as you do all Unhappineſs in Pain; 
let me firſt examine what you mean by the Ha- 

pineſs of Liſe? And I believe you will agree, 
— if there is really ſuch a Thing as Happineſs, 
it muſt be own'd to be quite in the Power of 
the wiſe Man. For if the Happineſs of Life is a 
Thing we can loſe, we never had any ſuch Hap- 
pineſs ; for no Man can imagine, that what is 
frail and liable to decay, will always remain to 
him permanent and ſtable. Now, a Man who 
diſtruſts the Continuance of his Good Things, 
mult needs be under # nſions of being 
miſerable as ſoon as he loſes them; but no Man 
can be happy, while under the Dread of —_ 
his moſt important Concerns. 

THERE is therefore no ſuch thing as this Hap: 
pineſs z becauſe Happineſs of Life does not exiſt 
partially, but in the Perpetuity of it's Continu- 
ance. Nor is the Term Happy Life ever ap- 
ply'd to any thing but what is find and com- 
plete. Nor can any Man be ſometimes Happy, 
and ſometimes unbappy: For the Man who 
thinks that he may be miſerable, cannot be 
happy; becauſe, when once we enter upon the 
Happineſs of Life, we continue in it as long as 
Witdom (the Manufatireſs of Happineſs) con. 
tinues with us. Nor docs (he wait for the laſt 
Scene of Lite to pronounce it happy; as Herodo- 
tus tells us, Solon wrote to Creſus: In like 
manner, as you own'd, Epicurus tells us, that 
the Length © of happy Life' does not at all contri- 
bute to it's Happineſs; and that one may ex- 
ih perience 
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perience as much Pleaſure in a limited Tine, 
he could were it to be eternal. 

Bur all this Doctrine is — abſurd: For 
at the ſame time he makes Supreme Good to con- 
ſiſt in Pleaſure, he tells us that Pleaſure is no 
greater, when continued thro' the infinite Pro- 

greſſion of Ages, than when confin d to a nar- 
row, limited Period. He who places Supreme 

_ Good in Virtue, may ſay, that the Happineſs of 
his Life is perfect, thro the Perfection of his 
Virtue : For he denies that Time can bring any 
Addition to his Supreme Good. But the Perſon 
who places the Happineſs of Life in Pleaſure is 
inconſiſtent with himſelf, if he ſays that Pleaſure 
receives no Addition from it's Continuance : For 
he may ſay the ſame thing of Pain. But docs 
not the Length of Pain add to it's Miſery ? and, 
by the ſame Experience, does not the Continu- 
ance of Pleaſure inhance it's Value? Give me 
leave to ask you the Reaſon why Epicurus al- 
ways calls God Happy and Eternal? For, de- 
prive Jupiter of his Eternity, Epicurus is as 
happy a Being as Jupiter: Becauſe both of them 
are in Poſſeſſion of Supreme Good, that is, of 
Pleaſure. But, ſay you, Epicurus is ſubject to 
Pain. Why! there is nothing in that; for he 
tells us, that were he broiling, he would call out 

that it was delightful. 
I what Circumſtance then hs the God the 


better of him, if not in his Eternity? And what 


Good is there in Eternity, beſides ſupreme and 
perpetual Pleaſure? Now, what does it ſignify to 
talk big, unleſs one talks conſiſtently ?+ Happy 


Life PR: in bodily * 5 I will add, if 
-. 


you will, in * — ke Sent. 
tions of the Mind, as you ſay, depend on thoſe 
of the Body. But alas! how can this Pleaſure 
be enſur'd for ever to a wiſe Man? For the EG 
ſentials of Pleaſure are not in the Power of the 
Wiſe ; Becauſe your Happinels does not conſiſt in 
Wiſdom, but in thoſe Materials which Wiſdom 
cures for compoſing Happineſs. But all this 
is foreign to the Man. Now, whatever is fo- 
reign, is in hazard; and therefore H. in 
Life is ſubject to Fortune, which Epicuras holds 
to be but a ſmall Conſideration to a wiſe H. 
Bur you will tell me this is all trifling, for 
Nature itſelf ſufficiently enriches the Wiſe; 
and Epicurus tells us, that thoſe Riches ate at- 
tainable. This is very finely ſaid; and I have 
nothing to object to it: For, he ſays, that the 
moſt ſlender Fare, that is, the meaneſt Victuals 
and Drink, can give as much Pleaſure as the 
moſt exquiſite and elegant Dainties. This 1 
would allow him, would he at the ſame time 
admit that the Quality of our Food was no con- 
ſtituent Part of happy Life. I would praiſe him 
for that, for it is Truth. I can hear Socrates, 
who never ranked * under _ — of 
Happineſs, ſay, That Hunger £ gives | 
Sawce to Vittuals, and /t the 25100 Fl, 
vour to Drink. But I cant — Man, who 
| — Pleaſure as the chief End of Lieing, 
talking as temperately as a Piſo lives, yet living 
like a Galonius. Nor do I chink that ſuch a 
Man underſtands what he n enen 
Ex tells us, that natural Riches, eee 
becauſe Nature is contented with but a little. 
Aut No 
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No doubt ſhe would be ſo, did ſhe-nor put ſuch a 
Value upon Pleaſure. But, ſaid Epicurus, The 
meaneſt Things give us as — Senſations 
of Pleaſure as the richeſt. But this is talking, 
not only like a Man void of all Underſtanding, 
but void of all Taſte. This is a Language for 
thoſe who, deſpiſing Pleaſure itſelf, put a Stur. 
geon and a Herring upon the fame Footing. But 
the Man who places Supreme Good. in Pleaſure, 
is not to judge by his Reaſon, but his Senſes; 
and is: to all tha 191 excellent which is _ 
delicious. n 
Bur admiring that the hig heſt Pleaſures may 
be attain d at little, or, if you will, no Expence; 
Let there be as exquiſite Pleaſure in the Water. 
creſſes, which Xenophon tells us the Perſians us d 
to eat, as in the Banquets of Syracuſe, which 
Plato ſo loudly condemns; let, I fay, the Pur: 
chaſe of Pleaſure be as cheap as you have a mind; 
but ſtill what ſhall we ſay with regard to Pain, 
which may be attended with ſuch Tortures — 
be abſolutely incompatible — — 
Pain is the greateſt Euil. 0 2 unt 
Fon Metrodorus, who was — Rn 
deſcribes a happy Man in the following Terms: 
Ihen he has a healthful Conſtitution of Body, 
and is well aſſur d that it will continue ſd. 
But how can any Man be aſſur'd how his Con- 
ſtitution will be, I will pot ſay for a Vear, but 
for a Day? Pain therefore, or Supreme Evil, is 
always to be feat d, even when abſent; for we 
are every Moment liable to it: And pray, how 
ig the Dread of the omen Evil reconcilablc 
me of Life 2 5 om 0 
| ' Bon: 
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* EY ſays be. Epicurat prelcaibts a Method 
for being above Pain. Now, there is an 1 
dity in the very Terms of being above the g hou 
Evil. But what is his Method ? Why, _ 
us, that the meſt. exquiſite Pain is but 
the firſt place, What do you call ſhort 4 In _- 
next place, What is it you term #he moſt exqui- 
ſite Pain? For may not the moſt exquiſite Pain 
remain for ſeveral Days, nay Months, unleſs you 
mean that Pain which kills as ſoon” 1 lc ſeizes; 
but who is afraid of that Pain 

LwISH ydu had had a Receipt for alleviating the 

Pain with which 1 (aw my Friend Cn. QFays 
the beſt and the moſt humane of Mankind, w 
| not once, or for a ſhort Time, but oſt and 
long. Immortal Gods! what excruciating Pai 
did he bear, when every Joint about him ſeem's 
to be burning? Vet was he not wretched, tho 
oppreſs d; becauſe to him Pain was not the reateſt 
Evil: But he muſt have been miſerable, had he 
ſwimm'd in Pleaſures down the Stream of a vici 
out, profligate LiſmgGGſe. 
As to what you ſay, that Pain, if aneat, is hort, 
and continued Pain becomes light, I cannot un- 
derſtand how that can be: For I have ſcen very 
great Pain continue for a long Time; yet it hath 
received a Mitigation from another and a truer 
Caulc, a Cauſe that can be of no Service to you, 
as you love not Virtue for herſelf. There art 
ſome Precepts, nay, I may call them Laws, laid 
down by a brave Man, which prevent his ſnrink- 
ing under Pain. Therefore it is ſhameful; I will 
not ſay, to complain 3 for that ſometimes can- 

7 not 


* 
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not be avoided, but to blubber, as Philocketes 
2 Lesbian Cave 

Dre the wide Vault his Cries a 4 f 2 
. en, bh 


bound. K. 


Lr Epicurus,, F he can, par Be in 
* r 


flow 5, Kreil 
And circulates e Woes. 


" Transrorm' but Epicurns into PhiloFetes, 
= et him tell us, he Pain that is exquiſite 


I but let him do it after he has lain, like | 


Phi Fetes, for ten Years within the Cave. 
As to his Maxim, If Pain continues long it is 
light ; for it admits of Intervals and Relaxati- 
ons. In the frft place, This does not often hap- 
pen; in the next place, What Alleviation does 
that Relaxation bring, which is attended with 
the recent Memory of paſt Pain, and is torment- 


ed by the Dread of future and perhaps immeds- 


ate Pain? Why then, fays Epicurus, ſuch Men 
ought to die: That perhaps may be the beſt Courſe; 
But then what becomes of your Maxim, That 4 


wiſe Man may always command a greater Share 


of Pleaſure than he feels of Pain. For if this 
Maxim is true, you do very ill to adviſe him to 
put an End to his Life. Let us rather ſay, that 


Duni in] This alludes to the Story of the Sufferings of Phi- 
hofttes, who was wounded by one of Hercules's envenom' Arrows 5 


and is part of a, Play of Euripides upon that Subjece. 


it 


2 And his loud Howl, the arched 1 _ 


* Deep in whoſe Veins the vers 2 
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it is ſhameful far a Man to abs — tobe 
broken with, to fink under Pain. For your 
Maxim, If Pain is exquiſite, it is ſort; if long, 
light, is but a Piece of meer Jargon. No; Pain 
can only be mitigated by the Application of V. 
tue, Magnanimity, Patience and Courage. 
Thar I may not ramble, let us hear the Hog 
Words of Epicurus ; and from thence you may 
conclude how widely his Practice differ d from 
his Profeſſion. 
_ EPICURUS :o*Hermachus, Health. Theſe 
Lines I have wrote on a happy, tho' the laſt 
Day of my Life ; for 1 felt fuch Pains in my 
Belly and my Bowels, that nothing could ex- 
ceed them. Why; if Pain is the greateſt Evil, 
this Man ſurcly was unbappy, his Condition can 
admit of no other Term. But let us heat how 
he goes on: 
7 ET all thoſe Pains are compenſated by the 
Joy 1 feel in my Mind, and by refletting on the 
great Diſtoveries 1 have made in Reaſoning 
and Philoſophy. But do you im conſequence 7 
that Affection, which you have from a Chi 
borne for me and Philoſophy, take the Children 
of Mon under your Tuition? _. 
Now, 1 would not prefer the Death of Epa- 
minondas, or Leonidas, to that. of Epicurus, 
Tho the. firſt of them, after defeating the Lace- 
demonians at Mantinea, finding himſelf mortal» 
ly wounded, no ſooner was ſenſible of it, than 
he ask'd, whether his Shield was ſafe ? After 
his Attendants in Tears anſwer'd him it was, 


„ Hermachus,] This n vn a nasa Friel of h 
eurur. 
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he then ask d, whether the Enemy was put to 
the Rout ? This too being anſwer'd according 
to his Wiſhes, he order'd the-Javelin that was 


ſticking in his Body to be pull'd out; which be- 


ing followed by a large Effuſion of Blood, he 
joy fully died in the Arms of Victory. 
As to Leonidas, the King of Lacedæmon, he, 
together with three Hundred Spartans, withſtood 
the Enemy in the Streights of Thermopyle, after 
determining that Flight was ſhameful, and Death 
glorious. - The Deaths of Generals are famous; 
whereas Philoſophers commonly die on their 
Beds. Yet what Epicurus mentions to be his 
greateſt Pride in dying, is worth remarking : 
Theſe Pains, ſays he, are compenſated by Joy. 
Indeed, Epicurus, I hear the Voice of a Philo- 
ſopher ; but you have forgot what was fit for you 
to ſay. For in the ff place, If thoſe Diſcoveries, 
which you ſay you have Pleaſure in reflecting on, 
are true; if what you wrote and diſcovered is 
true, it is impoſſible you ſhould rejoice, for you 
have not now one corporeal Senſe to gratify: 
And you often taught, there could be neither 


Joey nor Pain but ariſing from the Body. I re- 


joice, ſays he, in the paſt. In what paſt? If it 
regarded the Body; I ſee you balancing your 
Pains by your Philoſophy, but not by the Re- 
membrance of the Pleaſures which your Body 
had enjoy'd. If they regarded. the Mind, it is 
falſe ; becauſe you deny that the Mind can be 
ſenſible of auy Joy independant of the Body. 
Then why did you recommend to him the Chil- 
dren of Motrodorus? What relation had this 5 


Cod and Bil. Irs 


diſintereſted Act of Humanity, for ſol eſtecm i it, 
to the Body? | 

VIEW it, Torquatus, in what Light you will; 
but you will find nothing in this charming Epiſtle | 
of Epicurus's agreeable or conformable to his 
own Doctrine. He confures himſelf; and his 
Probity and Morals are Antidotes to the Poiſon 
of his Writings. For that Recommendation of 
the Children, that tender Remembrance of 
Friendſhip, that Senſe of the higheſt Moral Du- 
ties which he retain'd to his lateſt Gaſp, are Proofs 
that Probity is the innate Gift of Man, unbrib'd 
by Pleaſures, and unhir'd by Reward. Nor in- 
deed can we require a nobler Proof, that Honeſty 
and Virtue are intrinſically amiable, than in ſec- 
ing ſuch exalted Humanity in a dying Perſon. 

Burt as I think the Letter I have juſt now 
almoſt lirterally tranſlated highly commendable, 
tho it's Sentiments are far from being conſiſtent 
with the Doctrine of his Philoſophy; ſo I am of 
opinion, that his laſt Will is not only below the 
Gravity of a Philoſopher, but even contradictory 
to his own Sentiments. For he often maintain'd 
at large, and very briefly and ſuccinctly in the 
Book I juſt mention'd, that Death was no Con- 
cern of ours: For whatever is diſſolued is with- 
out Senſe, and that which is without Senſe can 
never affect us. He might have cloathed this 
in more fit and clegant Expreſſions; for, as he 
lays the Sentiment down, that which is dif- 
ſolved is without Senſe, does not fufhciendy 
imply what Diſſolut ion is. 

Bur tho' I underfiand his Meaning, I am ſtill 


at Liberty to cnquire, ſince all Senſe is extin- 
1 gauilh d 


# 
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guiſh'd by Diſſolution, that is, by Death, and 
all after is nothing that affects us, why he ſo mi- 
nutely and carefully provides in his latter Will, 
that his Heirs ' Amynomachus and Timocrates, 
forall, at the Diſcretion FA Hermachus, beſtow 4 
certain Proportion of Money for the annual 
Celebration of his Birth-day in the Month of 
January. And likewiſe, that every Month, on 
the twentieth Day of the Moon, they ſhould 
contribute to a Feaſt for his Compamons in 
Philoſophy, in honour of himſelf and Metro- 
Wc 

I WILL not not ſay that thoſe Proviſions were 
unworthy of a fine Gentleman and an agrceable 


Companion ; bur ſurely it was inconſiſtent with | 


a Philoſopher, eſpecially a natural Philoſopher, 
as he wanted to paſs for, to think that there 
could be ſuch a thing as the anniverſary Revolu- 
tion of any Man's Birth-day. Can the ſame 
Day come about oftener than once? ſurely not. 
But ſuch another Day may. No; not without 
an Intervention of many thouſand Vears, when 
the Revolution of the heavenly Bodies forms the 
ſame Syſtem, as it did on the Day you want to 
commemorate: For there can be no ſuch thing 
as any Man's ſecond Birth-day. But you tell 
me, that a certain Day is held as fuch, as if 1 
did not know that. But be that it will, why 
is he to be honour'd: after Death? or why ſhould 
he make ſuch a Proviſion by his laſt Will, after 
delivering it as an Oracle, that nothing can af- 
fect us after Death? This was not acting like a 
Man, who, in his Mind, had travelled over in- 
numerable Worlds and Regions, which never 

e had 
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had either Limits or Bounds. Democritus could 
never have been guilty of any ſuch thing. I 
chuſe to mention Him rather than others, be- 
cauſe Epicurus has followed him alone. 
Bur if a Day was to be celebrated, why 
ſhould it be the Day on which he came into the 
World, rather than that on which he became 
wiſc? But, ſay you, he could not have been wiſe, 
if he had not been born; and, ſay I, he could 
not have been born, if his Grandmother had 
not been born before him. 
IN ſhort, Torquatus, the whole Matter is 
this; that it is inconſiſtent with Men of Learning 
to order their Memory to be celebrated after 
their Deaths. I ſhall not here mention the man- 
ner in which you celebrate thoſe Birth- days, or 
how much you expoſe yourſelf to the Ridicule 
of Men of Wit. I am not for wrangling. I 
will only venture to ſay, that it had been more 
grateful in you, to have celebrated the Birth-day 
of Epicurus, than it was decent for him to pro- 
vide for it by his Will. 3 
Bor to return to our Purpoſe; for we were 
led into the Digreſſion upon the Letter, while 
we were diſcourſing of Pain. Give me now 
leave to ſum up the whole, as follows: A Man 
who is involved in the greateſt Evil, cannot be 
happy while he continues in that State; but the 
wiſe Man is always happy, though he is ſome- 
times in Pain: Therefore Pain is not the great- 
eſt Evil. Now what becomes of your Maxim, 
That paſt Felicities neuer can be loſt to the 
Wiſe, and that he ought not to remember paſt 
Evils ? In the firſt place, is it in our Power to 
3 | 1 remember 
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remember but juſt what we pleaſe? When Si 
monides, or ſomebody elſe, promis d to help 

Themiſtocles to an Art of Memory, he an- 
ſwcrd him, I had rather you would furniſh me 
with the Art of Forgetfulneſs ; for I remem- 
ber, in ſpite of myſelf, what I would chuſe to 
forget, but I cannot forget what I would chuſe 
not to remember. | 

THh1s was a ſenſible Anſwer, for the Thing 
is ſo; and Philoſophers take too much upon 
them, when they forbid a Man to remember. 
Take care that you don't act as deſpotically, or 
rather more ſo, than Manlius himſelf, if you 
command more than I am able to perform. But 
What if even the Memory of paſt Evils is de- 
lighrful? as ſome Proverbs tell us, which have 
more Truth in them than your Maxims. For 
it is a common Saying, Paſt Labours are ſweet. 
And there is a Sentence in Euripides, not much 
amiſs; which, if I can, I will tranſlate into 
our Tongue, for you all know it in Greek : 


 Otweet the Remembrance is of Labours paſt. | 


Bur let us return to paſt Felicities Were 
yours ſuch as Marius could boaſt of, when the 
Remembrance of them alleviated his Pain, whilſt 
he was in Baniſhment, in Poverty, and ſunk in 
a Moraſs; then would I give both Attention and 
Approbation to your Doctrine: For the Happi- 
neſs of a wife Man's Life never can be complete 
or finiſh'd, if all his noble Counſels and Actions 
were to pcriſh in Oblivion within his own 


Mind. 


Bur 
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Bor With you, the Remembrance of Plea- 
| ſures you have taſted, nay, ſenſually taſted, makes 
the Happineſs of Life : For, if there were' any 
others, then your Maxim would. be falſe, That 
all the Pleaſures of the Mind ariſe from it's 
Communication with the Body. But if the 
Pleaſure of the Body, even when paſt, gives De- 
light, I cannot imagine why Ari/tetle ſo much 
ridicul'd the Epitaph of Sardanapalus; in which 
that Aſſyrian Monarch boaſts, that he had car- 
ried of with him all his Pleaſures : For, ſaid 
Ariſtotle, if he could enjoy thoſe Pleaſures only 
during the very Moment in which he was talt- 


ing them in his Life-time, how could they re- 


main with him after his Death? Therefore the 
Pleaſures of the Body are momentary and inſtan- 
taneous, and oftner give us Reaſon to repent of 
them, than to indulge their Remembrance. 
So that Africanus is much more happy, when 
he addreſſes his Country in the following Words: 


* Thou, Rome, no more ſhalt hoſtile Terrors 
fear, 


Since Scipio's Toils thy laſting Glories rear. 


This is a fine Sentiment. The Hero rejoices in 
reflecting on his Teils; you bid us rejoice in re- 
flecting on our Pleaſures. He recollects the Re- 
membrance of what never had any Relation to 
that ſenſual Pleaſure, in which you are en- 
tircly immers d. 

Bur how can you prove your Aſſertion, that 
all the Pleaſures and Pains of the Mind ariſc 


2 Rams}, Theſe ern cnn nin erate quoted from 
uns. | 
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from their Communication with thoſe of the 
Body? Did you never feel Delight? I know 
whom 1 ſpeak to: I ſpeak to Torquatus; and I 
ask of him, if nothing ever delighted him pure- 
Iy by it's own intrinſic] Beauty and Value? I don't 
talk of Dignity, Honour, or the Luſtre of Vir- 
tue, which we have alrcady mention'd : I mean 
the reading or ſpeaking of an Oration or Poem, 
your Knowledge in the Hiſtory of Men and 
Countries; a Statue, a Picture, a fine Situation, 
Plays, a Hunting- Match, * Lucullus's Villa; tor 
F will not mention your own, becauſe I know 
you would have had a Subterfuge there, as you 
would have pleaded a perſonal Intereſt in it. Bur 
let me ask you, whether you will reſolve the 
| Pleaſure thoſe Objects give you into ſenſual De- 
light? or, if there is any thing that can pleaſe 
you by it's own Reſult? You will cither be ex- 
tremely perverſe, if you perſiſt in reſolving all 
theſe into bodily Senſation; or you muſt aban- 

don the whole Syſtem of Epicurus's Pleaſure, 
if you do nor. 

Bur as to what you maintain 'd, that the Plea- 
ſures and Pains of the Mind are more exqui- 
ſite than thoſe of the Body, becauſe the Mind 
has a Conſciouſneſs of three Periods, and the 
Body only of one, which is the preſent 3 how 
can you prove, that the Man who feels Joy on 
my account, is ſenſible of it in a greater Degree 
than I myſelf am? The Pleaſure of the Mind 
ariſes from it's Connection with that of the Bo- 
dy, and is more exquiſi te than that of the Body : 


* This Villa was bos: amoneſt the Romans in our Au- 
dor 5 Time. * 80 | 


Therefore 


Therefore the Perſon who pays a Congratula- 
tion, feels more Joy than he who receives it. 
But while you want to make the wiſe Man hap- 
py, in poſſeſſing greater Pleaſures in his Mind 
than thoſe of the — can be in any Reſpect, 
you don't foreſee the — becauſe, 
by the ſame way of Reaſoning, the Pains of his 
Mind muſt be likewiſe more exquiſite than thoſe 
of his Body. Thus, the Man whom you pro- 


| nounce to be always happy, muſt ſometimes be 


miſerable : But indeed you never can make him 
happy, while you make every thing ſubſervient 
to Pleaſure and Pain. 


CHAP. X. 


\HzrEFOR E, Torquatus, you muſt ſearch 
out ſome other Supreme Good in Life. 
Let us leave Pleaſure to Brutes, whoſe Evidence 
you call into your Aſliſtance upon this Occa- 
ſion. But what if it ſhould appear, that even 
the Brutes, under the Guidance of Nature, have 
ſome other Principle to gratify beſides Pleaſure; 
as we may conclude by their performing cer- 
tain Actions with a perceptible Degree of Satiſ- 
faction, though attended with Labour, ſuch as 
bringing forth and nurturing their Young? Some 
of them love rambling and travelling, while 
others of them herd together in ſome relpe> 
like a ſocial Community. 

IN certain kinds of Birds we perceive ſome 
Indication of Affection, Knowledge, and Memo- 


| ry; and in many we may obſerve * Order. There- 


Order.] I have here choſen to read Diſeiplins rather than 


| . e in the ak 
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fore, ſhall there be in Beaſts ſome Reſemblance 
of human Virtucs diſtin from Pleaſure, and 
ſhall there be in Man no Virtue but what is di- 
reed to Pleaſure? and ſhall we ſay, that Nature 
has beſtow'd no characteriſtical Property upon 
Man, who ſo eminently excels all other Crea- 
nn 15 

Bur indeed, if every thing conſifts in Plea- 
"Sw: we are very much inferior to Brutes : For 
to them the Earth affords abundant and various 
Supplies of Paſture, without their toiling ; while 
we have the greateſt Difficulty to come at Food, 
after ſevere Labour. Yet can I never imagine 
that the Supreme Good to Man and to Beaſt is 
the ſame. For why ſo much Induſtry in attain- 
ing to Perfection in the Arts, ſo fair a Combi- 
nation of noble Purſuits, ſo lovely a Train of 
Virtues, to purchaſc Pleaſurc without any other 
Conſideration. 

' SUPPOSING, when Xerxes had march'd over 
the Seas, and ſail'd over the Land, with all 
his Train of Sea and Land Forces, after throwing 
a Bridge over the Helleſpont, and piercing thro' 
Mount Athos, in his impetuous Irruption into 
Greece; any body had ask'd him, what the In- 
tention was of ſo numerous and ſo war-like an 
— ceoh= and that he had anſwer'd, he want- 

to carry off ſome Honey from Hymettus ; z no 
doubt all his Parade would have appear'd very 
ridiculous. In like manner, it we ſay, that the 
wile Man, who, being inſtructed and furniſh'd 
in all the numerous nobleſt Arts and Virtues, 
does not, like Xerxes, travel over Seas and ſail 
over r Mountains, but reviews in his Mind the 
— 039 whole 
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whole Extent of Heaven, Earth, and Sea; 1 lay, 
ſhould we ſay that he does it all f acquire 
Pleaſure, we may with equal Reaſon ſay, that 
he undertakes all his mighty Labour to _ 
Honey. 

BELIEVE me, Torquatus, we are born for 
nobler and more exalted Purpoſes. This rs 
not alone from the Facultics of the Mind, which 
contain the Memory of numberleſs Objects in 
Life; a Sagacity in conjecturing future Events 
that approaches to Divinity; a Senſe of Shame, 
which moderates our Appetites; a Love of Ju- 
ſtice, that faithful Guardian of Society; a 
and fixed Contempt of Pain and Death, amidſt 
all the Toils we ſuffer, and all the Dangers we 
undergo; for theſe are the mental Pr ies: 
But I will refer you to reflect upon the Frame 
of his Limbs, nay, his Senſes; which you will 
find are calculated, like the reſt of his Body, to 
be not only the Atrendants, but the In s 
of his Virtues. 

Bur what if there are many Properties in the 
Body itſelf, that are preferable to Pleaſure z ſuch 
as Strength, Health, Swiftneſs, and Comelineſs? 
Then what will you ſay of the Properties of 
the Underſtanding, which the moſt learned of 
the Ancients thought to partake of ſomewhat 
that is Celeſtial and Divine? Now, if Supreme 
Good conſiſts in Plcaſure, as you maintain, the 
higheſt of our Wiſhes would be to wallow Night 
and Day, without the leaſt Intermiſſion, in the 
molt exquiſite Pleaſure, that our Senſes might 
be operated upon by, as it were, an Effuſion of 
all Delight, But where is there a Man who 

| | would 
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would be worthy of that Name, ſhould he chuſe 


to paſs even one Day in ſuch Pleaſure? 
- Fnr, Cyrenazcs, tis true, avow this; you are 


2 little more ſhame-fac'd; but they are more 


conſiſtent with their own Doctrine, But with- 
out reviewing thoſe ſublime Arts which, if a 
Man had not, he was term'd by our Anceſtors, 
* 2 Cypher in the Creation; let me ask you, whe- 
ther you think (I won't ſay an Homer, an Ar- 
cbilocbus, a Pindar) even a Phidias, a Po- 
 theletus, a Zeuxis, directed their Arts to the 
Purpoſes of ſenſual Pleaſures? And ſhall an Artiſt 
propoſe a noblcr End to himſelf from the Beau- 
ty of his Figures, than a Patriot from the Merit 
of his Actions? But indeed no other Cauſe can 


de aſſign d for this mighty Deluſion, which has 


ſpread ſo far and ſo wide, than, That when a Man 
conceives Pleaſure to be the Supreme Good, he 
holds no Conſultation with thoſe Properties of 
his Mind, which contain his Reaſon and his Sa- 
gacity; but with his Appctites, which form the 
ſlighteſt Part of the Human Underſtanding. For, 
Jet me ask you, if there are Gods, as even you 
own there are, whether it is poſſible for them to 
| be happy, without enjoying bodily Pleaſures ? 

or, if they can be happy without Pleaſures of 
that Nature, why you ſhould deny a like Pro- 
perty to the Mind of a wiſe Man? 
READ, Torquatus, the Encomiums, not of 
Homer's Heroes, nor of Cyrus, or of Ageſilaus, 
or Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Philip, or Alexan- 
+ ger; but of our own Countrymen, of your own 
Family; and you won't find one of them prais'd 
Orig. Iuertems | 


for 
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for being an excellent Artiſt in the Science and 


Myſtery of Pleaſure. The Inſcriptions u 
their Monuments arc not at all to this Effect. 
You ſee the Inſcription over the * Gate, Wrox 
VERY MANY NATIONS UNANIMOUSLY AGREED 
UPON AS THE BEST OF THE PEOPLE. Can we 
imagine that very many Nations agreed in giving 
this Character to Calatinus, becauſe he had the 
moſt excellent Hand in procuring and preparing 
Pleaſures? When we ſay of young Men; that 
they promiſe well, and ſhew happy Diſpoſitions, 
do we mean that they will take care to ſerve 
themſelves only, and to do whatever can moſt 
gratify their own Intereſts? Don't you perccive 
what univerſal Diſturbance and Confuſion this 
muſt introduce? It aboliſhes all Benevolence, all 
Affection, the Bonds of Concord. For if you 
do a Favour to any Man, meerly on your own 
account, you are not his Friend, but an Uſurerz 
and there is no kind of Thanks duc to any 
Man, who does a Kindneſs only for his own 
Profit. Nay, the moſt exalted Virtues muſt be 
laid in the Duſt, if Pleaſure ſhall command. And 
there are at the ſame time many ſcandalous Vices, 
which it will be hard to prove that Wiſdom can 
guard againſt, any otherwiſe than by allowing 
Virtue in itſelf to be very powerful. 
Bur not to deſcend into other Particulars, 
which are innumerable, genuine Virtue muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſhut up every Avenue of Pleaſure. Vou 
ate not to expect a Proof of this from MEH. You 
need but turn your Eyes inward upon your own 
Breaſt; prove and examine it with all the In- 
This Inſcription was over the Porta Capena. 

W , gs tenſeneſs 
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tenſeneſs of Thought; then put the Queſtion to 
yourſelf, whether you would chuſe, in the Frui- 
tion of perpetual Pleaſure, to live for ever in 
that Tranquility you ſo often talk of, without 
feeling Pain; and be at the ſame time free of 
all Apprehenſion of Pain; a Pleaſure which you 
uſed to tack to the other, but a Pleaſure that ne- 
yer can exiſt? or whether you would chuſe to 
poſſeſs the Love and Eſteem of the World, by 
relieving and ſuccouring the Needy, though even 
at the Expence of Hercules's * Sufferings; 
for our Anceſtors gave to ſuch Toils as were in- 
diſpenſable to our Duties in Life, the uncom- 
fortable Appellation of Sufferings. I would 
preſs: for, and inſiſt upon, an Anſwer to this 
eſtion, were I not afraid of your maintaining 
that Hercules himſelf, who toil'd fo extremely 
for the Good of n perform d all he did 
for Pleaſure. 
HAvING thus finiſh'd my 1 I have 
ſome Friends, ſaid Torquatus, whom I will lay 
all this before; and though I have ſomewhat 
myſelf to offer in anſwer to it, yet I chuſe to 
refer you to them, as you will find them much 
riper upon the Subject than I am. I ſppoſẽ 
you mean thoſe very worthy as well as learned 
Men, Syro and Philodemus? The very ſame, 
reply'd be. With all my heart, aid 7; but it 
is more reaſonable that Tyiarius here ſhould paſs 
ſome judgment upon our Difference. 1 am 
afraid we ſhould have a very partial Judgment 
from him, at leaſt with 2 ponln to this Point, re- 


2 


. 1 Evil, 


ply'd Torquatus with 4 Smile. You can 
of thoſe Matters with Temperance ; but he, like 
a true Stoic, quite harrafles us. Nay, interrupts 
Triarius, you ſhall have more of that hereafter; 
for I ſhall ever have in readineſs for you what 1 
have juſt now heard; but I won't attack you, till 
I perceive that you are quite prepat d by thoſe 
Gentlemen you talk of. : 
Uro this we na 


kamen! and our el. 
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| C H A P . I. 
N RE Pleaſure, my Friend Brutus, 

5 nj. & to plead her own'own Cauſe, with- 
' W & out her obſtinate Advocates, I am of 
2 77585 opinion, that ſhe would, from a Con- 
viction by what is faid in the laſt 
Book, yield it up to the Dignity of Virtue. For 
it would be downright Impudence in her to hold 
longer out againſt Virtue, to prefer what is plea- 
ſurable to what is honeſt ; or to value the titil- 
lating Delight of the Body, and the Joy that 
ariſcs from it, above Majeſty and Firmneſs of 


Mind. Let us therefore bid her adieu, * con- 


an the Ends of Things, ad I = 


fine her to het ow Province, leaſt her Attracti- 


ons and Charms ſhould prevent the Strictneſs ol 
our i t Enquiry. © 

Fon the Subject of it is where e Good 
is ſeated; fince we find the ſame Arguments, 
which prove Pleaſure to be far removed from it, 


the Privation of Pain to be the End of 
Things. Nor indeed is it poſſible to prove that 
Su Good exiſts without Virtue, that beſt of 
all god Things. Therefore, tho' I have pretty 
well diſcharged my Duty in the Diſcourſe I held 
with Torquatus, yet the Diſpute I am now to 
enter inro with the Stoics will be more obſti- 


nate. The E Picurcan Tenets, with regard to 


Pleaſure, are manag d neither ſubtilly nor ab- _ 


+ For as they who maintain them are not 
very artful Diſputanrs, ſo there is not a great 
deal of Difficulty in refuting them: Becauſe Epi- 
curus tells us, that we ought not ſo much as to diſ- 


found of it is placed in the Senſes; ſo that it is 
ſufficient for us to have a Hint from them, with- 
out our going into farther Diſſertations. There- 


fore the Diſpute betwixt Torquarus and me was 


extremely plain; for in his Ditcourſc he made 
uſe of no Intricacies or Windings: And I think 


my Reaſoning was extremely clear. Bur you are 


ſenſible how ſubtile, or rather thorny, the Man- 
ner of the Stoics is; even when they diſpute 


with the Greeks, and much more fo with us, who 


muſt even coin Words, and annex new Terms 
to new Objects. This is what can ſurprize no 
Man who has any tolerable Shate of Learning, 

K when 


ſerve almoſt equally againſt thoſe who maincain b 


pute of Pleaſure, as all the Judgment that can be 
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when he reflects, that in every Art which-is . 
commonly practiſed, there muſt be a large Crea- 
tion of new Terms to expreſs the ſeveral Sub- 
jects peculiat to that Art. Thus Logicians and 
Naturaliſts make uſe of pure Greek. Terms. As 
to Geometricians, Muſicians and Grammarians, 
they have all of them a certain Language of their 
own. As to MG Art of Rhetoric, which quite 
belongs to popular Aſſemblies and the Ferum, 
it has, as it were, peculiar, and proper. Fer. 
Bur. not to mention thoſe more elegant and 
polite Arts, even Tradeſmen can't carry on their 
own, Buſineſs without uſing technical and bye 
Terms, which we are unacquainted with. Nay 
F itſelf, the molt. remote of all Profeſ- 
tons from Politeneſs and Elegance, has mark d 
the different Branches of it's own Buſineſs with 
.crms. that arc ſtrange to the reſt of the World. 
Bur this is. a Liberty much more neceſſary to Phi- 
loſophy; Which is the Art of Life : Nor is it pol. 
ſible to. ert to it one Word ſnatch d Fam the 
1 
Bur of all 88 the eien have u 
25 d the greateſt Innovations; for their Chief, 


eno, was not ſo properly an Inventor of new 
Principles as of wu Words. But it in a Lan- 
e genctally thought to be the moſt copi- 
ga f allow'd their learned pa 
coin Words when they were to diſpute upon any 
uncommon. Topic; how much more allowable 
js this Liberty to us, who arc the firſt that have 
ventur d upon thoſe Subjects in our Language 
But at the ſame time, I have often ſaid, and 
Nee, given great Umbrage, not only to the 
Greeks, 


"I 
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Greeks, 8 to ſuch of out own Cans 
as choſe rather ro be thought Greeks than Ro- 
mans, that far from yielding. to the Greeks in 


Richneſs of Expreſſion, we out: do them. We 
are therefore now to endeavour to prove this, 


not only in Arts that are peculiar to us, but in 
their own Arts; for with regard to certain gene- 
ral Terms, ſuch as Philoſophy, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Geometry and Muſic, we look upon them as 
Latin Terms, and Uſe has adapted them to our 
Language without their being originally ſo (not 
but they might have been, juſt as well expreſs'd. in 
Latin ;) therefore I conſider them as Words of 
our own. And ſo much for Words. 

Bur as to Things, Brutus, I am very often 
afraid leſt I ſhould be blam'd for addreſſing my- 
ſelf to you, who are ſo great a Proficient in Phi- 
loſophy, and that too of the moſt excellent Kind. 
I ſhould indeed juſtly merit Cenſure, if 1 did 
this from any Vanity of inſtructing you; but as 
that is far from being the Caſe, and as I don't 
ſend theſe Papers to. you with any View of in- 
forming you in what you already are fo com- 


2 a Maſter; but becauſe I can uſe greateſt 


reedom with your Name, and becauſe at the 
ſame time I look upon you to be the moſt can- 
did Critic and Judge of thoſe Studics which are 
in common to us both; give therefore, as 
uſual, a ſtrict Attention, that you may be able 
to judge of the Diſpute I once had with that 

divine and extraordinary Perſon, your Uncle. 
Fon when I was at Tuſculanum, and wanted 
to Took into ſome Books from the Library bd 
K 2 Cc 
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the * young Lucullus, I came to his Country- 
ſeat, as uſual, to fetch them. When J came thi- 
ther I ſaw Marcus Cato, who I did not know 
was there, fitting in the Library, quite pil'd round 
With Heaps of Stoic Books. You know how 
unexhauſted his Deſire, and how inſatiable his 
Thirſt was for reading; inſomuch, that, without 
the leaſt Regard to the idle Reproaches of the 
People, he uſed to read even in the Senate- 
Houſe, while the Senate was aſſembling, but ſtill 
without his omiting one Duty he owed to his 
Country: So you may caſily imagine, that 
when he was at Leiſure, and had the Conveni- 
ency of ſo noble a Library, he was quite a De- 
vourer of Books, if I may be allow'd to adapt 
ſuch an Expreſſion to ſo important a Subject. 
As it happen'd that we met without either of 
us expecting the other, he immediately roſe up, 
and accoſted me with the uſual Salutation, Pr'ythee 
hat has brought you hither ? I ſuppoſe you 
come from your Country- ſeat, and had I known 
you had been there, I would have waited upon 
you. Ycſterday, anſwer'd I, after the Shews 
were begun 1 left the City, and arriv'd in the 
Evening : But my Errand here is to fetch away 
ſome Books: And, by the bye, Cato, our young 
Friend Lucullus muſt be made acquainted with 
all this noble Collection; for I ſhould chuſe he 
were fonder of this Library than of all the other 


* Young Lucullus, This young Gentleman was Heir to the fa- 
mous General Lucullus, who Pile and furniſhed this Villa; and was 
: Nephew to Cato by his Uterine Siſter Servilia, who was of the Fa- 
mily of the Copiones., | 5 


Furni- 
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Furniture belonging to his Villa: For I take 
great Concern in him. But it belongs properly 
to your Charge, that he be ſo cducated as to be 
worthy of his Father, our Friend Cæpio, and 
yourſclf, who are his near Relation. But my 
Concern is not without good Cauſe: For I am 
ſtill touched when I reflec upon his Grandfather z 
you know, Cato, how much I valued Cepio, 
who, in my Judgment, had he been now alive, 
would have been one of the leading Men in 
Rome And Lucullus is (till preſent to my Eyes, 
a Man the moſt excellent of Mankind, my . 
mate Friend and endeared Companion. A 
IT is, anſwer'd he, generous in you, to 0 
a Regard for the Memory, and an Affection far 
the Deſcendants of two Men who recommend- 
cd the Care of their Children to you by their laſt 
Wills. As to what you fay is my Duty, I own 
itz but 1 join you as my Partner in diſcharging 
it. Let me add too, that the Boy already gives 
many Indications both of good Nature and Ge- 
nius. But conſider how young he is. I do con- 
ſider that, anſwer'd 1 but ſtill he ought to be 
initiated in thoſe Arts, which, if he drinks in 
while he is young, will prepare and fit him for 
higher Attainments. That, replied he, we ſhall 
take frequent and ſerious Occaſions of diſcourſ- 
ing about hercafter, and let us ſtill act in Con- 
cert one with another; but pray let us ſit in 


— ne we een did. 
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"CHAP: II. 


1 E N we were esse, Says Cito; What 
occaſion have you for any Books from 

hence, as you are furniſhed with ſo fine a Library 
of your own? I came, anſwer d J, to carry away 
with me ſome Commentaries of Ariſtotle, which 
knew were here, that I might read them while 
Jam at leiſure; which is not, you know, often 
my Caſe. How deſirous I am, anſiwer d he, that 
you ſhould' incline to the Stoics! For if any Man 
ever had, 0% ſurcly have reaſon to admit no- 
thing for Good bur Virtue. Take care, anſwer'd 
J. how you impoſe new Terms upon Things, 
which, in effect, both you and I underſtand in 
the ſame Senſe. For we are agreed in Meaning, 
we only differ in Eæxpreſſion. We are far from 
being agreed; anfwer'd he; for if you admit that 
any thing beſides the Honeſtum is deſirable, or 
to. be accounted a Good, you both extinguiſh the 


Honeſtum itſelf, which is the Eye of Viruc, and 


Wen demoliſh Virtue. 

CA O, replied I, this is very fidie alking 
but take care leſt you have this Knack of 
ing out pretty Expreſſions, in common with Pyrrho 
and Ariſto, who pur all Things upon a Level. 
I-ſhould be glad to know your Sentiments of 
their Doctrine. If you want to know my Scnti- 
ments, then, anſwer'd he, they are, That all the 
worthy, the brave, the juſt and the wiſeſt Ro- 


mans we have either ſeen or heard of, who, 


without following any Dictates but thoſe of Na- 
ture, e perform d glorious Deeds: All thoſe 
Patriots, 


— 1 If. were ils tutor'd 755 Ne 
ture alone, than they — have been by any 
Syſtem of Philoſophy they could have embrac d, 
excepting that which accounts nothing Good be- 
ſides Honeſty, and nothing Evil beſides Turpi- 
tude. All the other Syſtems of Philoſophy ate 
more or leſs removd from this Doctrine; but 
ſtill, all of them who admit into the Number of 
Things either Good or Evil, aught that is in- 
dependant of Virtue, in my opinion are ſo fat 
from aſſiſting or confirming our Progreſs in 
found Morals, that they vitiate even Nature it- 
ſelf. For unleſs it is granted that nothing can be 
good beſides what is honeſt, it is impoſſible to 
S attain to Happineſe in Life. And in this Caſe, 

I don't conceive why we ſhould give any Appli- 
cation to the Study of Philoſophy. For if the 
wiſe Man can at any time be unhappy, I ſhould 
think all our n famous Wen of very 

little Value. | „ e 
CAT O, replied I, you would — ſaid the 
very ſame Things you have ſaid now, had you 
followed Pyrrho or Ariſto. For you are very 
ſenſible that they held this Honeſtum to be not 
only the Chief, bur, as you do, the Sole Good. 
If it is; Then what I perceive you aim at muſt 
follow, That all wiſc Men muſt be happy. Don't 
you therefore approve of their Doctrine? arc you 
not of opinion that we ought to embrace their 
Sentiments? By no means theirs, anſtuer d he, 
becauſe it is the Characteriſtic of Virtue to have 
an Election in thoſe Objects that are agreeable to 
Nature; whereas they have levelled them all to 
aun a 989 and made the whole ſuch a 

K 4 / 
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of Indifference, that they follow no Choice of 
_ and thereby have taken away Virtue it- 
— l Yo mbh a 

In this, replied I, you ſpeak extremely well; 
but I doubt much whether you don't do the ſame 
thing, as you admit nothing can be good but 
what is morally fitting and honeſt, and take away 
all Difference as to all other Objects. That is, 
replied he, ſuppoſing I took it away; but I leave 
it. How can that be, anſwers J, it Virtue on- 
ly ; if only that which you call honeſt, laudable, 
beautiful (for different Words ſignifying the ſame 
thing will no doubt illuſtrate it the more) I ſay, if 
that is the Sole Good, what other Object of 
Choice can you have? Or, if there is nothing 
Evil, but what is baſc, diſhoneſt, unbecoming, 
wicked, flagitious and vile (for I will give you 
ſynonimous Terms for this too, to mark it the 
ſtronger;) What elſe is there that you ought to 
avoid? As you arc not ignorant, an/wers he, of 
what I am to ſay on th's Head, and as I ſuſpect 
that you will endcavour to take ſome Advantage 
of the Shortneſs of my Anſwers, I will not re- 
ply to every Particular; I will rather explain, 
as we are now at leiſure, unleſs you think it 
impertinent, the whole Syſtem of Zeno and the 
Stoics. So far from being impertinent, replied 
J, that ſuch an Explanation will very much en- 
able us to ſucceed in our Enquiry. Then, ſaid 
he, let us do our beſt, tho' the Stoical Syſtem is 
ſomewhat difficult and dark. For as, in the Greek 
Language, thoſe very Terms which ſignify new 
Objects, have at ſome time or other appear'd un- 
couth, tho' they are now render'd familiar by 
20 7 _ Cuſtoms 


Cali, how aukward mul uch Terms appt ry 


in Latin ? 

TuIsò, replied I, may be made very eaſy: For 
if Zeno took a Liberty to adapt a new Name to 
every new Object he had diſcover d, why ſhould 
not Cato do the ſame? And yet you need not 
be bound up, like aukward Tranſlators to a literal 
Verſion, if there is any common Expreſſion that 
conveys the ſame Meaning. For my part, when 
meet with any thing that the Greeks expreſs 
in one Word, if I cannot do otherwiſe, 1 expreſs 
it by two or three; at the ſame time I think we 
ought to have a Liberty to uſe 'a Greek Word, 
if we cannot expreſs the ſame thing in Latin: 
'Twere hard if we ſhould be allowed to make 
uſe of Ephippia for Horſe-· harneſs, and Acrato- 
phora for Hogſhcads, and not of Proegmena and 
 Apoproegmena ; tho' the two laſt Terms are as 
| well expreſsd by eligible and ' now-eligible. 1 

thank you, replied: my Friend, for helping me 
out; and I will chuſe. to make uſe of thoſe La- 
tin Expreſſions you have juſt now mention'd. 
If you find me ata loſs in any thing elſe, I ſhall 
expect your Aſliſtance. With all my Heart, re- 
plied I; but Fortune favours the brave.  There- 
tore begin, I intreat you; for to what 1 more di- 
vine Exerciſe can we apply? 


GRAN W rj 


HE Philoſophers, continu'd hogs whoſe 
Syſtem 1 approve of, are of opinion; that 
as ſoon as any Creature is born, for here we 
muſt commence our Diſquiſitioa, it has fect AF. 
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fection for itſelf ; it endeavours it's own Preſerva - 
tion with that of it's own Well-being, and is im- 
pelled to the love of every thing that can con- 
tribute to thoſe Purpoſes. At the ſame time, it 
has an Abhorrence of Diſſolution, and of every 
thing which ſeems to contribute thereto. As a 
Proof of this we are to conſider, that even In- 
fants purſue what is beneficial, and reject the 
contrary, before ever they have any Senſation 
either of Pleaſure or Pain; which never could 
happen, unleſs they had an Affection for their own 
Preſervation, and dreaded the Diſſolution of theit 
Being. Now, they never could purſue any thing, 
unleſs they had ſome Conſciouſneſs which dictates 
to them the Love of themſelves, and of what 
belongs to them. From this we are to conclude, 
that the Principle of Affection ariſes from Self. 

Bur moſt of the Stoics are of opinion, that 
Pleaſure is not to be accounted amongſt the na- 
tural Principles of Self. love; and J am entirely 
of their Opinion: Becauſe, if Nature had con- 
nected Pleaſure with thoſe: Objects of our firſt. 
Deſires, it might be attended with very ſhameful 
Conſequences. But to prove that we naturally love 
certain primary Objects, we need but to conſi. 
der, that every Being, when left to his own 
Choice, chuſes rather to have all the Members 
of his Body ſound and entire, than imperfect and 
diſtorted for the * lie Purpoſes. 

As to our Perceptions of 7 Objects, or, if this 
mp is either too uncouth, or too unin* | 


Lil. Purpoſes J The Commentators have not taken notice | 
here, that (he Words in the i Orig, coden uſu, ſeem to be ſu- 


. 


telligible 
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caligible, let us call them . 3 We are 
of opinion, thar we ſhould endeavour to acquire 
thoſe on their own Account, becauſe they have 

a certain intrinſic Property, which as it were 
pm ond and contains Truth. This Affection 
we may perceive in little ones, whom we ſee 
touch'd with Plcaſure when they make a Difco- 
very, by the light of their own Reaſon, of any 
thing, even though it docs not concern them- 
ſelves. | 0 

Wx likewiſe ſay, that the Arts are wonks: of 
our Application, both becauſe they are deſerving 
our Affections, and becauſe ariſing from intcl- 
lectual Principles, and containing ſomewhat in 
themſelves that is digeſted by Reaſon and Me- 
thod. We likewiſe believe, that of all Things 
which are contrary to Nature, there is nothing 
to which we are. ſo averſe as the giving our AE 
ſent to a Falſhood. Now, of the Members 
of the Body, ſome of them ſeem to be given by 
Nature for particular Purpoſes ; ſuch as the 
Hands, the Feet, the Legs; and all the interior 
Parts; the Deſcription and Ufcs of which be- 
long to the Diſcuſſion of the Phyſicians. © But 
other Parrs of the Body ſerve no — of 
Uſe, and are only for Ornament; like the Tail 

to the Peacock, the gloſſy Feathers to the Dove, 
and the Breaſts and Beard to Man. 
Al this is dry talking; becauſe they are, as 
it were, the firſt Elements of Nature; and ſuch 
as can admit of no Richneſ of Expreſſion, which 
indeed J am far from aiming at. But when I 
come to ſpeak of more important Subjects, the 
Matrer will furniſh Expreſſion, and both ennoble 
and 
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and embelliſh the Stile. There, interrupted I, 
you are in the right: But yet, when an excellent 
Subject is clearly handled, I think it is elegantly 
handled. Now, it would be childiſh to endea- 
vour to treat thoſe Matters we are now diſcuſſing 
with the Flowers of Speech, but it ſhews a Man 
of Learning and Uudenand to expreſs them 
in plain clear Terms, 

THEN, continues he, let us . he. 
cauſe we have made ſome Digreſſion from theſe 
Principles of Nature, with which my following 
Poſitions muſt agree. Now, my firſt Diviſion is 
as follows: A Thing is ſaid to be eſtimable. In 
my opinion it is called ſo, either becauſe it is 
agrecable to Nature, or becauſe it has Properties 
productive of ſome what worthy of our Election, 
as containing ſome eſtimable Quality: This is 
what Zeno calls aH And, on the other hand, 
whatever is not valuable is oppoſed to what is. 
Thus, the Principles being laid down, that what- 
eycr is according to Nature is cligible in itſelf, 
and the contrary to be rejected; our firſt Duty for 
ſo I call their 4 is ro preſerve the State in 
which Nature has placed us; and then to endea- 
vour at thoſe Things which are agrecable to 
Nature, and repcl whatever is otherwiſe, This 
Election and Antipathy being cltabliſh'd, we now 
come to Election in conjunction with Duty. 
From thence ariſes that perpetual Election, that 
Election which is invariable and agrecable to 
Nature; and here we begin firſt to underſtand 

what are the Contents and the true Properties 
of Good. 


© > 


Fox 


Fon the firſt Affections of Man are for"thoſe 
Things which are agreeable to Nature: But, as 
ſoon as he is capable of Intelligence, or _ 
Perception (which the Stoics call imma) and 

ſees the Order and, as it were, the Harmony of 
Actions, he puts a much greater Value upon this, 
than upon all the Objects of his primary AF 
fections. And thus, from Perception and Rea- ” 
ſon, he is brought to determine within himſelf, 
that the nobleſt and the moſt deſirable human 
Good conſiſts in what the Stoics call ona; 
but we, if you pleaſe, will term it Fitneſs. A 

this therefore contains that Good to which — 
| honeſt Action ought to be referr'd, the He. 
neſtum itſelf, which is reckon'd a Good, though 
but conſequential, is the only Objc that is de- 
ſirable, through it's own Influence and Dignity; 
whereas none of the primary wy" Ovens of Nature 
arc intrinſically deſirable. 

Bur as the Dutics, as I have call'd n ariſc 
from the Principles of Nature, they muſt conſc- 
quently have a Relation to them. So that we 
may truly maintain, that the Direction obs all 
Dutics is to recover or preſerve the Principles 
of Nature. Not that this is the Ultimation of 
Good Things, becauſe the primary Affections of 
Nature do not include a virtuous Agency; for, 
as I obſcrv'd, this is only conſequential and ſe- 
condary to them; yet ſtill it is agreeable to Na- 


ture, and is a much ſtronger Motive to excite 


our Deſires, than all that is antecedent to it. 

Bor here I muſt obviate a Miſtake, which one 
might fall into by imagining that I have laid 
down two Ultimations of Good: For, ſuppoſing 
| a Man 
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a Man wanted to take aim at an Object with a 
Javelin or an Arrow, in the ſame manner as we 
aim at Ultimate Good, he will think himſelf 
oblig d to do all he can to. hit his, Mark; juſt ſo 
a Man, who aims at Ultimate Good, will do all 
he can to hit it, and uſe every Expedient for 
that Purpoſe. Therefore when: we ſay, that we 
ought. to apply ourſelves to preſerve the pri. 
mary Goads of Nature, we dont mean that 
they axe the Litimate Goods, but that we ſhould 
endeavour to preſerve and u them as the 
means of * hitting that M ark. 

Now, ſince all our Duties take their Riſc 
from the Principles of Nature, fo does Wiſdom: 
But, as it often happens, that when a Perſon is 
introduced to another, he comes to have a great- 
er Value for that other, than for the Perſon who 
introduced him; in like manner it is not at all 
ſutprizing, that after the Principles of Nature 


have introduced us to Wiſdom, we 'ſhould' have 


a greater Affection for her than for them, tho 
they introduced us. And as cach of our Mem- 
bets is viſibly calculated for ſome particular Pur- 
poſes of Life, ſo that Appetite of the Mind 
(which the Greeks call own) is not calculated 
for every kind of Life, but to a certain Rule of 
Living. The ſame may be ſaid of Reaſon and 
perfect Reaſon. _ 
Tavs, as Players have a particular Action, and 
Dancers a particular Motion, we ought to regu- 


* Hitting that Mark.) The Original of the two preceding Sen- 
tences is ſo extremely perplex'd where it is, not conciſe, and ſo 
conciſe where it is not perplex'd, that I have choſen to follow what 
I believe to be my Author's Sentiment, rather than what Critics 
r 880 to be his Words. 


late 
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late our Lives by particular Rules, bur. not by 
every Rule: A Life thus regulated, - n — 
per and fitting to Nature. 
For we dont believe, that Wiſdom is like 
the Art either of a Pilot or a Phyſician; but ra · 
ther like thoſe l juſt mention d of the Player and 
the Dancer, where the End to be attain d, by whick 
mean the Effects of the Art, is inherent, and 
not foreign, to the Art itſelf. And yet there is 
another Difference betwixt Wiſdom and thoſe 
very Arts; becauſe thoſe Parts of the latter, which 
are rightly executed, do not comprize the Whole 
Oeconomy and Property of thoſe Arts; whereas 
ſuch of our Actions as are fitting, or if you will 
rational, or as the Greeks call them xavopyuucre; 
contain the whole Sum of Virtue; for Wiſdom 
only is abſolutely collected in herſelf, which! is 
not the Caſe with the other Arts. 
Isar it again, therefore, that the Ends of 
Medicine and Sailing are very abſurdly compared 
to the End of Wiſdom: For Wiſdom compre- 
hends Magnanimity and Juſtice, and that Ele- 
vation of Mind which places a Man above Ac- 
cidents; of which Effects all other Arts are void. 
Now, it is impoſſible for any Man to poſleſs 
the Virtues I have juſt now mention d, without 
laying it down to himſelf as a Rule, That there 
is no other Difference in Nature, but that betwixt 
Honeſiy and Turpitude. Let us now examine 


how exccllently well theſe Conſequences fol - 

low from the Principles I have laid down. 

_ I BELIEeve you perccive that I term the Ob- 

| je call'd by the Greek Tax, ſometimes the Ex- 
treme, ſometimes the U, leimate; ſometimes the 

41 Higheſt, 
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good is honeſt. Dom t you think this is a ſtrong 


mendable is honeſt. Now, it is a groſs Abſurdity 
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Higheſt, we may even call it the End. As 


therefore the extreme Purpoſe is to live fitly and 
agrecably to Nature, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that all wiſe Men at all times live Happily and 
ely fortunate, that nothing embarraſſes 


them, that nothing is their Hinderance, and that 
they want for nothing. As to our judging that 
nothing can be Good that is not Virtuous (a 
Doctrine as neceſſary to the Happineſs of our 
Lives, as to the Syſtem of our Doctrine) that is 
a Point which will admit of all the Variety and 


Copiouſneſs of Eloquence, of all the Ornaments, 


Flowers, and — of embelliſh'd Rheto- 
ric and ſublime Sentiment. Bur Jam better 
pleas d with the 8 Conc! encls of dhe 
Stoics. „ 

TRE therefore reaſon thus w males is 


good is commendable. Now, every thing that 


is commendable is honeſt; therefore whatever is 


Concluſion? Surely it is; for the Conſequences 
of the two firſt Propoſitions form the Conclu · 


ion. - Now, the firſt of thoſe two Propoſitions 


that form this Concluſion, is generally ETD 
which is, that all Good is commendable ; 
it is allowed on all hands, that whatever is . 


ſay, that there can be any Good that is not de. 


firable, or that we can deſire aught that is not 
agreeable; or, if it is agreeable, that we 
not to love and conſequently effeem it: Thus it 


ought 


becomes commendable, or, which is the ſame 
thing, nets > and we OS, n SP _—_ 
is s honeſt. - | 


IN the next it place, let me 28k you, what Man 
can glory in a wretched or an uncomfortable 
Life > The only Subject of Glory is Happineſs: 
From which I infer, that a happy Lite is, as it 
were, Matter of that Glory which nothing-but an 
honeft Life can challenge. Thus we — 
that an Hhoneſt Life is a happy Life. And be- 
cauſe the Man who happens to have a right to 


challenge Praiſe, is poſſeſs d of ſome remarkable 
Pretenſions to Honour and Glory, he has a juſt 
Claim to be term'd Lappy, on account of thoſe 


mighty and important Conſiderations: The ſame 
licable to the Life of 


ineſs of 
nn 


Concluſion is ſtrictly app 
ſuch a Man. Therefore, if the Ha 
Life is meaſur d by Honeſty, the Honeftum 
is to be accounted G 

Bur to come to an undeniable Propaſition 3 
Jeb me ask you, how it ever can happen that the 
Mind of' Man ſhould deſerve the Appellations of 
Conſtant, Firm, Great, or Brave: unleſs we 
lay it down as a Principle, that Pain is not an 
Evil? For, as it is inconceivable that a Man 
ſhould not fear Death, if he looks upon it as an 
Evil, «ſono Man can be unconcern'd about or 
deſpiſe a Thing which he is convinc'd is an Evil. 
This Maxim being laid down, and unanimouſly 
eſtabliſſid, we maintain, that a brave and ge- 
nerous Mind deſpiſes and ſlights all the poſſi- 
ble Contingencies of Life; and when this is 
admitted, we conclude, that nothing but aged 
Turpitude is an Evil. And this — 
excellent, generous, and truly brave Perſon; 
this Man who is ſuperior to all human Acci- 


egy! this Object of every Merit We can con: 
5 ceive; 


a 


EE CNET a 


ther upon any Conſideration. Thus ſome Aca- 
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ceive; this Object of our preſent Enquiry 3 ought 
to have a fix'd Confidence in himſelf, and to 


preſerve an undiſmay'd Survey of his paſt and 
future Life, with a firm Conviction, that the wiſe 
Man is never liable to Evil. This will at the 
ſame time give him to underſtand, that nothing 
can be good but what is honeft ; and that /iving 
happily is living honeſtly, that is, virtuauſiy. 
Non am I ignorant, that Philoſophers have 
been divided in their Opinions; I mean thoſe 


Philoſophers who make the Chief, or what I 
call the Ultimate Good, to be ſeated in the 


Mind. Though ſome have followed theſe Opi- | 
nions, with all the Errors attending them, yet 
I prefer that Sect which places Supreme Good 
in the Mind, and in Virtue, to every De- 


nomination, not only of thoſe three; who have 


ſeparated: Virtue from Supreme Good, by rank- 
ing Pleaſure, or the Privation of Pain, or the 
Principles of Nature, among Supreme Goods; 
but even to the other three Sets, who think 
that Virtue muſt be lame without ſome Addi. 
tion, and therefore have each of them ſeparately 


added to her ſome one or other of the en, 


ties I have juſt mention'd. 

 THosE Philoſophers have likewiſe run into 
Abſuedities, who maintain, that Supreme Good 
conſiſts in Science, that there is no Difference of 
Things, and that therefore the wiſe Man is happy 
who gives no Preference of one Thing to ano» 


demics are ſaid to maintain, that the Supreme 
Good and higheſt Duty of a. wiſe: Man, is to di- 

ſtruſt What he ſees, and * obſtinately to 
85 | * 
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ſuſpend his own Aſſent. We uſe to diſcuſs each 
of theſe Opinions in a very copious Manner. 
But it is needleſs to be prolix upon Matters that 
are ſelt · evident: For what can be more plain 
than, that if there is no Difference betwixt thoſe 
Things which are contrary, and thoſe Things 
which are agreeable to Nature, all that Prudence 
which is now the Object of our Enquiry and 
Veneration, is aboliſh'd? 

Havi therefore thus diſcuſs d the Opinions 
I have mention d, and thoſe that are correſpond- 
ent to them, it remains, that Ss Good 
conſiſts in living in an exact Acquainrance with 
theſe Propertics of Nature, by chuſmg whatever 
is to her, and rejecting every thing 
which may her; in ſhort, to make our 
Lives to /Fuare and coincide” with Nature. 
IN the other Arts, when we mention any 
thing as being artificial, we ſuppole ir to be 
the Reſult and Production of a particular Art. 
This is what your Adepts call im!ymmparixe, But 
when we mention a Thing to be done wiſely, 
we mean a primary Fitneſs : For whatever pro- 
ceeds from a wiſe Man, ought to be complete 
in all Reſpects, becauſe in that conſiſts what we 
call the Object of Deſire. For, as it is an Of- 
fence to betray one's: Country, to violate out 
Parents, ot to plunder Temples, all which are 
Criminal through their Effects; fo it is an Of: 
fence to be ſuſceptible of Fear, 'Sorrow, or 
Luft, though attended by no Effects. But as 
theſe are Offences not by their Ee, and 
Conſequences, but ney z ſo whatever flows 
ous 8 * to be igt by 
| it's 
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it's firſt Conception, without any exterior Ap- 
plication to complete it. 

Now Goop, a Term that takes up ſo much 
of our Diſcourſe, is likewiſe to be defined. Phi- 
loſophers have ſeverally differ'd from one ano- 
ther in their Definitions of this, but they all 
come to the ſame Purpoſe. For my part, I 
agree with Diogenes, who defines Good to be 
that which is conſummate by Nature: As to Ad- 
vantage (for ſo we call the wPAua). Which is the 
Conſequence of Good, he ſays, that it is an 
Emanation, or a Circumſtance, proceeding from 
Nature's Perfection. And as Ideas ariſe in our 
Minds from whatever we know through Habit, 
Conjunction, Similitude, or the Analogy. of 
Reaſon; from this fourth and laſt- mention d 
Property we have the Idea of Good: For when 
this Rational Analogy railes the Mind, in a pro- 
greſſive Gradation, from the Things which have 
a natural Firneſs, then ſhe comes to the Khow- 
; ledge of Good. ; 

Bur we do not perceive or diſtinguiſh Good, 
by means of any Acceſſion, Addition, or Com- 
pariſon with other Objects; but through the 
Power of it's own Influence. Thus, though 
Honey is the Chief of all Sweets, yet we _ 

it's Sweetneſs from it's own inherent P 
ries, and not by comparing it with other — 
1 In like manner, the Good we are now treating 
of is extremely valuable; but then that Value is 
I ſpecific, and not comparative. » For as that Efti- 
Þ# mation which is call'd «fs, is to be rank'd nei- 
ther among Things Good or Evil, it may ad- 
mit of Addition, but it will till invariabl fo pre- 
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ſerve it's own Nature; whereas the Eſtimation 
form'd of Virtue, is of a different kind, as de- 
pending upon intrinſical and not accidental Pro- 
0 . 1 
"_ s to mental Perturbations, which render 
the Lives of Fools miſerable and calamitous, 
even theſe are not affected by any natural Im- 
pulſe. The Greeks call thoſe va And if I 


had a mind to tranſlate the Word, I would call! 


them Diſeaſes ; but that Expreſſion. would not 
be ſo univerſally applicable to them, for no body 
calls Pity, or even Anger, a Diſeaſe, though 
they call each a ve; therefore let us call them 
Perturbations, which is a Term that implies 
ſomewhat that is vitzous. All theſe Pertur- 
bations may be comprehended under four ge- 
ncral Heads, but admit of many Subdiviſions. 
Their general Diviſion is into Uneaſineſs, Fear, 
Luſt, and that voluptuary Elevation of a wan- 
ton Spirit which I call Foy; though the Srorcs 
generally term it both as applicable to Soul and 
Body, den. But, as I have ſaid, thoſe Pertur- 
bations do not proceed from any Impulſe of 
Nature; all of them ate Opinions or Judgments, 
raſhly form'd and founded upon ſlight Founda- 
tions; a wiſe Man therefore is always void of 
. BvrT,we hold, in common with many other 
Philoſophers, that every thing which is honeſt. 
is intrinſically deſirable : For, cxcepting the three 
Doctrines which cxclude Virtue our of Supreme 


* 


Good, this is an Opinion held by all the other 
Philoſophers, eſpecially theſe Srozes, who, will 


admit nothing | beſides the Zlonefium. to be a 
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Good. But the Defence of this Opinion is both 
caly and ready: For what Man's Avarice was 
ever ſo intenſe, what Man's Luſts were ever fo 
unbridled, as that he would not chuſe guilt. 
lejly to accompliſh thoſe Ends, which, before 
he ſhould fail in, he would be guilty of any 
Villany to attain to, rather than compaſs them by 
a flagitious Action, even tho' attended with the 
fulleſt Aſſurances of Impunity? 

But what Utility, or what Advantage do 
we propoſe, when we dive into the hidden Ope- 
rations of Nature, ſuch as the Principles which 
direct the Movement and Revolution of the hea- 
venly Bodies? Or, is there a Man ſo clowniſh in 
his Manners, or ſo obſtinately obdur'd to natural 
Purſuits, as to be averſe to an Acquaintance with 
Objects worthy his Knowledge, and to reject 
and undervalue them, unleſs attended with ſome 
Pleaſure to his Senſcs, or Gratification to his 
Purſe? For, is there a Man who feels no mental 
Pleaſure in entering into the Actions, Sayings 
and Views of our "Anceſtors, of the African, 
or my Grandfather, whom you have always in 
your Mouth, or our other Heroes, diſtinguiſh'd 
by their Courage and Virtues ? 

Nay, is there a Perſon brought up in an ho- 
neſt Family, and educated in a liberal Manner, 
who is not ſhock'd at a ſhameful Action, even 
tho' it be no ways detrimental to himſelf ? Can 
any Man, with any degree of Patience, fee an- 
other living in an impure, flagitions Courſe of 
Life? ls there a Man who has not a hearty Aver- 
ſion to the ſordid, the vain, the treacherous, 


and the deceitful? What other Argument, be- 


ſides 
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Aides the Averſion which our Nature has to Tur- 
pitude itſelf, can reſtrain Man, in Darkneſs and 
Solitude, from all manner of Impiety? I ſay, 
what other Argument can do it, beſides that A- 
verſion which Turpitude creates by it's own Diſ- 
honeſty? I might bring numberleſs Inſtances to 
confirm this Opinion, but it is unneceſſary: For 
there is not a more indiſputable Truth, than that 
Virtue or the Honeſtum is deſirable in it's own 
Nature, and Turpitude proportionably deteſtable. 
_ HavinG thus laid it down, that the Honeſtum 
is the Sole Good, it is a natural Conſequence, 
that the Honeſtum is more valuable than thoſe 
intermediate Objects that ariſe from it. Where- 
as when we ſay, that Folly, Raſoneſs, Injuſtice 
and Intemperance, are deteſtable for their Conſe- 
122 we don't ſay it in contradiction to what 
I have already laid down, that Turpitude is the 
Sole Evil : Becauſe thoſe Qualities don't imme- 
diately affect the Body with any Inconveniency, 
but regard that Turpitude of Action which ariſes 
from Vice. Tho the Greeks call theſe an, 
yet I chuſe rather to call them Vices than Evils. 
Vov have ſpoke, Cato, replied I, in very noble 
and ſignificant Terms; therefore you ſeem to me 
to tcach Philoſophy Latin, and to adopt it into 
this State. Hitherto, ſhe appears to have been a 
Stranger at Rome, and unacquainted with our 
Language, chiefly by reaſon of our Penury of 
Ideas and Terms to convey our Meaning. I 


know indeed there are ſome People who can 
philoſophize in any Language, but then they uſe 
neither Diviſions nor Definitions; becaule they 
ſay they aſſent to nothing but that which Nature 

2d L 4 tacitly 
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tacitly conſents to. Therefore, tho the Things 
they treat of are far from being ob/cure, they be- 
ſtow but very little Pains upon the Elegance of 
Language. But I moſt attentively heard you, and 
will treaſure up in my Memory all the Names you 
have affix d to thoſe Qualities you have talk'd of. 
Perhaps maynow have occaſion to uſe them myſelf. 
IAP PRO VE of your placing Vices over-againſt 
their oppoſite Virtues; for this is agreeable to 
the Genius of our Language: * For whatever is 
blameable in itſelf, I think deſerves the Name 
of Vice, for it is blameable for it's relation to Vice; 
whereas, had you called va Malice, the Na- 
ture of our Language would have led us to con- 
ſider one particular Vice. but now the Word 
Vice is put in oppoſition to Virtue in general. 
HERR Cato interrupted me; A very great Diſ- 
pute, /ays he, ariſes upon theſe Maxims. On 
the part of the Peribatetics it has been handled 
with more Gentleneſs; for their manner of diſ- 
puting, thro' their Ignorance of Logic, takes a 
good deal from the Edge of their Reaſoning. 
But your Friend Carneades, who, with a pro- 
found Knowledge in Logic, was a compleat Ma- 
ſter of Eloquence, brought the Thing to a very 
narrow Point. He maintain'd, that in all this 
Queſtion about Good and Evil, the Difference 
betwixt the S7ozcs and Peripatetics does not 
_ conſiſt in Things, but in Words. But nothing is 
more clear to me, than that the Sentiments of 


thoſe Philoſophers are different from one an- 
other, not ſo much in Words as in Things: I 


For whatever] The Original there cannot be tranſlated. I 
ſay, 


, haye * ſomewhat of the Meaning. 
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fay, the Difference betwixt the Szotcs lies in 
Senſe and not in Sounds; for the Peripatetics 
maintain, that every thing which they call Good 
relates to the Happineſs of Life; whereas we are 
of opinion, that whatever is worthy of any Eſti- 
mation, is comprehended in that Happineſs. 

Now, can there be any thing more certain, 
than that, according to the Syſtem which ranks 
Pain as an Euil, the wiſe Man if upon a Rack 
cannot be happy? Whereas, according to that 
which looks upon Pain as no Evil, it rational- 
ly follows, that the wiſe Man amidſt all Tor- 
ments preſerves the Happineſs of Life, For if a 
Man, ſuffering for his Country, endures Pain 
with greater Conſtancy than thoſe who endure 
it upon a lighter Occaſion; then it follows, that 
it is Opinion, and not Nature, that proportions 
the Degree of Pain. | 

NoR can we agree with the Peripatetics, 
who, eſtabliſhing three kinds of Goods, main 
tain, that the Happineſs of every Man is propor- 
tion'd to the Share of bodily or outward good 
Things which he enjoys: I ſay, we cannot ap- 
prove of this Doctrine which teaches, that the 
Enjoyment of the moſt valuable Bleſlings relat- 
ing to the Body, makes a Man the happier. For 
they hold, that the Perfection of happy Life con- 
ſiſts in perſonal good Things. Our Doctrine is 
quite the revorſe; as we are perſuaded, that nei» 
ther the Happineſs, the Enjoyment, nor the Va- 
lue of Life depends upon the abundance even of 
the good Things of Nature; and conſequently, 
that the Variety of perſonal Gratifications muſt 
far leſs contribute to the Happineſs of Life. 1 
0 
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Fon if both Miſaom and Health are Object 
of our Wiſhes, they ought to be much more ſo 
in Conjunction, than if Miſdom were by itſelf; 
and yet if both of them arc Objects of our E. 
fleem, they are not conjunttly more valuable 
than Wiſdom is ſeparately. For tho' we allow 
that Health deſerves ſome Eſteem; yet we never 
admit it to be a Good: & nor that any Object, 
which is matter of comparative Eſtimation, can 
be of ſuch a Value as to be preferr'd to Wiſ⸗ 
dom. Here the Peripatetics and we differ: For 
they maintain, that the Honeſty of an Action is more 
deſirable when not attended by Pain, than the 
fame Action would be if it were; we are of a 
different Opinion, whether right or wrong, I 
ſhall examine hereafter. But how can there be 
a greater Difference as to Things, than this is ? 


HA P. W. 


OR, as the Light of a Lamp i is dimm'd and 

overpower d by the Brightneſs of the Sun, 
as a Drop of Brine is loſt in the Agean Sca, or 
2 Farthing in the Riches of Cræſus, or a ſingle 
Pace in the Diſtance betwixt this and India ; 
ſo by the End of good Things, which the Stoics 
lay down, all the Value of outward and perſonal 
Enjoyments is neceſſarily dimm'd, overpower'd 
and loſt in the Splendor and Extent of Virtue. 
And whereas f Opportunity, for ſo I call the 


Nor that) Orig. Cenſemus nullam e tantam eftimationem, 


wt ea virtuti ante ponatur. 


+ Opportunity,) I could find no better Tranſlation for the Word 
Opportunitas, It fignifies here the Obligation which a Man is under 
O_o 

Greek 
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Greek wzxaiza, does not become greater by the 
Extent of Time; becauſe all Opportunities ate 
confin'd to certain Bounds; In like manner a 
right Effect (for ſo I call xarogyuru, becauſe A 
right Action is called xarogdupa) Propricty of 
Action, and, in ſhort, that Good which conſiſts in 
the Fitneſs of Nature, can admit of no Acceſ- 
ſion. FI 
Fox, like Opportunity, thoſe Circumſtances I 
have mention'd receive no Addition from the 
Duration of Time: For this Reaſon, the Stories 
think that Life is neither more cligible or more 
deſirable from the Length or Shortneſs of it's 
Duration; and they make uſe of the following 
Simile : Suppoſing a Buskin fits a Foot, then 4 
thouſand Buskins would not be more valuable 
for this Purpoſe than that one Pair; nor would 
the Wearer matter whether the others were 
larger or leſs. Thus in the Good, which is 
bounded by Conventency and Opportunity, the 
Proportions of more or leſs, or longer or ſhorter, 
are never regarded. 2 
ThE Objection to this has but little Edge: If, 
ſay they, a State of good Health is more valuable 
when it is long, than when it is ſhort, Wiſdom 
is proportionably more valuable from the Dura- 
tion of enjoying it. They don't obſerve, that 
the Value of Health is judged by Space, but that 
of Virtue by Opportunity. Thus, they who main- 
tain this Principle in effect ſay, that a good Death, 
and a good Labour in Child-birth, is better when 
long than when ſhort. They don't perceive, that 
ſome Things are valued from the Shortneſs, and 
others from the Length of their Duration. 
A THERE 
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1 56 Concerning the Ends of Things 
- THERE is another Error of the ſame kind, in 
maintaining that the End, or what we call the 
Extream and Ultimate of good Things, can 
receive any Addition; and likewiſe, that one Man 
can be wiſer than another, or that one Man can 
have a greater Share of Merit or Demerit than 
another. This is contradictory to our Doctrine, 
becauſe we think that the End of good Things 
can admit of no Acce//zon. For, as a Man who 
is drowned in the Water has his Breath as effectu- 
ally ftopp'd when within an Inch of the Surface, 
as if he was ſunk to it's very Bottom; or as the 
Puppy a Minute before his Eyes opens, is as 
blind as the Puppy that is juſt born; the Man who 
makes a little Progreſs towards Virtue, is equally 
miſerable as he who has made none at all. 

I KNow that thele Things appear ſurpriſing ; 
but as the Principles I have mention'd are firm 
and true, ſo muſt their Conſequences and Effects 
be: Therefore we ought to entertain no doubt as 
to the Truth of them. But, tho' the Stozcs deny 
that either Virtues or Vices can receive any Aug- 
mentation, yet they think that cither of them 
may be more diffuſed and dilated. 
Now, Diogenes is of opinion, that Riches 
not only have the Power of procuring Pleaſure 
and Health, but that they include them; but 
that they cannot do the ſame with regard to Vir- 
tue, or the other Arts, for they may guide to 
them, but never can contain them. Therefore, 
if Pleaſure and Health arc to be accounted among 
the Number of good Things, conſequently Riches 
ought to be the ſame. But if Miſdom is a Good, 
it does not follow, that Mealth is a Good-like- 


wiſe: 
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wiſe: 5 Nor can any Good ever be included within 
an Object that is not a Good ; for this Reaſon, 
becauſe that Knowledge and Comprehenſion which 
make the Arts our own, ſtimulate Deſite; where- 


2s Riches, not being in the Number of good 
| 2 hings, never can contain any Art. 


Zur our Obſervations with regard to the Arts 
arc not applicable to Virtue,” becauſe ſhe requires 
great Meditation and Intenſeneſs of Thought'; 
which is not the Caſe with the Arts: And be- 
cauſe Virtue comprehends the Permanence, the 
Firmneſs, and the Reſolution of a whole Liſe; 
which we. perceive is not the * with regard 
to the Arts. 

Tux Difference of 7 hings comes next to be 
explatd;* Now, if we aboliſh all Difference in 
Things, then, like Ariſto, we confound the whole 
Plan of Life. Nor is there any Province or Ope- 
ration left for Wiſdom, when we admit of no 
manner of Difference or Election in thoſe Ob- 
jets which relate to the Conduct of Life. This 
being then laid down as a certain Truth, that 
the Honeſtum is the Sole Good, and Tarpitude 
the Sole Evil; our Sect ſo far admits a Diffe 5 
bet wixt them, and thoſe Objects that never can 
affect the Happineſs or Miſery of Life, That ſome 
of the latter are allowed to be valuable, others not, 
and others indifferent. 

As to valuable Objects, Zend eee that 
ſome. of them included in themſelves a ſufficient 
reaſon of Preference, ſuch as Health, Sound- 
neſs of Senſe, the Abſence of Pain, Riches, and 
the lixe; but that others of them did not. And that 
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Good is in the firſt Rank, it neceſſarily foll 
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Value, that they included in themſelves ſuffi. 
cient Reaſon for their being rejected; ſuch as 


Pain, Sickneſs, the Loſs of Senſes, Poverty, Ig. 


nominy, and the like; but that others did nor. 


Hence aroſe what Zeno call'd wpoeyperov, and it's 
oppoſite armorporyperer; new Terms; which he was 


oblig'd to coin even in that copious Language; 


a Liberty, which the Penury of our Tongue, not- 


withſtanding your calling it ſo copious, denics 
to us. But it may not be impertinent, in order 
to _ the Force of the Expreſſion, to lay 
before the Occaſion of Zeros coining chi 


As no body, ſaid he, in a Come ſays, i 
the King is preferr'd to Dignity: (for this is the 
feet but thoſe who are in a ſubordinate De- 
gree of Honour, whoſe Rank has ſome, more or 
leſs ' diſtant, Relation to the Royal Dignity; 
thus in Life we never call thoſe Things which 
are in a primary Rank, wporypad, Preferables, 
but ſuch as are in a ſubordinate one. The lite- 
ral Senſe of both Expreſſions is, Things promoted 
or caſt behind, or, as I ſaid, Preferables or re- 


jetted. But if we underſtand the Thing, we 


ought to be extremely caſy with regard to _ 


Impor of the Expreſſion. 
Now, as we hold that every thing h is 


that what we thus call preferable or pro be 
is neither Good nor Evil; we — define 
ſuch an Object to be indifferent, and to poſſeſs 


only a certain Degree of Value. As the Greeks 
term this &6:zÞogor, fo the Word ind. 


* ſug- 
on itſelf to me. But it is impoſſible that aught, 
which 
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which. is ws, 4 — or — to Na- 
ture, can be in * State of Indiſference: but 
the Things that are in this State, are not abſo- 
lutely void of Value; and-if fo ſome of them 
arc Preferables. 1 8 

Tuis is therefore a propet Dilindion: and 
to make the Caſe ſtill the more caſily compre- 
hended, they give us this Simile: We propoſe it 
as an Ultimate, or End, that 4 Dye caf 
1% the higheſt Number. If the Dye ſhould be 
caſt in that manner, then the Caſting is, as it were, 
the Prefergble for coming at the End, and not if 
it is otherwiſe; and yet, this Mean, or Prefer- 
able, is not the End I mention d. Thus Pre- 
ferables regard the End, but are different from 
the Power and Nature of the End. 
Tux next Diviſion. is, into thoſe Good Things 
which belong to, or are the Appurtenances of, 
that End; Thoſe which effect it; And thoſe which 
do both. The Greeks. call the firſt rae, and 
the ſecond wane; and I have choſen, to expreſs 
them in more Words, as I am determin d, for 
the ſake of Perſpicuity, always to uſe more 
Words than one, when I cannot bring the ſame 
Meaning within the Compaſs of one Word, 
As to the Appurtenances pr it, theſe conſiſt 
wholly of wr rr Attions; and the Efficient of 
it, in Friend/bip alone. hs they maintain, that 
Wiſdom. is both an e e and an Effi 
cient 3 becauſe, as Aon — acting with 
Propriety, it is an — 2 and as it oc - 
caſtons and effects honeſt alia, it _ . 
fore be, — * an nnen * 
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As to Preferables, they are partly ſo in their 


1s of Things 


own Nature, partly from their Effects, and ſome 


for both thoſe Reaſons. Of the firſt kind is the 


Compoſure of the Face and the Countenance, 
our Mein and Air; in all which there is ſome: 
thing to be prefer d, and ſomething to be re- 


fected. Other Objects are call'd Preferables 


becauſe of their Effects, ſuch as Money; others 
for both theſe Reaſons, ſuch as fag cory; * 
our Senſes,” and good Health. 

As to go — which the Greeks call 
ene or Glory, though I chuſe to call it good | 
Fame ; Chryfopm indeed and Diogenes were 
of opinion, that if we take from it the Utility 
utending it, it is not worth even the wagging 


of our Finger. And Tam ſincerely of their O- 


pinion, But their Sueceſſors, not being able to 


withſtand the Arguments of Carneades, allow. 


ed, that the good Fame I have mention'd was 

preferable” and eligible in itſelf; and that every 
——— of liberal Education, was extremely 
well pleas d to hear himſelf well ſpoken of by 
his Parents, his Relations, and by Men of Vir- 
tue, even for the thing itſelf, independant of the 
Utility attending it. They farther ſay, that our 


| innate Love for our Children leads us to conſult 
their Advantage, even ſuppoſing them to be poſt- 


humous; and in like manner we ought to have 


a Regard for out Reputation after Death, on it's 
.. own "account, apy. renee © of all oth 
derations. s 55 


r Conlſi- 
Bor though we amt of no en Good but 


9 Honeſtum, yet it is proper for us to do out 
Ho, as We rank that Duty neither amongſt 


good 


/// (— We... * 
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good nor evil Thivass becauſe, eee bag 
1 ow s. that. are indifferent. betwixt - Good 
there is ſtill a Balance of Reaſon which 
prepondexates, ſo as to juſtify the Election we 
make in acquitting ourſelves: of them. There- 
fore, even the Probability of Action is determina» 
ble by Reaſon. Now, Duty. is conſtituted in 
ſuch a manner, that a Probability of Reaſon 
may be given for performing it. From this it 
follows, that Duty is in a kind of an indifferent 
State betwixt Things good and Things: evils 
and as there may be ſomewhat in the Number 
of thoſe Things, which are accounted neither 
Virtues nor Vices, which may be uſcful, we are 
therefore not to aboliſh. it. There is likewiſe 


an Action of ſuch a natute, as that we are di- 


tected by Reaſon in ſome meaſure to perform it. 
Now, that which we perform by the Dictates of 
Reaſon, we call a Duty. A Duty therefore is 
of that nature, as to be number d among Things 
neither Good nor Evil. . 

 HENCE..it. is. plain, that the wiſe Man has 
ſome Bulineks even with thoſe indifferent T. hings: © 
Therefore, when he performs @ Duty, his 7udg- 
ment leads him to conſider how far it is 4 Du 
ty;, and, as his. Judgment is always, infallible, 
his Duty. will always be in the Number of Things 
indifferent z as may be proved from the follow- 
ing Reaſoning... 

As there is ſomewhat chat we call the Fitneſs 
of Action, this is the ſame as 4 perfect Duty: 
Now, as there is ſuch a thing as 4 perfect Duty, 
there is likewiſe, ſuch. a thing as an 252 
* e if The hong giving up 4 957 
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i is a fitting Action, ſimply to give up a De- 

po t is * ; for the Addition of the Word 
honeſtly pes . the Fitneſs of the Action, 
as the ſimple” Rendition does the Duty; and 
| becauſe it is doubtleſs, that there is an Election 
even in Things indifferent betwixt Good and 
Evil, every thing done in conſequence of that 
Election, comes under the Head of Duty in ge- 
neral. From which it follows, that, as all Man- 
kind love themſelves, the Fool, as well as the 
wiſe Man, will affect what is agreeable to Na- 
Fare, and reject the contrary. Therefore, there 
is a certain Duty in common, both with the Miſẽ 
and the Fooliſi, which conſtirutes their dealing 
in what we call Things indifferent. 
Bor as all our Duties ariſe from thoſe Objects, 
4 vue rightly conclude, that all our Conſiderations re- 

fer to them, eſpecially ſuch of them as regard Life 

and Death. When a Man poſſeſſes a Plurality 

of Things which are agreeable to Nature, then 
this Man's Duty is to live; but when a Man is 

in a State, where the Plurality of it's Circum- 
ſtances either are, or appear to be, contrary to 
Nature, then it is ſuch a Man's Duty to die. 
From whence it appears, that it may ſometimes 

be the wiſe Man's Duty to leave Life, even tho! 
he is happy, and the Fool will Hue while he is | 
wretched. 

For the Good and Evil we have ſo often men- 

tion d, are poſterior Conſiderations. Now, it falls 
under the Judgment and Election of the wiſe 
Man, to conſider what Things are primary, what 

are ſecondary, and what contrary to Nature. 


Theſe are, as it were, immediate Objects of the . 
* wilc 


lives or dies, nor docs the Continuance of his 


wiſe Man's Conſideration. Therefore, the Rea- * 
ſon that determines us cirher to remain in, or 
leave, Liſe, is to be meaſured by all thoſe Con- 
ſiderations I have mention'd: For Death is to be 
wiſt'd for neither by thoſe who hold their Lives 
together with their Virtue, nor by thoſe who live 


void of Virtue; and it is often the Duty of a wiſe: 


Man to leave Life, though pofleis'd of perfect 
Happineſs, if it is proper for him to do it, which 


| Propriety'is to be meaſur'd by the Opportunities 


he has of living agreeably to Nature. For they 
ate of opinion, that to hold Happineſs with Life, 
depends upon Opportunity ; therefore Wiſdom 
commands the wiſe Man to lcave even her, * if 
there is Occaſion. So that, as Vice has not 
ſuch an Influence as to be the Cauſe of volun- 
tary Death, it is plain, that it is the Duty of a 
Fool, even though miſerable, to remain in Life, 
if in Poſſeſſion of a Plurality of thoſe Circum- 
ſtances which we ſay are agreeable to Nature: 
And becauſe he is equally miſcrable whether he 


Life make it the more to be avoided ; we right» 


ly conclude, that he who can enjoy the greateſt 


Number of natural good Things, ought to live. 


CHAP, Vi ns 


H E Storcs likewiſe think it material to be 

underſtood, that it is through Nature that 
Parents bear an Affection for their Children, 
* The Original here is obſcure, , a /it ; but 1 don't know 


that Graterus had any great Reaſon for calling the common Read- 
ing, fi juferit, impertinent. I have been oblig d to pp ſome- 


„ for the ſake of the Perſpicuity of all this Period. 


M 2 ' which 


* 


2 / 
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which Affection gave riſe to Human Society; 
that this is chiefly underſtood from the Figure 
and Limbs of the Body, all Which declare, that 
Nature had a Regard to the Purpoſes of Pro- 


creation. Now, it would have been an Incon- 


ſiſtency, had Nature's Impulſe led Men to pro- 
create, without providing at the ſame time that 
they ſhould love their young ones. The Force 
of Nature is ſeen likewiſe in Beaſts; for when 
we perceive their Toils in bringing forth and 
training up. their Young, we, as it were, hear 
the Voice of Nature herſclf. Therefore, as it is 
lain, that we have naturally an Averſion to 
ain, ſo it appears, from the ſame Inſtinct, that 
we are impell'd to love thoſe whom we pro- | 
ermace 1 87 
FRO M this follows this nathenl interevürſe of 


Kindneſs amongſt Mankind; ſo that no Man 


ought, were it for no other Reaſon but becauſe 


he is a Man, to be a Stranger to another. For, 


"as ſome of our Members ſeem to ſerve only 
their own Purpoſes, ſuch as the Eyes and the Ears; 
and others contribute to the Uſes of the other 


Members, as the Legs and Hands; ſo certain 


ſavage Brutes ſeem to be created for themſelves 
only. But the * Nacre.ſſb, which lies in an 


open Shell; arid the Fiſh calFd the Pinnoceres, 


from it's guarding the Pinna or Nacre:fiſh, and 
Which ſwims Out of it's Shell, but is ſhut up 
\whenever E retires into it; as telling it, that it 
mould beware! As likewiſe Ants, Bees, Storks, 
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- Nang fb] This blind Story has-beey/ hanged down by dv 


fel, in his Hiſtory of Animals, "_ & 4 ond Hy . to have 
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—_ certain Function: for the abe of other 
Creatures. This Connection is much more na- 
tural to Man; therefore we are by Nature form d 


for Aſſemblies, Meetings, and Cities. 


Tua Stoics hold, the World to be rul'd by 
the Providence of the Gods; and that it is, as 
it were, the State or City of Gods and Men ;. and 


that every Individual is a Part of the Whole. 


From whence this natural Principle follows, that 
we ought to prefer the general Advantage to 
our own: For, as the Laws prefer the Welfare 
of the Whole to that of Individuals, ſo a wor- 
thy and a wiſe Man, who is ſubmiſſi ve to the 
Laws, and knows the ſocial Duties, conſults the 

general Utility before his own or any private 
Concern; and the Man who abandons the Pub- 
lic Utility for his own Profit or Advantage, is 
equally culpable with a Traitor to his Country. 
Thence it follows, that it is glorious to expoſe 
ourſelves to Death for our Country, from a Senſe 


that our Country ought to be dearer to us than 
_ ourſelves; and that it is a barbarous and inhu- 


man Sentiment of ſome, who declare, that when 
they themſclves are dead, they are indifferent 
though a general Conflagration ſhould follow. 
This Sentiment us d to be expreſs d in a com- 
mon * Greek. Diſtich: For no Truth is more cer- 


tain, than that we ought to conſult the Advantage 


of our Poſterity even upon their on Account. 
FROM this Affection of Sentiments aroſe the 


lills and Bequeathments of dying Men; and 


the general Averſion to living in Solitude, tho 


it were attended with an Infinity cf N 


0: I dards your fue * Euripides. 
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From whence we rightly conclude, that we are 
born for human Society and Intercourſe, and 
the Community of Nature. Now, a natural Im- 
pulſe directs every Man to do Good to as many 

as he can, and eſpecially by inſtructing and form- 
ing them to the Purpoſes of Wiſdom; and indeed 
it is not caſy to find a Man who is not com- 
municative to another of the Knowledge he poſ- 
ſeſſes himſelf.” We therefore have a Propenſity 
to teach as well as to learn, As Bulls naturally 
fight, with great Fierceneſs, to guard their Calves 
from the Lion, ſo they who have great Abili- 
ties and Opportunities (ſuch as. Hercules and 
Bacchus) have a natural Inſti to preſerve Man- 
kind. is 26; 
EVEN when we call Jupiter, The Beſt — 
Greateſt, and give him the Appellations of Sa- 
lutary, the Hoſpitable, the Stayer ; we thereby 
intimate, that he is the Guardian of Mankind's 
Welfare. But it is by no means fitting, if we 
are worthleſs and inconſiderate in ourſelves, to 
entreat the Favour and Love of the Immortal 
Gods. Therefore, as we make uſe of our Mem- 
bers before we have learn'd the particular Uſes 

for which they were deſign'd, ſo Nature has 
connected and aſſociated us together in civil So- 
ciety; which, if ſhe did not, there could be no 
room for Juſtice or Benevolence. 
I u Ofozcs farther hold, that hg Man- 
kind is connected by the Social Principles, yet 
that Mankind has no ſuch Connection with 
Brutes. For Chryſippus has excellently well ob- 
ſerv'd, that Man was born for Intercourſe and 
Joriery, but that _ thing elſe was made — 
0 e 
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the Service of Man and of the Gods; therefore 
Mank ind had a Right to the Service of Beaſts. And 
becauſe the Nature of Man is ſuch, that ſocial 
Rights connect all Mankind together, the Man 
who preſerves thoſe Rights is called Juſt, and 
he who departs from them Unjuſt. But as in a 
Theatre, tho' it be common, yet there are pro- 
per Places for the ſeveral Spectators it contains; 
ſo, tho' the World, or a City, is in common, 
| yet this is no Bar to every Individual poſſeſſing 
a determinate Share of Property in either. | 

SINCE we ſee then that Mankind is born 
for the Protection and Defence of Man, there is 
a Fitneſs in Nature which directs that the wile. 


Man ſhould govern and direct the Public; and, 


that he may live the more-agreeably to Nature, 
ſhe directs farther, that he ſhould take to himſelf 
a Wife, and beget Children out of her. They 
even think, that Love when rcfin'd is by no 
means unbecoming - a wiſe Man. As to the 
Manners and Principles of the Cynzes, ſome 
will have it, that they may be adopted by a wiſe 
Man, if he ſhould happen to be in ſuch and 
ſuch Circumſtances ; others hold the reverſe. 

Tn therefore mutual Society, Endearment 
and Connections may be kept up amongſt Man- 
kind, they arc of opinion, that Emoluments and 
D, which they term wPmApers and A- 
pare, ought to be in common likewiſe : Some 
of theſe being profitable, and others not. Theſe 
they term'd not only common, but equal. As 
to Conventences and Inconveniencies; for ſo I 
term «vxenrmuars and doxenompars; they hold 
them to be in common, but not equal, For thoſe 
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which do Good or Hurt, are Goods or Evils; and 
therctore admit of no Degrees of Compariſon : But 
as to Conveniencies and Inconveniences, theſe are 
Matters of Choice or Diſlibe, and may not be equal. 
They hold that Emoluments are in common, but, 
that what is right or wrong, is not in common. 
Tur likewiſe hold, that Friendſkip cg re to 
be cultivated, becauſe it Joes Good. But ſome 
of them maintain, that in Friendſhip Regard 
for a Friend ought in a wiſe Man to be equal to 
that for Welt? others ſay, that every Man is 
deareſt to himſelf. But ſtill the latter admit, that 
it is contrary to Juſtice for any Man to Qirip an- 
other of any thing in order to appropriate it to 
himſelf. But this Doctrine is far from approving, 
that either Friendſhip or Juſtice ſhould be culti- 
vated. or practiſed for mercenary Ends; becauſe 
the ſame Ends may weaken or abuſe them. For 
there abſolutely could be no ſuch things as Fuſtice 
or Friendſtips, unleſs N were ses for 
themſelves. 
As to what is term d right, they hold it tobe 
Nature itſelf; and that it is inconſiſtent with 
the Character of a wiſe Man to do an Injury, 
nay the leaſt Prejudice to any Perſon. Nor is it 
juſtiſiable to enter into any Aſſociation or Con- 
federacy, even with our Friends and Benefactors, 
tor hurtful Purpoſes. And they lay it ſtrictly 
down. as an abſolute Truth, That Equity is al- 
ways inſeparable from Otility; and that what- 
Ever is equitable and juſt, is likewiſe honeſt ; 
and ane * Whatever is . — is N ol 
44. at e. | 
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Tur likewiſe add Logic and Phyſies to the 
the Virtues 1 have been treating of; and dignify 
them both with the Appellation of Firtnes. 
The firſt, becauſe it contains the Method for pre- 
venting our giving our Aſſent to any Falſity, or 
being impoſed upon by ſpecious Appearances; 
and becauſe by it we are enabled to defend and 
maintain all 1 have laid down with regard to 
Good and Evil. For they are of opinion, that 
any Perſon who has not this Art, may be miſled 
and impoſed upon. Therefore, if in all Caſes 
Temerity and Ignorange is to be avoided, that 
Art, which removes both, Has a Night to be 
term'd 4 Virtue. © 
IT is likewiſe with 266k Reaſon that Phyſics 
obtain the ſame Diſtinction; becaule, whoever 
has a mind to live agreeabiy to Nature, mult re- 
move himſelf from all worldly Conſi derations 
and Temptations. Nor indeed can a Man form 
a juſt Notion of Goods and Evils, without hab. 
ing a thorough Knowledge of the whole Oeco- 
nomy of Nature, and che Life of the Gods, and 
how far the partial Plan of Life is conformable 
to the general Scheme of Nature. He mult like- 
wiſe kfiow the ancient Precepts of ' Wiſdom, 
which teach us to make the bell of our Time, to 
follow God, to know one's ſelf, and never to 
over-do in any thing. Without Phyſics no Man 
can be ſenſible of the prodigious Importance of 
thoſe Precepts. It is this Knowledge gone that 
likewiſe teaches us how much Influence Nature 
has in the Cultivation of Juſtice, in the Preſer- 
vation of Friendſtips, and of all the other En- 
amen of Life: Nor indecd can we, unleſs 
Phyſics 
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' Phyſics unfold them, underſtand our Duties to the 

Gods, nor the Returns of Gratitude we owe them. 
Bur I begin now to preceive that I have 


launch d farther out than the Plan of my Di. 


courſe requird me. But the wonderful Har- 
mony of this Doctrine, and that incredible rela- 


tion of Things to one another, have drawn me 


on. Immortal Gods! are you not ſtruck with 
Amazement! For what is there in the ſo elegant, 
ſo fitting Syſtem of Nature, what is there. in the 
Works of Art, ſo harmonious, ſo compacted, ſo 
conſequential ? Is there Conſequence that does 


not follow from it's Premiſes? Is there a Con- 


ſequence that does not agree with it's Premiſes? 

Is not the whole of the Plan ſo connected toge- 
ther, that if you move one Tittle the whole 
drops to the Ground? Nor is there aught that 
can be moy'd. But then how majeſtic, how uni- 
form, how magnificent, is the whole Character 
of a wiſe Man! who, after Reaſon has told him, 
that what is honeft can alone be good, is neceſſa- 
rily happy; and in reality poſſeſſes all thoſe Cir- 

cumſtances which are ſcoff d at by the Fooliſh. 
IT x wiſe Man has a better Right to the Title 
of King than Tarquin had, who could ncither 
govern himſelf nor others. He is more properly 
term'd the Maſter of the People, which is the 
ſame as Dictator, than Sylla was, who was Ma- 
ſter of three Infernal Vices, Luxury, Avarice, 
and Cruelty. He is more properly term'd Rich 
than ever Craſſus was, who, unleſs he had been 
in Want, never would have paſs'd the Euphrates 
without having the leaſt Grounds for a War. He 
may * be ſaid to poſſeſs all Things, by 
cauſe 
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cauſe he alone knows the Uſe of all Things. 1 0 
may properly too be call d Lovely, as the Fea- 
rures of the Mind are more lovely than thoſe of 


the Body. He alone has a Right to the Appel- 


lation of Free, as he is ſubject to no N and 
the Slave of no Luſt. 

Hr may properly be term d —— ſince 
whatever Fetters may be impoſed upon his Body, 
his Mind never admits of any. Nor does he 
wait for any Period of Life to have it pronounced 
whether he is happy at his Laſt day : Which one 
of the ſeven Sages, not very much like a Sage, 
admoniſh'd Cręſus of. For if Cræſus ever had 
been happy, he would have carried his Happineſs 
along with him to the very Pile which Cyrus or- 
der'd to be rear'd for burning him. Now, if 
none but a good Man can be happy, and if every 
good Man is happy; what can be more amiable 
my Philoſo Phy, or what morc divine than Vir. 
Tue 


The End of the Third Book. | 
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CHAP. 1 


2 AVING thus 8 he finiſh'd. You 
have, anſwer'd J, Cato, explain d all 
this Varicty of Matter with great 
® Readineſs, and clear'd up it's Diffi- 
culty with great Perſpicuity; I muſt 
ae n either give up Thoughts of a Reply, or 
take time to conſider of it. It is not caſy for 
one to make himſelf Maſter of a Syſtem, found- 
ed not indeed quite upon Truth (but that I muſt 
not yet venture to affirm) but founded, nay, com- 
pacted, with the greateſt Exactneſs and Accuracy. 
Do you talk . n " TY wie, ſince 
| Fe 


Concerning thei ut 1 Thing 
the Commencement bf this * new Law, I have 
ſeen in one Day anſwer an Impeachment, and 
finiſh your Pleading in three Hours 5 and do you 
imagine that I am to give you time for 
in your Anſwer? and yet there is as little to be 
faid for this Cauſe, as for ſome other Cauſes. you 
have carry'd. Therefore attempt this too, eſpe⸗ 
cially as you can be at no loſs for Matter ina 
Queſtion which both yourſelf, and f othess: bang 
ſo often diſcuſs d. 

Give me leave to ſay; reply * that one 
muſt not venture too raſhly againſt the Stores 3 
not that I am very heartily with them, but be- 
cauſe I am reſtrain'd by Shame, as they advance 
ſo many Things which I ſcarcely underſtand. I 
own, anſwer d Cato, ſome Things in theit Sy- 
ſtem are obſcure; but they are far from render 
ing them obſcure on purpoſe, for they ate ſo in 
themſelves. Then 1 ask d him: When the Peri. 
patetics treat of the very ſame Matters, hence 
comes it that there is not a Word they make 
uſe of but what is extremely intelligible? How 
d'yc mean]! the ſame Matters, interrupted. be, 
have I not been ſhewing you all this time, that 
the Difference betwixt the Staics and Peripa- 
tetics does not conſiſt in Words, but in the 
whole Matter of their Doctrine and Sentiments. 
met way: Trials if you can e me 10 
ln OE Nun e 
oy, mole]. bis was the Law made by z he Reade will 
find an ample Account of the whole of this Law, and the Occaſion 
of it, in Aſconius s Ar t, preſix d to the Notes of our; Au- 
 thor's Oration for Mi , printed in the firſt Volume of the Tranſ- 
Lation of the Orations. _. 
J See the Oration for Murena, vol. 3. p. 188. 
; own 
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own that, anſiwer d I, I am wholly yours. Why, 
J thought I had ſaid enough to convince you, 
reply he; therefore, if you pleaſe, let us diſcuſs 
this Point firſt; or, if you have any thing elſe 
to offer, leave it to the laſt. Why not now? 
anſiwer d I; and, if 1 may be ſo bold to ask it, 
I ſhall, expect you will anſwer what Queſtions I 
ſhall think fit to trouble you with)? What you 
pleaſe as to that, /aid my Friend; tho I ſhould 
think it more realonable for cach of us to 1. 
| in his turn. 

TEN I began: I am of opinion, Caro, that 
Plato's Scholars, Speuſippus, Ariſtotle, Neno. 
crates, and their Scholars, Polemo and Theo- 

phraſtus, had ſettled their Doctrine ſo fully and 
| — elegantly, that Zeno, after hearing Polemo, 
had no Reaſon for diſſenting both from him and 
the other Philoſophers I have mention d. Their 
Syſtem was as follows; and I beg the favour of 
you to mark what you think ought to be alter d 
in it, without waiting for my replying to every 
Particular you have offer'd ; for I think that the 
Whole of their Syſtem ought to be dawn out 
againſt the Whole of yours. © 

*WHen they 'perceiv'd that our a6 was 
fitted both for the moſt common and the nobleſt 
Virtues, I mean Juſtire, Temperance, and their 
Siſter Virtues; all which are like the other Arts, 
only differing in this, that the Virtues are di- 
_ rected to improve the Better part, the Heart 

of Man; they likewiſe perceivd that we pur- 
ſued thoſe Virtues with greater Dignity and Spi- 
rit, and that we poſſeſsd an implanted, or ra- 


ther an innate Paſlion for Knowledge; that we 
no were 
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a the Socicty and ARS, 
Mankind, and that thoſe Qualities ſhone the 
brighteſt in the moſt exalted Genius. They di- 
vided their | Syſtem of Philoſophy into three 
Parts, and we ſec Zu. retains the a Par- 
tition. 1 \ 

As one of thoſe Diviſions regards the Regu- 
lation of our Morals, I ſhall delay ſpeaking to 
it, it being as it were the very Foundation of 
the Queſtion we are now diſcuſſing : For we 
ſhall by and bye examine into the Ends of Good 
Things. Give me leave here only to obſerve, 
that the Old Academics and Peripaterics, who 
agreeing in Subſtance, differed only as to Terms, 
have treated, with great Dignity and Variety, of 
that Topic, which we properly ought to cal 
Civil Polity, and the Greek call SN. 

How largely have they wrote upon Gloden- 
ment? upon Laws? How many Rules in the 
Arts, nay, how many Examples of Eloquence, 
have they left us in their Diſcourſes? | For the 
firſt Thing they did, was to expreſs, with great 
Elegance and Propriety, the. Matter they were 
to examine into with the greateſt Delicacy; both 
defining and dividing it. Your Se& follows the 
ſame Method, but you do it more flovenly 
you ſee how very pure and neat the Stile of 
the others is. In the next place, with what Su- 
blimity, with what Perſpicuity, do they handle 
thoſe: Topics, which require the Dignity and 
Ornament of Language? When they treat of 
Juſtice, Fortitude, | Friendſhip, Old Age, Philo- 
_—_ X 3 — 1 Courage, 
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* +++, they are not fot mumbling over no- 
_ thing but Thiſtles, or gnawing only Boncs like 
the Stairs ; but they talk like Men who know 
ho to treat great Subjects with Grace, and leſler 


ones with Elegance. As Inſtances of this, I Will 
produce you their Conſolations, their Exhorta- 


tions, their Advices and Connſels, their Writings | 
which they have addreſs'd to the greateſt Men; 


for being directed. by the Nature of their Sub- 


jects, they made uſe of two manners of ſpeak- 
ing. Becauſc all controyerted Points turn upon the 
Nature of the Thing, without regard to Perions 
or Conjunctures; or admitting thoſe, upon a 
Point of Fact, of Law, or of Right. They therc- 
fore dealt in both manners; and by this Practice 
they attain d to all that amazing Copiouinels, 
with which they handled both kinds. 

EE NO and his Followers, either unable or 


| A unwilling to keep up this manner, certainly a- 
bandon d it entirely; though Cleanthes and Chry- 
opus wrote the Art of Rhetoric; but ſuch an 


Art as a Man ought to read, if he deſires never 
to open his Lips. Hence you ſee in what man- 


ner they ſpeak; they coin new. W. 'ords, they for- 
lake what are in uſe. But what is their great 


Drift? Why, they tell us, that this whole Wold, 
is our City. Les; and this is a Conſideration. 
that fires. the Hearers !, But what is the mighty 


Matter which it proves? That an Inhabitant of 


+ Circello, forlooth, has a right to think, that all 
'this World is his Borough. 1 his fs the Mind 


-® There is a Chaſm here in the Original. Ga 
1 e eee ee ener. ee gen 


- Gord: Sink Evil.” 4 " 
| viel it is + cnough to damp it, were irall ons 


Blaze. 
As to your ſhort Concluſion; a this wilt 


Man ume is a King, a Dictator, and a Craſſus; 
it was fine, it was full; but then you had it 
from the Art of Rhetoric. For when your Sect 
comes to talk of the Influence of Virtue, how 
very dry is all they ſay; though they make Vir- 
tue of ſo much Conſequence, that ſhe can f 
herſelf make a Man happy! They, as it were, 
prick one with their quick, ſharp, little Queſti- 
ons; but, even though we aſſent to them, they 
have no manner of Effect upon the Mind, ball 
they go as they come; becauſe Matters of the great · 
eſt weight, Things which are perhaps true in 
| themſelves, are not handled as they ohn to be, 
but a great deal too minutely. 

TREE next Head, is the Method of diſputing, 
and the Study of Nature : For, as I have already 
ſaid, we ſhall ſoon talk of the Supreme Good, 
and direct our whole Diſcourſe to explain it. , 
Now, Zeno made no Attempt to change any 
thing under cither of thoſe Heads, for Fi ſtood 
cxtremely well in both. For what had the An- 
cients omitted in all the Syſtem of Diſputation? 
They defin'd a great deal, and have left us the. 
An of Definition. As to the Diviſions and 
Subdiviſions which are annex'd to Definitions, . 
they have both left us Inſtances of them, ane 
Rules by which they are to be done. They have 
done the ſame by oppoſing Properties: by which 
they come to the Knowledge of Kinds, and 
each different Species. Then, at the Head of a 


9 concluſive Argument, they put their 
N clearelt 
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cleareſt Propoſitions; next follows their 9 
ſition; then they draw a Concluſion from the 


Meaſure of Trom, which every Propoſition con- 
tains. 

Bur what a Variety of Arguments and rati- 
onal Concluſions they have! and how very un- 
like is their manner to your captious Queſtions! 
How do they declare, in many Paſſages, that we 
muſt come at Truth neither by admitting the 
Evidence of the Senſes, withour regarding that 
of Reaſon; nor by admitting that of Reaſon, 
and ſetting afide that of the Senſes ; and that we 
ought to diſtinguiſh betwixt the one and the 
| por All the Maxims and Doctrine of the Lo- 

gicians were founded and invented by them. 
And though Chryſippus has beſtow'd great Pains 
upon this Art, yet Zeno has beſtow'd much leſs 
than the Ancients did; nor is what he has done 
any Improvement upon them; ſome Things he 


has quite omitted. 
Now, as there are two Arts which complete 


the Properties of Reaſoning and Diſcourſing, I 
mean the Art of Invention and that of Diſputa- 
tion, both the Stoics and the Peripatetics have 
handled the latter: The Peripatetics have di- 
ſtinguiſhd themſelves nobly upon the former, 
which the Stoics have not ſo much as attempt - 
ed; for the Peripatetics have, with great Art 
and Method, taught this Art from Topics which 
you did not ſo much as dream of, and which, 
like Magazines, furniſhd them with A rguments. 
By this means they are under no Neceſſity of al- 
ways repeating over the ſame Bead roll of 
7 Tango, nor of * hanging by their own 

| Notes; 


2 „ 


of thoſe who perceive what Wiclom and what 
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Notes; for a Man who knows where every Ar- 

ent is placed, and how he can come at it, 
ſuch a Perſon can clear up every Point be ir 
ever ſo dark, and is always quite Maſter of his 
Argument in diſputing. It is true, there are 
ſome Men of great Capacity, who without any 
regular Study attain to an amazing Command of 
Language, yet ſtill Art is a more certain Guide 


than Nature. For the Effuſion of Language as 


from a Poet is one thing, but the digeſting it 
according to Method and Art, is another. 
Tux like may be ſaid of the Syſtem of Natu- 


nal Philoſophy made uſe of by both Sects; not 
for the two Cauſes which Epicurus aſſigned, the 


ridding us of the Fear of Death and Naias; 
but becauſe the Knowledge of the celeſtial Bo- 
dies imprints a certain Modeſty upon the Spirits 


Regularity obtain with the Gods themſelves. 
The Works and the Handicraft of the Gods like- 
wiſe ennoble human Reflection. The Experience 
of the Providence, the Intention and the Will of 
the Supreme Lord and Maſter of the Univerſe, 
teach us ſuſtice. It is in proportion to the 
Degrees in which Reaſon is conform'd to his 
Divine Nature, that Philoſophers call it how 
true and ſupreme Law. 

THERE is in the ſame Study of natural Cauſes 2 
certain Pleaſure which makes us inſatiable aſter the 
Purſuit of them; and this is the only Pleaſure 
which we can taſte agreeable to the Principles of 
Virtue and Honour, when we have diſpatch d our 
neceſſary Buſineſs, and are unbent from Labour. 
And now the Stojcs have generally followed. 

3: them | 
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them in the moſt important Points thro all this 
Syſtem; ſuch as the owning the Being of Gods, 
and that every thing conſiſts of four Principles. 
But when any very difficult Point came to be diſ- 


1 euſo d, ſuch as, whether there was ſuch a thing 


as a fifth Principle from which Reaſon and Intel- 
ligence' ariſes? which leads on to an Enquiry in- 
to the Nature of the Soul; Zeno call'd this Fire. 
He likewiſe differ'd in ſome other Points, but 
they were few. As to the great Concern, he 
was of the ſame Opinion with the Peripatetics, 
That the whole World and it's principal Parts 
were direted by a Divine Wiſdom and 'Provi- 
dence; The Matter both as to Reaſon and Ex- 
preſſion is very dry with the Stoics, but rich and 
| copious with the Peripatetics. 
War vaſt Diſcoveries and Collections have 
they made relating to the Nature, the Birth, the 
Limbs, and the Lives of Animals? How much 
have they wrote upon the Productions of the 
Earth? Have they not ſhewn by what Cauſes, 
and in what Manner a vaſt Multitude of Objects 
have been created? All which Store has furniſh- 
ed them with many and moſt infallible Argu- 
ments for explaining the Nature of Things. 
Therefore hitherto, ſo far as I can underſtand, 
Zeno had no manner of reaſon for changing the 
Name of his Sect: For tho' he did not follow 
the Peripatetics in every Particular, yet this is 
no Proof that he was not of their School. When 
Epicurus (peaks, at leaſt in Phyſics, I think I 
hear Democritus; he makes ſome few Varia- 
tions, but granting he had made more, yet in 


moſt * and thoſe certainly the moſt impor- 
| rant 
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tant, he repeats his very Words. As your Sect 
does the ſame, their Practice is no great Proof 
of git Gratitude to the eee or their Do- 
arine. 

Bur enough of um! now give me leave to 
enquire whether Zeno has made ſuch Diſcoveries 
with regard to Ultimate Good, which is the Sum 
of all Philoſophy, as could warrant his Schiſm 
from the Inventors, and, in ſome meaſure, the 
Parents of his Philoſophy. Upon this head, 
Cato, tho' you have with great Accuracy cxplain- 
cd this End of good Things, which compre- 
hends Philoſophy, and in what Senſe and Man- 
ner it is underſtood by the Stores ; yet you will 
give me leave to explain likewiſe, and examine, 
ſo far as my Knowledge reaches, what new Dif: 
coveries Zeno has made in this Reſpect. For as 
his Predeceſſors, eſpecially Polemo, maintain d 
that the Supreme Good conſiſted in living agree- 
ably to Nature, the Hoies told us, that by theſe 
Words three Things were implicd; firff, To 
live in ſuch a Manner as to be perfectly acquaint> 
ed with thoſe Meaſures that are agreeable to 
Nature. They declar'd that this was the End 
meant by Zeno, and that it implied what you 
mention'd, the Wks een to the Etnelfs of 
Nature. 5 

THrey told us, that the next Thing implies 
Was, To live in an Obſervance of all or moſt 

of the intermediate Duties. This, as they explain 


it, is inconſiſtent with the former : For that 
which is fitting, by which we expreſs the Word 
va reg N., can happen only to the wile Man. 
NOI laſt belongs toten imperfect and not to a 

N 3 perfect 
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perfect Duty, and therefore may fall to the Share 


of ſome Fools. The third Diviſion was, To 


live in the Enjoyment of all or the chief of the 
Things that are agreeable to Nature. But this 
does not fall within our Agency: For Supreme 


Good includes that kind of Life which enjoys 


Virtue, and thoſe Circumſtances which are a- 
greeable to Nature, without falling within the 
Compaſs of our Power. But this Supreme Good 
3 is ſignified by the third Diviſion, and that 
Life which is communicated by the Supreme 
Good, becauſe it is join d with Virtue, is the 
Lot of the Wiſe alone. And this End of good 
Things, as we ſee it term'd by the Stoics them- 
ſclyes, was laid down by Xenocrates and Ari- 


ftorle. Therefore this primary Diſpoſition of 
Nature, at which your Diſquiſition commenc'd, 
is explain d by them in pretty near the following 


Words: 

EVEN Being in Nature affects i its own Pre- 
ſervation, it's own Safety, and to- retain the 
Properties, of it's own Kind. They tell us like- 


wiſe, that thoſe Arts which aſſiſt Nature are pur- 
ſued for this Purpoſe. The chief of which is 


the Art of Living, ſo as to preſerve what Na- 


ture communicates, and to acquire whatever ſhe 


wants. The ſame Philoſophcrs have divided Hu- 


man Nature into Soul and Body. And as wc 


ought to have an Affection for each of them, 
they have told us, that the Virtues belonging to 


'- each ought in themſelves likewiſe to be the Ob- 
. ject of our Affections; and as they gave an infi- 
nite Preference #0 the Saul over the Body, ſo 

. e. the Run of the Soul to the 


bd 


Propertics 


Properties of the Body. But as they made WiG 
dom the Guardian and the Tutor of every Man, 
and gave her as a kind of an Attendant and 
Aſſiſtant to Nature; they told us, that the Pro- 
perty of Wiſdom was to protect Man, who was 
a Compound of Soul and Body ; and that ſhe 
ſhould comfort and direct him in both thoſe Re- 
ſpects. Having laid down theſe plain Principles, 
they procceded more artfully, and held it as a 
Principle, that there is a ready and obvious Me- 


| rhod to eſtimate the Goods of the Body, As to 


thoſe of the Mind, their Enquiry was more ac- 
curate. N 

IN the ſrſt place, They found that they con- 
tain d the Sceds of Juſtice; and they were the 
firſt Philoſophers who held it as a Property of 
Nature, That the Being which procreates ſhould 
have an Affection for what it has procreated; 
and that the moſt ancient Inſtitutions, ſuch as 
the Conjunction of Man and Wife, were en- 
join'd by Nature. From this Root proceed At- 
fections for Kindred; and from thoſe Principles 
they trace the Original and Progreſs of all the 
Virtues. From this likewiſe aroſe that Magna- 
nimity which with Eaſe repels and reſiſts the 
Attacks of Fortune, becauſe the greateſt Diffi- 
culties are ſurmountable by the wiſe Man. As 
to the Changes or Injurics of Fortune, that Life 
which was directed by the Principles of the old 
Philoſophers, had an evident Superiority, 

FRO M the Principles laid down by Nature 
acoſe certain ſublime Propertics of good Things, 
partly proceeding from the Study of hidden Ob- 
jects; becauſe a Paſſion for Knowledge is im- 
"FIR "0 planted 
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planted in the Mind; and from this follows that 


Deſire after Explanation and Enquiry which is 


the Property of Reaſon and of Man, who is the 


only Animal that is born with a Share of Modeſty, 
and ſome Senſe of Shame, and affects the Ties 
and Connections of Socicty, having a ſtrict 
Guard on himſelf of all he ſays and does, to do 
nothing but what is agrecable' to Honeſty and 
Decency: From theſe Principles, or, as I call'd 
them, Seeds implanted by Nature, Temperance, 
Modeſty, . and en MW is. mann 
mated. | | 


\. 


CHAP, II. 


UCH, Cato, is the Syſtem of the Philoſo- 
phers I ſpeak of: And now, that I have 


— it, 1 ſhould be glad to know what 


Reaſon Zeno could have for diſſenting from 
this ancient Doctrine? what part of their Inſti- 
tutes was not approved of by him? Did he not 
maintain, that all Nature affected it's own Pre- 
ſervation? that every Creature had ſuch a Con- 


cern for itſelf, that it ſought it's own Safety, 


and it's well-being in it's own kind? Did he 
not maintain, that as the End of all Arts was to 
ſupply what Nature moſt affects, that the ſame 
Maxims ought to hold with regard to the whole 
Art of Life? That, as we are compoſed of Soul 
and Body, we ought to cultivate both, and all 
theit Virtues, on their own account? Or, was 
Zeno diſpleas'd at the great Preference which is 
allowed to the Virtues of the Mind? Did their 
F N. g as to n the Knowledge of 
Things, 


— 


T et, the) Society of, Mankind, T, m 
. Modeſty, Magnanimity, and the whole, Syſtens 
of the Honeſtum, give him Diſtaſte? The Ste- 
ics themſelves will confeſs, that all We have 
ſaid on thoſe Heads is very noble; Zens thete· 
fore had no Handle for his ye here; — 
aſſign another Reaſon, _ 
ITI Ancients, forſooth, were —— great 
Dcluſions, and this Zealot for diſcovering Truth 
could not bear with them: For what could be 
more perverſe, more intolerable, or more ſtupid, 
than the placing among the Number of Good 
Things, Health, the Abſence. of all Pain, the ſull 
Enjoyment of our Eye: ſight, and all our other 
Senſes; and not maintaining, that there is no 
manner of Difference betwixt theſe Properties 
and their Oppoſites? For all they term d Good, 
were not Goods, but Preferables. Then, the An- 
cients ſhew'd great Stupidity in ſaying, that per- 
ſonal Accompliſhments were deſirable in them- 
ſelves, and that they were not rather eligible thande- 
ſirable : They then told us that this Doctrine holds 
with regard to the Whole of Life, which con- 
ſiſts of Virtuc alone: That a Life abounding in 
all thoſe Circumſtances which arc agreeable to 
Nature, is not more deſirable, but more eligibis. 
And though Virtue renders human Happineſs 
abſolutely complete, yet the Wiſe may want 
ſome Things, even when completely happy; and 
that it is therefore their Buſineſs to repel from 
their Perſons, Pains, Diſeaſes, and Infirmities. 
 _ , SURPR1ZING Force of Genius! well founded 
Reaſon for a new Doctrine! But go on. For 
the . ee as you yourſelf very a 
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laid them down, are, that all Folly, all 2M 
and all other Vi zces, are alike ; that all Offences 
are equal; and that they who, in the Paths of 
Nature and Learning, have made the fartheft 
Advances to Virtue, unleſs they fully reach her, 
are completely wretched; nor is there the leaſt 
Difference betwixt their Morals and that of the 
moſt conſummate Ruffran. So that Plato, with 
all his great Merit,” if he was not a wiſe Man, 
in no reſpect led a better or a more happy Lite 
than the moſt profligate Wretch. Theſe, for- 
footh, arc the Improvements and Emendations 
upon the Ola Philoſophy; Improvements and E- 
mendations that never can find Admittance into 
the City, the Forum, or the Senate-houſe. For 
Who could bear that a Man, who ſets up for the 
Director of a virtuous and wiſe Courſe of Life, 
fhould talk at this rate, and change the Names 
of Things; and with the very ſame way of think- 
ing as other Men, affix other Terms to Ob- 
jects to which he allows the very ſame Pro- 
perties; nn the Sounds, mn retaining the 
Senſe?” 
WERE you Advorare for a Perſon who is 
Sipeach's, would you in ſumming up your 
Pleading deny, that Baniſnment and Confiſcation 
of Goods were Evils? That they were not indeed 
eligible, but at the ſame time we ought not to 
avoid them? that a Judge ought not to be ſuſ- 
ceptible of Pity ? that if he was ſpeaking in an 
. Aſſembly (cho Hannibal was at our Gates, and 
could toſs a Javelin within our Walls) he ſhould 
tell them, that it was impoſſible that he could 
= miſerable, — ſubjected to Captivity, 
AF. 


1 


the Friendſhip he liv'd in with * and L- 


laid down with that which I prefer to it. As 
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Slavery, Death, and the Loſs of his Country? 


When the Senate decreed a Triumph to Afri- 
canus, how came the Words of the Decree to 
run, that it was on account of his Virtue and 
Felicity, if no Man, excepting the Sage, can be 
ſaid to poſſeſs either Virtue or real Felicity? What 


kind of Philoſophy is this, that talks in a com- 


mon Strain to the Public, but has a Language 
of it's own in the School; eſpecially as there is 
no Innovation as to the Senſe which their Words 
convey; there is no Alteration as to Things, for 
they remain the ſame, tho differently cloath'd? - 

| For what is the Difference in terming Riches 
Intereſt, or Health Preferables, and not Good 


Things; when the Perſon who terms them 


Good Things, allows them but the very ſame 
Qualities as you do, who call them Preferables ? 
Therefore Panætius (a Perſon of the greateſt 
Ingenuity and Virtue, and one who was worthy 


lius) when he was writing to Q. Tulero, upon 
the Subjett of ſuffering Pain, never laid it down 
as a Maxim, that Pain was not an Evil; though, 
could he have proved that, it ought to have been 
his principal Topic : But he diſcours'd of it's Kind 
and Qualities, how forcign it was to our Nature, 
and of the Method and the Means of bearing 
it; as this Gentleman was a Stoze, I think his 
Scatiments condemn the Atrocity of your Ex- 
prefliona li Cir fn Ran n 
Bur, my Friend, that I may come nearer to 
what you advanced, I will act more cloſely, and 
will compare the Doctrine you have juſt now 
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our poſſeſſing, as far as we can, the greateſt 
Number, and the beſt, of thoſe Things which 
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to thoſe Points which are in common betwixt 
you and the Ancicnts, we will take them as ad- 
mitted on both ſds: As to thoſe which are 


controverted, we will if you pleaſe examine 
them. I ſhall be extremely well pleas'd, ſaid he, if 


vou will deal more narrowly and cloſely, as you 


call it; for all the Topics you have advanced 


hitherto, are common: place Declamations ; but 
from you I expect ſomething more elegant. 
From me! reply'd I; — but I will do my beſt, 
without avoiding thoſe — SING, if 1 en 


_— at a Loſs for Variety.” 


Cc H A P. I. 
ET it therefore” be a firſt Principle, what 


we have an Affection for ourſelves; and | 


char the firſt Appetite implanted by Nature, is 


Self-Preſervation. This we both agree upon. 


e are next to examine into what we are; that 
we may preſerve ourſelves in the Condition which 


beſt fits us. Let it be admitted then we are 


Men, conſiſting of Soul and Body, with ſuch 


and ſuch. Properties; and that we are bound, by 
the firſt Affection of Nature, to love thoſe two 
Objects, and from them to form the End of 


Supreme and Ultimate Good. This End, if my 
Principles are true, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt in 


are agrecable to Nature. This is the End which 
the Stoics propoſe, but with this Difference, 
that I make uſe of more Words, and they uſe 
the ſhort Expreſſion, to liue according to Na- 


ture. 
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ture. This to them ſeem d the Ultimate of 
Good Things. 


No let them ſhew us, rde eee 
us (for who is more able than yourſelf!) as 
both proceed on the ſame Principles, how you 
can make living honeſtly (or, which is the ſame 
thing, living agreeably to Virtue or Natyre) to 
conſtitute Supreme Good? and in what manner, 
or in what place, you all at once drop the Body, 
and every thing which, though agreeable to 
Nature, you put out of our Power, even Duty 
itſelf? 1 likewiſe want to know, whence it hap- 
pens that the frong Aﬀettions which are im- 
planted by Nature, ſhould all of a ſudden be 
given up by Wiſdom? © 
Bur now, uppoſi ing that we were not en- 
quiring into what is the Supreme Good of Man, 
but of ſome Being conſiſting only of the Intel- 
lect; for Fictions are ſometimes allowable when 
they lead to Truth. Now, your Supreme Good 
could not be the ſame with that of this intel 
lectual Being; for he would deſire Health, the 


Abſence of Pain, Self- Preſervation, the retaining 


of all thoſe Objects; and he would lay down, 
as his great End, the living according to Nature, 
which is, as I have already cxplain'd it, the being 
poſſeſs d of the whole, the greateſt part, or the 
chicf of thoſe Things which are agreeable to 
Nature. 

Fox in whatever manner you ſuppoſe a living 
Being to be form'd, even ſuppoſing it to be in- 


_ corporeal, we muſt neceſlarily imagine that there 


are ſome Properties in the Mind analogous to 
thoſe in the * ſo that it's End of Good 


Things 


: 
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Things can by no manner of means cxiſt any 


otherwiſe than I have laid out. Now Chryſip- 


pus, explaining the Differences in Animals, ſays, 


that ſome of them excel in bodily Qualifications, 
ſome in intellectual, and ſome in both. He then 


examines the End which cach kind of Animal 


ought tolay down for itſelf. But after ranking Man 


under that Head of Animals in whom the Intel- 


le& predominates ; he lays down for him ſuch 
a Chief Good as is proper not for a Being where 


the Intellect predominates, but where there is 
nothing but Intellect. | 9 


Now, there is but one way in which Virtue 
can be conſiſtently ſaid to 'be Supreme Good, 
and that is, ſuppoſing an Animal to be all Intel- 
let. But ſuch an Animal muſt be form'd fo as 


that it's Mind ſhould poſſeſs nothing that is con- 


formable to Nature, as Health is. But this is a 


Being which cannot exiſt even in Imagination, 


without it's being ſubject to numberleſs Incon- 


veniences. Should Chryſippus ſay, that ſome 


Things by reaſon of their Minuteneſs are indiſ- 
cernidle; in this we are agreed. Epicurus tells 
us the ſame thing of Pleaſure; that ſome Plea- 
ſures are ſo ſmall, as to be oftentimes obſcur'd 


and ſwallow'd up. But the great Properties of 


the Body, when improved by Time, and varying 
in themſelves, are not of this Rank. Therefore, 
when the Diſcernment of Objects are obſcur'd 
by reaſon of their Minuteneſs, it very often hap- 


pens, that We admit it is of no Conſequence to 
us Whether they exiſt or do not exiſt. In the 


ſame manner as in your Inſtances of the Sun, 


and the Treaſures of Craſ/as; a Lamp gives no 
per- 
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perceptible Addition of Light to the one, nor a 
Farthing any Increaſe of Wealth to the other : 
But as to Objects that don't admit of ſo great a 
Diminution, it happens that the Difference may 
not be ſo great. Thus, if a Month of pleaſur- 
able Life is added to a Perſon who has lived 
equally pleaſurably for ten Years; this is'a Good, 
becauſe Continuance is of ſome. Conſequence 
to Pleaſure: And yet, though this Month were 
not added, it does not follow that the Happi- 
neſs of Life is thereby taken away. Now, per- 
ſonal Good Things are of the ſame nature with 
what I have juſt mention'd ; for they admit of 
an Acceſſion which is worthy of all the Pains 
we can take about it: So that to me the Stoics 
don't ſeem to be in carneſt when they tell us, 
that if a Bottle, or a * Fleſh-bruſh, ſhould be a 
Circumſtance in a Life vittuouſly led, then that 
a wiſe Man would chuſe that Life with ſuch 
Acceſſions, yet without being one whit the hap- 
picr for them. | 
Ta1s Simile deſerves to be confuted by Ridi- 
cule rather than Reaſoning ; for can there be a 
jaſtec Subject of Ridicule, than a Man puzzling 
himſelf whether he ſhall have a Bottle or not? 
But, at the ſame time, if any Perſon ſhould re- 
lieve another from a Palſy or excruciating Pains, 
he has great Merit. Nay, if your boaſted Sage 
was forced by a Tyrant to undergo a Rack, he 
would not preſcrve the ſame Compolure of 
* Flib-bruſb,] Ong. Strigilis. © This was an Inſtrument wick 
which the Romans to rub themſelves in their Baths, and there- 
by open the Pores of the Body ; and the EffeQs of it were very re- 
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Countenance as if he had loſt his Bottle; bur, 
like a Man entering upon a great and an arduous 
Conflict, when he ſaw that he was obliged to 
fight with Pain that formidable Foe, he would 
_ rouze every Faculty of Courage and Patience, 
and under their Guard enter upon that ſevere 
and (as I call d it) arduous Conflict. 
THEREFORE we are not talking of a Thing 
that can be undiſcernibly leſſen d, becauſe ſuch 
a Thing muſt be extremely little; but of ſuch 
an Object as crowns the Mcaſure of Good: For 
in a voluptuous Life one Pleaſure is drown'd 
amidſt Variety; yet this Pleaſure, ſmall as it is, 
is ſtill a part of that pleaſurable Life. A Farthing 
cannot be diſcern'd amidſt the Riches of i | 
and yet a Farthing is Part of thoſe Riches, | 
like manner, the Objects which we'ſay arc Her 
able to Nature, are loſt in the continued Happi- 
nels of Life; nevertheleſs they are Parts of that 
- Happineſs. But if, as both of us muſt admit, 
there is a ſort of natural Appetite after Objects 
that are agrecable to Nature, then we muſt make 
ſome Eſtimate of all thoſe Objects. This done, 
We can at leiſure enquire into the Extent and 
Excellency, into the ſeveral Proportions they 
contribute to happy Life, and into thoſe Dimi- 
nutions they admit of, by which they become 
quite, or next to quite, indiſcernible. But why 
ſo much Diſcourſe upon Things that are no way 
diſputed! For there is no Man who denies that 
there is an Analogy betwixt the Proportion of 
Supreme Good, and of the ſeveral Natures for 
Which it is calculated. Now, Supreme Good is 


the final Reſult of every * we aim at; be- 
e cauſe 


* 
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cauſe all Beings by Nature love GemGlves: For 
where is the Being that ever abandans itſelf, or 

any Part of itſelf, or any Function or Power of 
that Part, or any Motion or Poſture of any of 
thoſe Things which are agreeable to Nature? 
Now Nature never forgets, it's. ow N Pro- 
perties, nor is there an Inſtance of any Nature 
which does not retain its own Faculties from ir's 
Riſc to it's Diſſolution. 


Tux how comes it 5 In 1 


abandons Man, forgets the Body, and makes a 
Part and not the Whole of Man ſuſceptible of 
Supreme Good? And how {hall we mi in that 
Maxim in which the Steics and all Sects agree, 
That that natural Ultimate of Good which we 
now enquire after, is alike in the Nature. of all 
Beings ? For, if ſo, Supreme Good would be alike 
according to the different Excellencies of the ſe- 
veral Natures to which this Good became Su- 
preme; for this ſeems to be the Ultimate Good 
IC c ie 
THEN Why do you boggle at changing the 
Principles, of Nature? or why do you ſay, that 
every Animal, as ſoon as it is born, has an Af- 
eclion for itſelf, and. directs all it's Cares to 
Self- Preſervation? Why don't you rather ay, 
that every Animal applies to attain. that 'which is 
beſt to itſelf, that it is ſolely employed in pre- 
ſerving it, and that all other Natures do no- 
thing but preſetve what is ſeverally beſt to them- 
ſelves? But how can there be a Be without a 
Good, ſepatately exiſting ?, But if other Objects 
are deſirable, why is not the Ultimate of Things 
W meaſur d by the Appetite after all thoſe 
9 O Things, 
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Things, or the greateſt part, or the moſt conſt. 
derable of them? 

 PHIDTAS might have begun, and then have 
finiſh'd, a Statue; but he might have receiv'd it 
after being rough-hew'd by another, 'and then 
have finiſh'd it. In like manner, Wiſdom does 
not beget a Man, but receives him rough-hew'd 
from Nature ; and, upon conſidering the Work 
of Nature, it is the Buſl neſs of Wiſdom to fi- 
niſh What Nature has begun, as one would do 
a Statue. 

' In what manner then does Man come out of 
Nature's Hands ? and what is the Province, what 
is the Operation of Wiſdom ? what is it that ſhe 
is to complete and finiſh? If there is nothing to 
be finiſh'd beſides a certain Operation of his 
Intellect, that is, his Reaſon ; why, then the 
_ Cobtſe of a virtuons Life is his Ultimate Good, 
becauſe Virtue is the Perfection of Reaſon. If 
the has nothing to finiſh beſides the Body, 
then the whole will conſiſt in Health, in the Ab- 
"fence of Pain, in Comelineſs, and ſach- like Pro- 
petties. But now that we are examining into 


the Supreme Good of Man, what ſhould hin- 


der us to enquire into the Reſult of his whole 
Nature? 

For, as it is unanimonſly admitted, that the 
whole Duty and Function of Wiſdom is directed 
to the Improvement of Man, ſome Sects (don't 
think that I am ſpeaking againſt the Stoics only) 
make Supreme Good as exiſting independant of 
our Faculties, as if they were talking of ſome 
irrational Animal; others, on the contrary, treat 
Man as an incorporeal Being. Therefore they 

attend 
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attend to nothing beſides. his Mind; and yet the 
ſame Mind is not an empty vague Being (for I 
had no notion of that) but is cloathed in a cer- 
tain kind of a Body; fo that Virtue, abſtractedly 
conſider'd, is not ſufficient to content it, for it's 
Deſires are likewiſc after an Abſence of Pain. Both 
Sets therefore do the ſame Thing; they neglect 
the one hand to take care of the other; or, 
like Herillus, they cultivate the ſpeculative Pro- 
perties of the Mind, but abandon the Exertion 


| of the Will. As to the Opinion of thoſe who 


paſs over a vaſt Number of Objects, then fix 
upon one, it is extremely defective. That Doc- 
trine therefore is complete and full, which, up- 
on examining into the Supreme Good of Man, 
have left no part of him, either Soul or Body, 
unprovided for. "Ip | | 

Bur your Sect, Cato, by acknowledging with 
us, that Virtue is the Principal and moſt Sublime 
of human Perfections, and that the Wiſe are 
complete and perfect; you, I ſay, dazzle the Eye 
of our Underſtanding by the Luſtre of Virtue ; 
For every living Creature has ſome principal 


W Exccllency peculiar to itſelf, as there is in Horſes 


and Dogs ; yet they require to be free of Pain, 
and to enjoy Health. Thus, in Man, his prin- 
cipal and moſt complete Excellency lies in Vir- 
tue; and this is the Characteriſtic of his Per- 
fection. Therefore, to me, you don't ſeem to 
conſider the Path and the Progreſs of Nature; 
for ſhe does not the ſame Thing by Man as ſhe 
does by Corn; Rear him from a Stalk to an 


| Ear, and then negle& the Stalk when ſhe has 
brought him to the Functions of Reaſon; for 
02 her 
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her Affections are always ſuch, as that ſne never 
Fwy abandons thoſe Objects which ſhe firſt de- 
ird. Thus ſhe adds Reaſon to Senſe, and, after 


giving Reaſon it's Maturity, ſhe abandons not 


the Senſes. _ 

VI Es are cultivated ; and the Deſan of this 
Culture is to preſerve the Vine, with all it's 
Parts, in the moſt thriving Condition. This is 


our way of thinking; for we muſt, as you do, 


ſometimes bring Similes in for the ſake of In- 


ſtruction. If therefore this Culture was join d to 


the Nature of the Vine itſelf, yet ſtill it would 
want thoſe other Cares that contribute towards 
it's Support and Improvement, as before ; but at 
the fame time it would prefer itſelf to all the 


bother Parts of the Vine, and be perſuaded that 
the Vine had no Excellency preferable to jtſclf. 


In like manner, when: Senſe alone is added to 
Nature, ſhe will indeed preſerve it, but ſhe will 
at the ſame time preſerve herſelf; but when ſhe 


aſſociates Reaſon likewiſe, ſhe places her in fo 


high a Sphere, that all the primary Objects of 
Nature are ſubject to her Tuition. 

ITuERETORE ſhe never departs from her Poſt 
of taking care of thoſe Objects which ſhe is ſet 


over, and in right of which ſhe has the Direction 


of the whole of Life. Nor can I enough ad- 
mire the Inconſiſtency of thoſe who admit, that 
natural Appetites (which they call own); and like- 


wiſe Duty, nay, Virtue herſelf, have the Tuition 
of thoſe Things which are according to Nature: 
Bur when, they want to come at Supreme Good, 


they over-leap them all, and inſtead of one they 
re us two Operations; 3 for, rather than ſhut 


t 
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up every thing in the ſame End, they tell us, 
that ſome Objects are cligible, and others de- 
ſirable. 

THEY tell us at the ſame time, that we can 
have no adequate Idea of Virtue, if thoſe Things 
which are foreign to her are conducive to a 
happy Life; whereas it is juſt the contrary. Be. 
cauſe it is impoſlible to introduceVirtue, unleſs all 
the Objects, either of her Choice or Averſi ion, 
have the ſame Ultimation. For, if we quite 
neglect them, we fall into the Errors and the 
Blunders of Ariffo, and forget the Principles 
which we have anncx'd to Virtue herſelf: If, on 
the contrary, we don't overlook them, but yet 
neglect to bring them to the total Account of 
Supreme Good, then we ſhall border pretty near 
upon the Dotages of Herillus; for we muſt, in 
that caſe, lay out two Plans of Life; becauſe he 
makes two ſeparate Ultimations of Good, which, 
if they really did exiſt, ought to be connected 
whereas they are now ſo divided, that they are 
in fact irreconcileable; which is extremely abſurd. 

THEREFORE the contrary of what you hold 
is true; for it is impoſſible to form any conſiſtent 
Notion of Virtuc, without her preſerving the 
primary Objcas of Nature, and bringing them 
to the total Account. For we now are in ſearch 
of Virtue; not the Virtue that abandons, bur 
the Virtue that preſerves Nature. But the Vir- 
tue you have adopted, guards one part, and aban- 
dons the reſt; and $; the Frame of Humanity 
could ſpeak, it would tell you, that the very firſt 
Eſſays of it's Affections are directed to preſerve 
itſelf "i it's original Nature. Now, when the 

O3 Affections 
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Affections of Man are in this infant State, he 

has no ſufficient Comprehenſion of thoſe Ob- 
jets which Nature chicfly affects; therefore let 
us explain this Point; yet what can we under- 
ſtand farther by it, but that no part of Nature 
ſhould be neglected! Now, if there is nothing 
in Nature excepting Reaſon, the End of Good 
Things muſt conſiſt in Virtue only; but if there 
is a Body likewiſe, then the Conſequence of this 
Explanation is, that we abandon thoſe Objects 
which we held before the Matter was thus ex- 
plain d. Therefore, to depart from Nature is 
living agreeably to Nature. Thus ſome Philoſo- 
phers, after abſtracting themſelves from Senſe, 
and after they had thereby diſcover'd ſome more 
divine and exalted Properties of the Soul, aban- 
don the Senſes quite: So your Sc, when, after 
affecting other Objects, they came to view the 
Beauty of Virtue, neglected all they had ſcen 
for the ſake of Virtue; forgetting that natural 
Affections are ſo extenſive as to link the Prin- 
ciple to the End, and without underſtanding that 
they thereby ſubverted the very Foundations of 
all thoſe beautiful and wonderful Objects they 
wanted to cſtabliſh, 
ITAEREFOREI will venture to ſay, that the 
Philoſophy which conſtitutes the End of Good 
Things in a virtuous Life, is crroncous 5 but this 
in a greater or leſs Degree, according to the 
Sentiments of it's different Profeſſors. Pyrrho 
errs the. molt egregiouſly:; for, after he 4 eſta- 
bliſh'd Virtue, he leaves no other Object of AF 
fection. Next comes Ariſta, who, not ventur- 
ing to remove every * clear away, —— 
f duce 
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duced ſome Objects which might ſtimulate the 
Affections of a wiſe Man for any Subject that 
can fall into and, as it were, ſuggeſt to his Mind. 
In this he is more reaſonable than Pyrrha, by 
allowing Man ſome kind of an Affection; but 
he falls below the other Philoſophers, becauſe. 
he has totally deviated from Nature. Gt 

Now the Stoics, by making Virtue the ſole 


End of Good Things, reſemble thoſe Philoſo- 


phers. However, they have the Advantage of 
Pyrrho, becauſe they ſuppoſe a Principle of 
Duty; and of Ariſto, becauſe they diſclaim his 
imaginary Suggeſtions. But by their ſeparating 
from the End of Good Things thoſe Objects 
which they admit to be accommodated to Na- 
turc, and to be cligible in themſclves, they have 
deviated. from Nature, and in ſome meaſure. 
agree with Ariſto; for he mention'd certain un- 
intelligible Suggeſtions ; whereas they lay them 
down as Principles of Nature, but ſeparate them 


from the Ends and Ultimation of Good Things. 


When they lay them down as Matters of Electi- 
on, they ſeem to follow Nature; but when they 
come to deny that they are conducive to the 
Happineſs of Life, there they abandon her. 
War I have hitherto ſaid, has been in or- 
der to prove that Zeno had not ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for diſſenting from the Doctrine of his Ma- 
ſters. Now, as to other Points; unleſs you, 
Cato, have a mind to offer ſomewhat in reply 
to what 1 have faid, or think that I have ſaid 
too much already Neither, anſwer'd he; for 
I want to hear you finiſh the whole Diſpute, 
nor can I ever think your Diſcourſe tedious, I 
| US © + nn 
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am glad of that with all my heart, reply d TI; 

for What can be more delightful than to dif- 
courſe upon the Subject of "Virtue with Cato, 
that Model of every Virtue! 

Bur let me here obſerve, * that your moſt 
weighty Sentiment, which leads up the whole 
Train of your Doctrine {1 mean, that the Ho- 
neſtum is the Sole Good, and that the End of 
Good Things is living honeſtly) i is in common to 
you and all the Philoſophers, who have conſti- 
tuted Vittue to be the Sole End of Good Things: 
And as to what you ſay, that Virtue cannot ex- 


iſt if we admit aught but what is honeſt to have 


a Share in her, the Philoſophers I have lately 


mention 'd do the ſame. 


I THINK Zeno would have ated much more 
reaſonably, if, in his Diſpute with Polemo, from 
whom he received all his Doctrine of the pri- 
mary Affections of Nature, as they both ſet out 
upon the fame Principles, he had mark'd the 
Place where he firſt ſtopp'd, and the very cri- 
tical Point where the Controverſy begun; and 
not to have made uſe of the ſame Sentiments, 
and the ſame Arguments, which they make uſe 
of who maintain, that their Supreme Good does 


| not come from Nature, 


Arx the ſame time I can by no means approve 
of your Philoſophers, who, after laying down the 
Honeftum as the Supreme Good, tell us, that 
it is neceſſary ſome primary Objects, fitting 


and agreeable to Nature, ſhould be propos d, from 


the Flection of which Virtue may reſult: For 


Virtue was not plac'd in ſuch an Election, as 
that the very VENT of Good Things ſhould 


receive 


— 
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receive an « Ae ch from ſome Object foreign 
to Virtue: For every Object, which we either 
elect or wiſh for, ought to come into the main 
Account of Good Things, that the Perſon who 

obtains it may have no other Object of Affection. 

DoN'r you perceive that they who place the 
Sum of Happineſs in Pleaſure, are very clear as 
to the Rules of acting or not acting? Not a 
Man amongſt them is under the leaſt Doubt as 
to the Tendeney of all their Duties, as to the 
Objects they ought to purſue, and thoſe they 
ought to avoid. Suppoſing the Syſtem I now de- 
fend to be the Ultimate of Good Things, then 
the whole of our Duty and Practice will inſtant- 
ly appear; but as to you, who have no other 
Object but the Fitneſs and Honeſty of Action, 
you are quite at a loſs for the Source of every 
Duty and Praftice, * * n 
Ix this you are as much at a loſs as they who 
ſay, that the Object of their Purſuit conſiſts in 
whatever occurs or ſuggeſts to the Mind. You. 
appeal to Nature; but Nature has a right to tell 
you, that you are in the wrong to ſeek the ul- 
timate Purpoſe of happy Life, or the Principles 
of Action, from any Object but from her; be- 
cauſe there is one Syſtem of Reaſon, in which 
every Principle of Practice, and every Ultimate 
of Good, is included. She will tell you farther, 
that as the Sentiment of Ariſto was exploded, 
when he maintain'd that no Object differ d from 
another, and that there was not the leaſt Di- 
ſtinction in Things, excepting that bet wWixt Vir - 
tues and Vices; chat, in like manner, Zens was 
in the wrong for maintaining that no Object, 
beſides 
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beſides Virtue or Vice, could have the ſmalleſt 


Tendency towards the Procurement of Supreme 
Good, and that tho' no Object could contribute 
to the Happineſs of Life, yet that thoſe Objects 
had Properties which excited the Affections; as 
if this very Excitement of the Affections was not 
directed towards the Attainment of Supreme 
Good. But can any thing be more inconſiſtent 
than what they tell us, that after Supreme Good 
is diſcover d, they return to Nature for Directions 
as to the Principles, upon which they att, that 
is, of their Duties? For the Rule of Action and 
Duty, does not ſtimulate any Affection after 
thoſe Objects that are agreeable to Nature, but 
the latter ſtimulates both our Affections and the 
Practice of our Duties. 

Now as to your ſententiousQuickneſs which you 
call concluſive, and eſpecially that extreme ſhort 


Syllegyſm Every Cood is commendable, whatever 


is commendable is honeſt ; therefore whatever is 


good is honeſt ; Give mc leave to lay that this is 


but an edgeleſs Weapon. For I deny the firſt 
Propoſition, which were it omitted, would ren- 


der the ſecond unneceſſary, for if every good 


were commendable, it mult follow, that every 
thing that is honeſt is ſo too. 

Bur who bclides Pyrrho, Ariſto, and ſuch 
others, from whom you differ, will make you 
this Conceſſion. Ariſtotle, Xenocrates, and all 
their Scct won't; for they admit Health, Strength, 
Riches, Glory, and ſuch other Objects to be 
Goods, but not that they are commendable or 
praiſe-worthy. Nor do they think that the End 
of good Things is ſo abſolutcly included in Vir- 
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tue only, as that Virtue ought to have the Pre- 
ference to all other Conſiderations. „ 
W gar then do you think they aim at, who 
with Epicurus, Hieronymus, and Carneades, if 
he has any Followers, entirely ſeparate Virtue 
from the End of Good Things? How do you 
imagine that Callipho or Diodorus could make 
you this Conceſſion, when they add to Honeſty 
a Property which is of a different kind? There- 
fore, Cato, you have thought fit firſt to lay down 
Premiſes which arc not admitted, and then to 
draw from them what Conſequences you pleaſe. 
Now as to your * Sorites, which we think to be 
extremely vitious; Whatever is good is eligible, 
« whatever is cligible is deſirable, whatever is de- 
« ſfirable is commendable,” and ſo thro all the 
reſt of the Propoſitions ; But here I will hold, for 
it neycr will be granted you, that whatever is 
deſirable is commendable. In like manner it 
was by no means a concluſive, but a very abſurd 
way of Reaſoning you laid down, when you 
told me, That Happineſs of Life is a Subject of 
Glory to thoſe who enjoy it, and that no Man 
who is not honeſt has a right to challenge Glory. 
POLEMO will make this Conceſſion to 
Zeno, as will his Maſter and all his Se, and the 
reſt, who, tho' they give Virtue a great Pre- 
ference to all other Objects, yet ſtill throw in 
ſome Acceſlions to her for compleating Supreme 
Good. For admitting Virtuc to be worthy of 
Glory, as ſhe really is, and that her Excellence 
above all other Objects is almoſt incxpreſlible; 
® Forites,] This was a String of Propoſitions following one 
another, and ſaid to be invented by Chryfppur. — © 


and 
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204 Concerning the Ends of Things 
and that Virtue alone may be happy, tho” with- 
out every other Object; yet it may be deny'd that 
ſhe is the Sole Good. Perhaps they who make 
Supreme Good not to conſiſt in Virtue, will not 
admit that ſhe'can communicate that Happineſs 
of Life which gives a Man a Right to challenge 
Glory; and yet theſe Gentlemen at the ſame time 
make Pleaſure Matter of Glory and Boaſting. 
Therefore you perceive that you either lay down 
Premiſes which are deny'd, or that thoſe which 
are admitted, are ineffectual for your Purpoſe. 
AND indeed in all our Reaſonings and Con- 
cluſions I have been uſed to think that the A- 
mendment of our Lives, our Conduct and our 
Paſſions, rather than of our Expreſſions, is an 


Object worthy of our Nature and of Phi- 


lofophy ; for is there a Man who would quit 
his Way of thinking upon hearing thoſe quick 
and pointed Propoſitions which, you ſay, give you 
ſo much Plcaſurc? For when they are quite ca- 
ger to hear the Reaſons why Pain is no Evil, 
your Sect tells them, that Pain is a ſharp, trou- 
bleſome, hateful, ſhocking ſort of a thing, and 


very difficult to be endur d. But becauſe there 
is no Fraud, nor Knavery, nor Malice, nor 


Roguery, nor Turpitude in Pain, therefore it is 
no Evil. When a Man hcars all this, he may 
not perhaps be in a Diſpoſition to laugh, but for 
all that, he will go away as little ſteel'd againſt 
Pain, as he was when he came. But you tell 


us, that no brave Man can think Pain to be an 


Evil. 08 
Is he any braver for thinking Pain, as you do, 

a ſharp, troubleſome ſott of a thing, and /carcely 
G | | f 10 


to be borne? For Fcarfulneſs ariſcs not from 
Words, but from Subjects. You tell us 
that if a ſingle Letter of your Doctrine is changed, 
the whole Syſtem muſt fall to the Ground. 
Give me leave to. ask you, whether I have 
changed a ſingle Letter, or whole Pages? Ad- 
mitting that the Syſtem of your Sect is extreme · 
ly conſiſtent with itſelf, and that it is quite firm 
and compact, as you called it; yet till are we 
bound up . falling upon it, ſince all this con- 
ſiſtent unvary ing Scheme is built upon falſe Prin- | 
ciples. 
Lern tell you, that Zeno your Friend. in 
the very firſt Maxims of his Philoſophy, deviates 
from Nature; and after he had placed ſupreme 
Good in the Excellency of the Underſtanding, 
which we call Virtue, nor would admit of any 
other Good but the Honeſtum, and denied that 
it was poſlible for Virtuc to exiſt, if there was 
any ig in other Objects that admitted the 
ſmalleſt Degree of better or worſe: I lay, after 
cſtabliſhing all thoſe Premiſes, he was perfectly 
conſiſtent in the Conſequences he drew. So far 
you are right, for I can have nothing to object; 
but then the Conſequences that are drawn are 
ſo very falſe, that it is impoſſible the Premiſſes 
ſhould be true. 
You know it is an eſtabliſhed Rule in Logic, 
that if the Conſequence of a Propoſition. .is falſe, 
the Premiſes muſt be. falſe of courſe. There is 
therefore a Concluſion ſo very true and clear, 
that the Logicians don't think it worth while 
to prove the Truth of it. If 4 thing is 80, then 
it is IN THAT MANNER if it is not $0, then 
1 


1 
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206 Concerning the Ends of Things 
it cannot be 1N rhar MANNER. Thus if your 
Conſequences are taken away, your Premiſes 
fall of courſe. But let us fee what theſe Con- 
ſequences are. That all Men, who are not 
_ wiſe, are equally wretched; that all wiſe Men 
are completely happy ; that all fitting Attions 
are equal; that all Offences are alike. All 
thoſe Popoſitions ſound at firſt very pompoully ; 
but dwindle into nothing when you come to con- 
ſider them. For common Senſe; the Nature of 
Things, and Truth itſelf, has loudly proclaimed 
that it is a Fallacy to ſay there is no Difference 
in thoſe Things which Zeno has render'd cqual. 


CHAP. I. 


TI UT your little * Phænician (for you know 
that the Citteanus, your Clients, came from 
 Phencia) like a Man of Metal, when he found 
Nature was ſo ſtrongly againſt him, that he 
could make nothing of his Cauſe, began to 
deal in Words. And, in the firſt Place, he ad- 
mitted thoſe Objects which we look upon to be 
| Goods, to be eſteemed fitting, convenient, and 
agreeable to Nature; and he began to confels, 
that it was more convenient for the wiſe Man, 
who, by the bye, he ſuppoſed to be completely - 
happy, to poſſeſs thoſe Objects, which all this 
time he does not venture to call Goods: He al- 
lowed them to be fitting to Nature, and held, 


* Phenician,)] Zeno was a Native of Citium, a Town in Cyprus, 
which was a Phenician Colony. Cicero calls him Cato's, becauſe 
Cato reduced Cyprus into the Form of a Province, and was there- 
fare looked upon to be the Patron of that Iſland. 


that 
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that though Plato had not been a wife Man 
yet he would not have been in ſo bad a Condi- 
tion as Dionyſius the Tyrant: That the belt 
Courſe the latter could take was to dic, becauſe 
it was quite 'a deſperate Chance that he ſhould 
ever be wiſe; but that the other ſhould live, 
becauſe he had a better Chance. That ſome 
Offences were tolerable, and others not; becauſe 
fome Offences overlook as it were a greater 
Number of Duties than the others do. That 
there was a Species of Fools who can never 


come at Wiſdom; and others who wie be- 


come wile with a little Pains. 
ZENO, in all this, ſpoke differently from the 
reſt of Mankind; but thought in the very ſame 
Manner. Nor did he think that thoſe Objects 
which he would not admit to be Goods, were 
one whit leſs valuable than they thought them 
who held them to be Goods. What then did he 
mean by all his Alrerations? If he had at leaft 
bear them down a little in their Value, and ſet 
them at, a lower Price than the Perzparetics 
hold them at, the World might then have thought 
that he had a different way of T h as well as 
of Speaking. 
Bur what do you ſay as to the Happineſs of 
Life, which you make to be the ultimate Ob- 
jet? You deny it to be of that Kind which is 
filled with all thoſe things which Nature covets; 
you make it conſiſt wholly i in Virtue; and as all 
Diſputes turn either upon the Matter, or the 
Term; you are equally ſubject to Altercation, if the 
thing is not underſtood, or the Term is miſtaken. 
But if neither of theſe is the Caſe, we are to 
endeavour 
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endeavour to make uſe of moſt common and 
fitting Expreſſions, by which I mean ſuch Ex- 
preſſions as can make the Subject beſt under: 
ſtood. Are we then to doubt that the Ancients 
did not make ule of intelligible Expreſſions, if 
they were right as to the Matter they taught? _ 
Luxx us therefore take a View of their Maxims, 
and then we will return to Terms. They ſay, 
that the Mind has an Affection for whatever it 
perceives, to. be agrecable to. Nature, and that 
all Objects which are agreeable to Nature 
are worthy of ſome Eſtcem; and this Eſteem 


is to be proportioned according to the Degree of 


Merit in every Object. And that of thoſe Ob- 


jects which are agrecablc to Nature, ſuch of 


them as are neither . honeſt nor commendable, 
in no Degree excite that Affection which I have 
ſo often mentioned; and that the other Ob- 
jects, Which in all Animals are attended with 
Pleaſure, i in Man are attended with Reaſon like- 
wiſe. That from Objects which are fitting ariſe 
all that is honeft, beautiful, and praiſe-worth 
but that the above arc termed natural Objects, 
and when joined to the former, they in Con- 
junction complete and conſummate the Happineſs 


of Life. 


THEy tell us SN that the = excellent 
of all thoſe Advantages (to which they who call 
them Goods allow no greater Degree of Merit 
than Zeno, who denies them to be ſo) is that 
Which is honeſt an e apt but if there 
are two different one ſties propoſed, the one 


attended by Health, the other by Diſcaſe, Na- 


ture could be in no manner of Doubt which of 
| them 
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them to prefer; but at the ſame time the Influ- 
cence of Honeſty is fo Ful, and her Superi- 
ority and Excellence over all other Objects ſo 
prevalent, that no Rewards, no Puniſhments, 
can make her ever deviate from what ſhe has 
once decreed to be right. And that Whatever 
appears to be harſh, difficult, or troubleſome, 
may be effaced by thoſe Virtues which adorn 
her Nature. But that ſuch Circumſtances were 
by no means either caſy to be borne, nor were 
they to be contemned; for this would be giving 
Virtue a Power which ſhe has not. But we are 
to judge that the great Eficients of happy or 
miſerable Life do not conſiſt in thoſe Circum- 


IN ſhort, the Peripateties call thoſe Objects 
Goods which Zeno terms eftimable, eligible, and 


| fitting to Nature; and they term that Life 
happy, which contains the greateſt Number or 


the moſt conſiderable of thoſe Objects. But as 


to Zeno, hc calls nothing good, but that which 


has a ſpecific Quality to excite the Affections, 


and he ſays that that Life alone is happy which is 


led with Virtue. 

IF our Diſpute were upon Things, here, Cato, 
we could have no Difference, tor you and I 
think alike in every Reſpect; let us but change 
the Terms, and we agree as to Things. Zeno 
was ſenſible of this, but was pleated with 


| the Magnificence and Pomp ot Expreſlion; 


though at the ſame time, if his real Sen- 

timents were conveyed by his Words, what Dit- 

ference is there betwixt him and Pyrrho, or 

Ariſto? But if he diſapproved of their Doctrine, 
P - 
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210 Concerning the Ends of Things 
to what Purpoſe do we diſpute about Words, 


when we are agreed as to Things? 


SUPPOSING now the Scholars of Plato and 


their Hearers were to riſe from their Graves, 
and thus addreſs you: © When we heard, M. 


(t 
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Cato, that you was fond of Philoſophy, that 


you was a Man of Virtue, an excellent Judge, 
and a Perſon of the ſtricteſt Probity, we won- 
dered why you ſhould prefer the Stoics to us, 
when all their Sentiments, as to Things Good 
and Evil, were learned by Zeno from Polemo. 


“ The Terms they make uſe of, firſt excite our 
% Admiration, but when explain'd, raiſe our 


40 
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Laughter. If you approve of our Doctrine, 
why have you not made uſe of our Terms; 
but if you have been ſway'd by the Autho- 
rity of a great Name, why do you prefcr this 
Upſtart to all of us, and to Plato himſelf? 


«. You who arc deſtin'd to ſhare in the Govern- 
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ment of your Country, and who might be ſo 
nobly embelliſhed and inſtructed by us, for 
guarding both her Intcreſts, and your own 
Dignity of Character? For we have ſearched 
into, we have digeſted, we have eſtabliſhed 
Rules for thoſe Purpoſes; we have preſcribed 


* the Adminiſtration, the Conſtitutions, the 


Forms, and the Changes of all Governments ; 
we have given Laws, Regulations and Man- 
ners to Cities. As to Eloquence, that nobleſt 
Embelliſhment to great Men, that Art in 
which we hear you excel, what Additions 


might not yours have received from our W rit- 


ings?” After ſuch an Harangue, what An- 


{wer would you give thoſe great Men? Why, 


replies 
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replies Cato, I ſhould deſire the Favour of you, 
who have made the Harangue for them, to make 
likewiſe an Anſwer for ze. Or rather, I ſhould 
requeſt ſome Leiſure to think of an Anſwer my- 
ſelf; but at preſent I am much more ſolicitous 
to hear you, and I will take another time for 
anſwering them, which ſhall be when I anſwer 
you. | . 
Bur give me leave, Sir, to ſay, that if you 
were to anſwer them truly, you would tell them 
that you was far from condemning Perſons of 
ſo great Capacity and Weight; but that you had 
obſerved the Sro0zc Philoſophers had ſeen through 
ſomethings, which the others could not underſtand, 
as living too long ago; that the the Sro9ics had diſ- 
puted with more Acuteneſs, and had diſtinguiſh- 
ed with more Weight and Strength on thoſe 
Matters. They were the firſt who denied that 
Health was ever deſirable; they admitted it 
to be elegible ; not that Health was a Good, but 
that it contained ſome Degree of Eſtimation ; 
and yet they who call it a Good put no greater 
Value on it than the Stoics do. But that you 
could not bear with this. You could not bear 
that thoſe old rough Gentlemen, as we uſed to 
call our Forefathers, ſhould believe, that a Man who 
lived honeſtly and at the ſame time had Health, 
Reputation, and Riches, ſhould lead a more com- 
fortable or more deſirable Life, than the Perſon 
who, with equal Virtue was like * Alemeon in 
Ennius. e "Mak | 
Beſet with Sickneſs, Poverty, and Exile. 
= Alen ton "mo : . 1 which 
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212 Concerning the Ends of Things 
TRHESE old Gentlemen then were a little 
ſhort-ſighted in thinking that this former Life 
is more cligible, better and happier. As to the 
Stoics, they give it a bare Preference in Choice, 
not that ſuch a Life is more happy, but becauſe 
it is more fitting to Nature, and they tell us 
that all Men who are not ie, are cqually 
wretched. This was a Diſcovery which the 
Stoics made, but it eſcaped their Predeceſſors; 
for they thought that Perſons ſtained with 
Crimes and Parricides, were more miſerable 
than Pcople who, though poſſeſſing all the Purity 
of Life and Morals, have not arrived at perfect 
Wiſdom. And. upon this Occaſion you pro- 
duced thoſe very unſimilar Similies, which 
they make uſe of. 
Fon is there a Man who does not know, 
ſuppoſi ing ſeveral Perſons wanted to emerge from 
a Depth "of Water, that ſuch of them as were 
neareſt to the Surface, would be neareſt to Reſ- 
ſpiration; but for all that, they are as far from 
actually reſpiring as thoſe are who are at the 
very Bottom? But can it be inferred, that an 
Advance and Progreſs in Virtue can no way pre- 
vent our being miſerable, till we actually attain 
to her, becauſe you can't breathe till above the 
Surface of the Water. And becauſe Puppies, 
before their Eyes open, are equally blind with 
thoſe that are but juſt whelp'd; does it follow 
that Plato, before he had diſcovered Wiſdom, 
was as mentally blind as Phalaris 
THEsEt Compariſons, Cato, are all very lame; 
it is ſaying that whatever Progreſs one makes in 
getting rid of a Difficulty, yet he is never the 
ncarct 
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Good and Evil. 2173 
nearer his Purpoſe till he actually is rid of it. 
It is admitted that the Man does not breathe 
before he emerges ont of the Water, and Pup- 
pics are equally blind before their Eyes are 
opened as if they were to be blind for ever. 
But I will give you two Similies; one Man has 
a Diſorder in his Sight, another is ill of a Con- 
ſumption; both theſe Perſons on their proper 
Regimens daily grow better, the one in his 
Health, the other in his Secing. Thoſe two 
Patients reſemble the Lovers of Virtue, their 
Blemiſhes are removed, their Defects are mend- 
ed. You will not perhaps admit that the elder 
Tiberius Gracchus was more happy than his Son, 
tho the former endeavoured to eſtabliſh, the other 
to ruin his Country; yet he had not reached 
conſummate Wiſdom ; How ſhould he? When? 
Where? Or whence ſhould he have it? Yet, as 
he had right Notions ot Glory and Dignity, he 
had made great Progreſs in Virtue. " 

Lr me now compare your Grandfather Dru- 


ſus with Caius Gracchus, who was altnoſt his Co- 


temporary. He endeavoured to heal thoſeWounds 
of his Country, which the other inflicted. But 
nothing makes Men fo miſerable as Impiety and 
Wickedneſs. Now I ſhall admit that all Fools 


are miſerable, which they in Reality are; yet the 


Man who wiſhes well to his Country is not as 
great a Wretch as he who wiſhes her Ruin. It 
is therefore a great Abatement in Vice, when a 


Man makes ever ſo ſmall a Progreſs in Virtue.” 


Your Sc& admits that there is ſach a thing 
as a Progreſs in Virtue? but denies there is any 
ſuch thing as an Abatement in Vice. It may be 
NE 3 worth 
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214 Concerning the Ends of Things = 
worth while to conſider the Argument which 
thoſe clear-ſighted Gentlemen make uſe of for · + 
. proving this. As in the Arts which admit of 
Increaſe, their Oppoſites admit of the ſame ; [0_ 
UV.irtue admits of no Addition, therefore neither 
tan Vice. Whether is this clearing up a doubt. 
Ful Propoſition by a plain one, or puzzling aplarm 
Propoſition by a doubtful one? But no Truth 
can be more plain than that certain Vices are 
ſtronger in ſome Perſons than they are in o- 
thers; But it is doubtful whether the Supreme 
Good may not admit of ſome Acceſſion. Your 
way then is, when you ſhould be clearing up 
the doubt ful by the plain, to endeavour to puzzle 
the plain by introducing the doubtful. 
- THEREFORE, when you reaſon as I did juſt 
now, you mult be hamper'd. You ſay all Vices 
are equal, becauſe that End of Good Things which 
you conſtitute admits of no Acceſlion ; now [ 
ſay, it bèing evident that all Vices are not alike, 
you muſt alter your End of Good Things; for it 
is an uncrring Maxim in Reaſoning, that when 
a Conſequence is talſe, the Premiſes from which 
that Conſequence is drawn arc falſe likewilc. 
Ho happens it then that you are fo ham- 
per d? Why, from your boaſtful Oſtentation in 
fixing your Supreme Good ; for when you exclude 
every thing from it but the Honeſtum; all Con- 
{ cerns about bodily Health, all domeſtic Oeco- 
| nomy, all the Order of Government, all the 
. Courſe of Buſineſs, all the Duties of Life fall 
to the Ground; and you are next under a Neceſ- 
ſity of abandoning the Honeftum itſelf, in which 
you make the Whole to conſiſt. All which 
by ade "TV a | 2 
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Arguments are very forcibly urged by Chry/ppus 
againſt Ariſto. From this Difficulty it is that all 
thoſe * fallaciloquent Sophiſfters, as Accius terms 
them, proceed. Pol Hh: 20! s h 
| For what becomes of Wiſdom, when, by your 
\ removing all the Duties of Life, you leave her 
no Place of Repoſe. Now all the Duties of Life 
1ave been removed ever ſince you aboliſhed all 
manner of Election or Difference as to Things; 
for where can there be any Difference in 
Things thar are put ſo much upon a Level that 
they are all the ſame? Theſe Difficulties have 
led them into Abſurdities worſe than even thoſe 
of Ariſto. His are plain, but yours intricate. 
Fon ask Ariſto, whether he thinks the Ab- 
ſence of Pain, Riches, and Health are Good 
Things? He will tell you, No. Ask him if their 
Contraries arc Evils? He will tell you, No. Put 
the ſame Queſtion to Zeno, he will give you 
the ſclf-ſame Anſwer. This, no doubt, will 
put us in Amazement. Then let us ask both of 
them, how it is poſlible to go through the 
Functions of Life, if we think that there is no 
manner of Difference betwixt Health and Sick- 
neſs, Eaſe and Torment, the being able, or not 
able to divert Cold and Hunger. Live! ſays 
Ariſto, why you may live like a Prince, for all 
that. Do what comes in your Head, then you 
never can have any Troubles, you never can 
have any Hopes, you never can have any Fears. 


Fallaciloquent) I have as near to the Original here as I 
could, and the N in either ; 


This Acciut, or Attins, was a Comic Poet, who wrote about 
Year of Rome 622. He is mentioned by our Author in his Oration 
for Archias. See the Tranſlation of the Orations, Vol. I. p. 149. 
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Wukr does IG "ky to this? ? Why he tells 
you, that all this is Myſtery to him, and that it 
is impoſſible to live in this Manner; but that 
there is an immenſe Difference betwixt Honeſty 
and Turpitude, ng 5 in ay other Objeds there 
is hone?! 157 

He likewiſe tells us; Hay, -hear kim out, We 
thorn keep from laughing if you can There are, 
ſays he, certain intermediate Objects, no way 
different from one another; and yet they arc of 
ſuch a Nature, as that ſome of them are to be 
elected, others to be rejected, and others to be 
abſolutely neglected; which is ſaying, in other 
Words, ſome you are to take, ſome you are to 
leave, and others you are not to mind. But you 
juſt now told us, that there was no Manner of 
Difference in thoſe Objects Why, ſay you, I 
tell you ſo now; but this i is with mne to Vir- 

tue and Vice. 

FEA mighty Diſcovery indeed! But let us hav 
ant Your Inſtances; ſays he, of Health, 
Wealth, and the Abſence of Pain, are what I 
cannot call Goods; but Iwill term them with 
the Greeks vgoeſutva, or in Latin Preferables, 
or rather Eligibles and Principals, tor theſe 
Terms are more pallatablc and tofr. As to Po- 
verty, Sickneſs, and Pain, I don't call them 
Evils; but if you have a mind, I will. call 
them Things to be rejected; therefore I don't 
ſay that I deſire the firſt, but that I chuſe, I wiſh, 
or prefer them; neither do I avoid their Con- 
traries, but as it were I ſet them aſide. 

Bur what ſays Ariſtotle, and Plato's other 
Pupils? They tell us that cvery thing which 
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is 8 to Nature is a Cod, and whatever 
is otherwiſe is an Evil. Therefore don't you 
perceive that your 8 Zeno agreed with 
Ariſto as to Sounds, but differ'd with him as 
to Senſe; whereas he acide with Ariſtotle and 
his Sect in Senſe, but differ'd with them as ro 
Sounds.. Then if they agree. in Senſe, why 
ſhould not we chuſe to make uſe of the com- 
mon uſual Terms. Let them 'ſhew me a Rea- 
ſon why I ſhould incline to deſpiſe Money the 
more, by ranking it among the Number of Pre- 
fcrables, rather than amongſt the Number of 
Good Things; why I ſhould better endure Pain, 
by looking upon it as a troubleſome, harſh, 
ſhocking Thing, than by calling it an Evil. 
Our Friend, M. Piſo, uſed to rally the Stoics 
upon a great many of their Principles and eſpe- 
cially on this Head. You will not, ſays he, ad- 
mit Health to be a Good; you call it a Preferablez 
to what Purpoſe do you make this Diſtinction? 
Will it check Avarice? Why, if we are to be de- 
termined by Words, the Word Preferable has 


more Syllables in it than the Word Good. But 


this is nothing to the Matter; Well, admitting it is 
not. But the Term at leaſt is of greater Weight; 
for I am quite ignorant of the Etymology of the 
Word Good; but the Word Preferable comes 
from its being preferred to other Objects. This 
is, I think, a weighty Conſideration. PI 
therefore concluded, that Zeno gives more In- 
fluences to Riches, by ranking them among Pre- 
tcrables, than Ari/totle did, when he ranked them 
amongſt Goods. Still Ariſtotle never thought. 
them to be a great Good; he ſtill thought they 

were 
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were contemptible, deſpicable, and undeſirable, 
when compared to Rectitude and Honeſty. And 
Piſo, through all his Diſpute relating to thoſe 
Names offered by Zeno, procceded in ſuch a 
manner as to maintain that Zeno called thoſe 
things which he would not admit to be Goods 


by a more pleaſurable Name than we do, and 


gave more diſmal Appcllations ro thoſe Objects 
which he would not admit to be Evils. 

THis was Piſo's. way of Reaſoning. You 
know he was an excellent Perſon, and one who 


had the greateſt Affection for you; and when I 


have added but a very little to his Obſervations 
I will finiſh; becauſe it would be tedious to give a 
particular Anſwer to every thing you have ad- 
vanced. For, by your verbal Juggling, you have 
purchaſed Kingdoms, Empires, Riches, and thoſe 


in ſuch Plenty, that you make the wiſe Man the 


ſole Proprictor of the World. The Sage alone 


poſſeſſes Beauty, Freedom, and Patriotiſm; and 


Fools, whom you call Madmen, their Contraries. 
You call thoſe things vga dea but we call ſthem 
Miracles; but what Miracle is in them, when 
we view them nearer. Let me compare Notes 
with you, after you have ſettled the Meaning of 
every Word, and then we ſhall have no Diffe- 
rence. You ſay that all Crimes are cqual. I 
don't talk to you on theſe Subjects in the ſame 
Strain I did when I defended L. Muræna upon 
your Impeachment. What I then ſaid, was be- 
fore People who knew little of the Matter; 
beſides, I was to humour my Hearers ; but 
now I muſt diſpute with more Caution. How 
came all Offences to be alike? Becauſe nothing 

can 
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can be more honeſt than Honeſty, and nothing 
viler than Turpitude. Go on, for there is a very 
great Difference as to this very Point. Let us 
hear your uncommon Arguments for proving all 
Crimes to be equal. Says Zeno, if, in an In- 
ſtrument conſiſting of many Strings, not one of 
them is properly ſet, ſo as to play in Concert, 
then they all are equally out of Tune; in like man- 
ner, Crimes, as they are all oppoſed to Virtue, 
they are all equally oppoſed, therefore they are 
equal. Here we are play'd upon by a Jargon, 
for it happens that all the Strings are out of Tune, 
but then it does not happen that they are all 
equally out of Tune, therefore this Compariſon 
is nothing to your Purpoſe, no more than we 
would admit that all Covetouſneſs is in the ſame 
Degree, though we may that it is of the ſame 
kind, 

Bu T.now foe another unſimilar Simile. A 
Pilot, ſay you, is equally blameable, if he runs a- 
ground with a Ship laden with Straw, as he 
would be if that ſame Ship were laden with 
Gold. Thus a Man who ſtrikes a Slave, is equally 
guilty with him who ſtrikes his Parent; but are 
you not ſenſible hcre that the Art of the Pilot 
has no manner of Concern with the Lading of 
the Ship, therefore it makes no Difference as to 
the good or bad Piloting, whether the Ship be 
laden with Straw or Gold. But a Man both 
can and ought to know the Difference betwixt 
a Parent and a Slave; therefore the Quality of 

the Tranſgreſſion has nothing to do in the 
Affair of Piloting, but a great deal in that of 
Duty. And if the Ship runs a-ground by Neg- 

ligence 
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| ligence of the Pilot, then the Offence is much 
greater when the Lading is Gold, than when it 
is Straw ; for in all Arts we ſuppoſe ſomewhat 
that we call common Knowledge, which every 
Artiſt ought to poſſeſs. Therefore Offences even 

of this kind are not alike. POT Ss 
Bor the Stoics return with inflexible Firm- 
neſs to the Charge. All Vices, ſay they, pro- 
ceed from Weakneſs and Itrreſolution. Now 
theſe are two bad Qualities, which equally pre- 
vail in all Fools, therefore Vices muſt neceſſarily 
be equal. But I doubt much whether it will 
be granted that bad Qualities prevail equally in 
all Fools; or that * L. Tubullus was cqually 
weak and inconſtant with Pub. Scævola, upon 
whoſe Impeachment he was condemned; and 
that there is no Diffcrence in the Nature of their 
Offences, ſo as that their being greater ot leſs. 
does not increaſe or diminiſh the Evil attending 
_ THEREFORE, for now I will have done, 
your Friends the S70zcs ſeem to me to be harder 
preſs'd by this ſingle Abſurdity, in that they think 
themſelves able to reconcile two jarring Opi- 
nions; for what can be more repugnant than 
for the ſame Man to ſay that Good can conſiſt 
in Honeſty alone, and at the fame time, that our 
Affections for Objects, accommodated to the 
Purpoſes of Life ariſe from Nature; ſo that 
in defending thoſe Points, which are agreeable 
to their firſt Sentiment, they fall foul of Arz- 
fo; when they give them up, then in Sub- 
ſtance they are agreed with the Peripatetics. 

I. Tubullus] See Page 84. E 
They 
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They are fell Champions for Words; and becauſe 


ſtotle, Xenocrates,Theophraſtus, and Dicearchus, 
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they will not be — out of their common 
Road of Expreſſion, they contract a Sourneſs, 
_ Sullenneſs, both in their Diſcourſe and Man i 


"PA NATIUS, to avoid this Sullenneſs = 
Sourneſs, approved neither of their Harſhneſs of 
Sentiment, nor their thorny Method of Diſputa- 
tion. In the firſt reſpect, he was gentle, in the 
laſt he was eminent; and, as we may ſee by his 
Writings, he was always quoting Plato, Ari- 


Authors whom I ſtrongly recommend to your 
diligent and conſtant Peruſal. 

Bur as it now grows late, and as I muſt return 
to my Country-Scat, enough at preſent; yet 
we ſhall often have Occaſion to diſcourſe on this 
Subject. With all my Heart, reply d he; for we 


cannot be better employ'd ; and the firſt Fayour I 


beg of you is, to hear my Refutation of what you 
have advanced. But you are to remember, that 
you approve of all our Sentiments, only you 
make uſe of different Expreſſions; whereas I diſ- 
claim the whole in you. That, /aid I, is throw- 


ing in a Stop in my Way, but I ſtall conſider of 


it; upon which we parted. 


The End of the Fourth Bool. 
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T T Athens, Brutus, aftcr 1 had heard 
9 A St Antiochus as uſual; in the Prolemean 
BS Gymnaſium, along with * M. Piſo, 
5 > 

wy Brother Quintus Titus Pompo- 
nius, and Lucius Cicero, who by 
Kindred is my _— in N but holds the 


Place 


* M. Piſe,] It is worth the Reader' s Pains to obſerve, with 
what Addreſs our Author ſets out his ſeveral Characters. The two 
foregoing Conferences are introduced but with very little Ceremo- 
ny. The Interlocutors were Romans, and Zealots for the ſeveral 
Seas of Philoſophy they embraced. There is therefore ſomewhat 
more Fung in the Addreſs which brings the Diſpute upon the Ta- 


pis, 


% 


| fonem Familiarem tuum, defideres. Antioc 
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Place of Brother in my Aﬀettions. We made 
AE * 


pit, than in that where a Craſſus, an Antonius, or a Ceſar, are In- 
terlocutors, Men whoſe Learning, tho* eminent, form'd but the 
moſt inconſiderable Part of their Character; poliſhed in all the 
Functions of High Life, accompliſhed in the Arts of Civil Govern- 
ment, and adorn'd with every Virtue that gives Beauty to Society. 
The Introduction to the Part now before us, is one of the if, 
as thoſe to the Conferences in the De Oratore is the nobleft of 
2 ae 
hat the prion of t is the worſt. 

Imitations into week . 4 dos our ders has 
brought the — both 1 and 21 doubtful 
with me whether the Literary Fopperies in are not 
in a great Meaſure owing to the very Excellence I have now taken 
notice of. | a 

—Pudet hec Opprobria nobis, 

Et dici potuifſe & non potuiſſe refolli. 

After aſking Pardon of my Readers for this Remark, we 
are now to obſerve that the Interlocutors of the following Confe- 
rence, were Gentlemen of Figure, Taſte, improved by Travel, and 
poſſeſſing every Accompliſhment which a high Rank and cloſe Ap- 
plication to the Greet Politeneſs could beſtow. As to their ſeve- 


ral Characters; Antiochus was a Native of Aſcalonites, and is com- 


mended by Plutarch in his Life of Lucullus, as a Man of the moſt 
profound Erudition, Genius and Eloquence, and the very Head of 
the o Academy at that time. Both He and Pi are mentioned 
by _ Author in Book I. Of the Nature of the Gods, in the follow- 
ing Terms. 

Tres enim trium , eee Principes conveniflis, M. enim 
Piſo ſi adeſſet, nullius Philoſopbie 9888 que in bonore ſunt 
vacaret locus. Tum Cotta fi, inquit Liber Antiochi _—_ qui ab 
eo nuper ad hunc Balbum miſſus eft, vera loquitur, nihil eff quod Pi- 
enim Stoici cum Peri- 


pateticis re convenire videntur, verbis diſcrepare ; quo de libro welim 
Aire, Balbe, quid ſentias. Egone? inquit ill.. Miror Antiochum 
hominem in primis acutum, non vidiſſe intereſſs plurimum inter Stoi- 
cos, gui honefla a commodis non nomine ſed genere tote dizuunge- 
rent, & Peripateticos, qui honeſla commiſcerent cum commodis, ut ea 
inter ſe magnitudine, & quaſi gradibus differrent. Ha enim off non 
verborum parva, ſed rerum per magna diſſentio. 
Indeed, /ays J, I think I am come very ſeaſonably, as you ſay; 
for here are three Chiefs of three principal Sets met . If 
A. Pi/o was preſent, no Sect of Philoſophy that is in any Eſteem 
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an Appointment amongſt our ſelves, to walk in 
the Afternoon 'to the Academy, becauſe at that 
Time of the Day it is freeſt from all Croud. Ac- 
cordingly we met at P/ s, and entertaining our 


« would want an Advocate. If Antiochus's Book, replies Cotta, 
« which he lately ſent to Ba/bus ſays true, you have no Occaſion to 
« wiſh for your Friend Piſo ; for Antioc bus is of the opinion, that 
4 the Stoics do not differ from the Peripatetics in fact, tho' they do 
c in words. I ſhould be glad to know what you think of that 

*« Book Balbus I? ſays be. I wonder that Antiochus, a Man of 
1 the cleareſt Apprehenſion, ſhould not ſee what a vaſt Difference 
4% there is between the Stoice, who diſtinguiſn the honeſt and the 
„ profitable, not only in name, but abſolutely in kind; and the 
4 Peripatetics, who blend the Honeſt with the Profitable in 
* ſuch a manner that they differ only in Degrees and Proportion, 
and not in kind. This i is not a little difference in Words, but a 
great one in Things.“ 

A little ſnappiſh modern Critic will, perhaps, be apt to ſmile at 
our Author's Inadvertency, in making Pio ſeveral times mention 
the Converſation in the two former Books with Cato, when at the 
ſame time it is very certain Pio was dead ſome time before this Con- 
verſation can be ſuppoſed to have happened. 

Titus Pomponius Atticus, another of the Interlocutors in this Con- 
ference, was the famous Epicurean ſo diſtinguiſhed by his Friend- 
ſhip to our Author, the Politeneſs of his Manners, the Delicacy of 
his Taſte, and the Equanimity of his Conduct, that his _ 1s 
become but another Word for all thoſe Virtues ? 

Quintus, our Author's Brother, appears to have been a Man of 
Senſe, and of more than common Genius for the fine Arts. 
The Younger Cicero is painted by our Author as poſſeſt of an 
amiable Modeſty and decent Curiofity after every Subje that 
could contribute towards the 1 of a young Gentleman 
ſetting out in Life. 

Having ſaid thus much with regard to the Characters introduced 
in this Converſation, we ſhall take a ſlight View of the Scene where 

it is laid. It is laid near Athens, which ſtill continued to be the 

Miſtreſs of Science, and in the Academy which lay within a ſhort 

Mile of Athens, with beautiful Rows of Trees on each fide of the 

Road to it. One cannot raiſe our Reader's Ideas as to this noble 

= beyond thoſe he will feel from what is here rants our 

Author. 

The Prolemean Gymnaſium, which is mentioned in the 

was ſo call'd from Prolemy, and ſerv'd as a School for intelle 

AS P other Gymnaſium did for Perſonal Exerciſes. x 
ſelves 


ſelves with various Subjects of Converſation, we 


walk'd the ſix Stadia from theGate of Dypylus 


till upon entcting the Academy, which is ſo 
juſtly celebrated, we found the very Solitude we 
wanted. . | 
Sars Piſo, ſhallI attribute it to Nature, or to 
Prejudice, That when we behold any of the 
Places. which have been frequented by Perſonages 
worthy of Renown, it makes aſtronger Impreſſion 
upon us, than the Hearing of their Actions, or 
_— their Writings. I feel it now in my 
elf; 


little Gardens hard by, not only bring the Idea of 
him into my Memory, but ſet him in Perſon be- 
fore my Eyes. Here walks Spen/ippus, there Xeno- 
crates, and there his Hearer Polemo; upon that 
very Spot he ſate. And indeed when I uſed to look 
round our Senate Houſe, I mean that of * Hoſfti- 
lius, not the New One, which to me ſeems to 
be leſſen d by it's Enlargement, I had Scipio, 
Cato, Lælius, but, above all, my Grandfather be- 
fore my Eyes. Such reverential Reſpect there 
is in Places, that it is not without ſome Rea- 
ſon the Art of Memory is drawn from them. 
Says Quintus, it is juſt Piſo as you ſay. For 
I was looking upon the Seat at Collonum, and 


| 2 The Curia Hoſtilia built by Hoftilins Was the Senate 
Houſe of the ancient Romans, and continued ſo to the Death of Sci - 
pio Africanus. It appears afterwards to have been ornamented and 
enlarged, and by what Pi/o ſays here, to have loſt a great deal of 
that venerable Simplicity which made it the Object of his Awe. . 
| + Collomum,} This was the Scene where Sopbocles laid the Drama 
of his Oedipus Collonæus. The Verſes our Author ſpeaks of are in 
that Play, and inimitably tender and paſſionate in the Original. 
. e there 
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y Mind is filled with Plato, whom we 
underſtand uled firſt to diſpute in this Place; Thoſe * 
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there it's Inhabitant Sophocles preſented to my 
Sight. He is a Poet whom you know I both ad- 
mire and love. Nay I am touched with the Idea, 
| When in more remote Antiquity, Oedipus comes 
hither, and asks in thoſe enchantingly ſoft Num- 
bers, What Places thoſe are. It is but an Idea 
you fay, but it is a nouing one. Says Pompo- 

nius, for my Part, my dear Phædrus and I are 
very much together, and as both of us are Epi- 
cureans, a Set whom you uſed to inveigh 
againſt, we walk in Epicuruss Gardens which we 
juſt now paſſed by. But 1 follow the old Pro- 
verb: Remember the Living. And yet I can't 
help thinking of Epicurus; tor our Friends have 
not only Pictures of him in their be . but 
wear them upon their Cups and their Rings. 
Ou Friend Pomponius, ſays J. * has a mind 
on LR to 
Has a mind to be witty.) Having already mentioned onr Au- 
thor's Addreſs in introducing Characters, let us now view the vaſt 
Propriety in which each of them ſpeaks: Piſo, with a mind 
full of noble and beautiful Ideas from Plato and the other old Phi- 
loſophers, opens the Converſation with a noble and elevated Re- 
flection full of Beauty and Tenderneſs, and founded upon the fee/- 


zng Properties of human Nature, which makes ſo conſiderable a 
Part of the old Academic Philoſophy. Qxintus ſmit with the Beau- 
ties of his eee Study has all his Ideas hurried to thoſe Scenes 
where his favourite Poet laid his Drama. Atticus, all Spirit, Life 
and Eaſe, opens with a piece of good - natur d Epicurean Raillery, 
and very humorouſly lets them underſtand. that his Se& had their 
Heroes of Gratitude to the Memory of their Founder, as well as 
others had. But at the ſame Time with a great deal of concealed 
Satyr he gives the Company to underſtand, that all theſe Notions 
aroſe from /en/aal Objects, and therefore that he gave way to them 
meerly becauſe the Repetition of theſe Obje&s render'd it more 
eaſy to indulge ſuch Speculations, than it would be for him to ſhake 
them off. Our Sect, /ays be, preſerves their Epicarus too, but 
where? Etiam in Poculis & in Anulis. | | 

Our Author filently affects to preſerve that Superiority of Cha- 
racter which he always aſcribes to himſelf. | 
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to be witty ; perhaps he has a right to be ſo; ſar 
he has ſpent ſo much Time at Athens, that he 
ſeems to be quite an Athenian; nay, his very Sir- 
name gives us to underſtand as much. However, 
Piſo, I am entirely of your opinion, That the Pre- 
ſence of the Place generally gives an Edge and an 
Intenſeneſs to our Reflections upon Great Men. 
You may remember once when I came along 
with you to Metapontus, how I would not go 
to my Lodging, before I ſaw the Place and the 
Seat where Pythagoras ſpent his Days. At this 
very time, tho' thcre is not a Place in Athens 
but retains Memorials of the greateſt Men, yet 
I am at this Inſtant touch'd with the Sight of 
that Chair. It was there where Carneades diſ- 
puted; I think 1 now ſce him, for his Image 
is familiar to my Thought, and I imagine 
that the very Desk laments the Want of that 
Voice, and that Weight of Genius, which uſed 
to fill it. | Ro 

Nov that cach of us, /2ys Piſo, has made his 
Obſervations, excepting our Friend Lucius, I 
ſhould be glad to know what he thinks? Whe- 
ther he fondly vicw'd that Spot where Demoſthe- 
nes and e,Z#ſthines uſcd to contend? For cvery 
Man's Genius has a peculiar Bent. Don't ask Me, 
replied Lucius with a Bluſh, for I have gone 
down to the Phalericum upon the Strand, 
where Demoſthenes is ſaid to have declaimed to 


The young Gentleman, Lucius Cicero, full of Fire and Ambition 
to riſe to the higheſt Poſts as others have done, by Eloquence, con- 
firms the ion put to him by Piſo, and runs directly to Demo- 
henes and Pericles, but Rill his Behaviour is full of Reſped and 
Madefly. ' 
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the Flood, that he might accuſtom his Voice to 
* drown it's Murmurs. A little while ago, I 
likewiſe ſtruck off to my right that I might viſit 
the Tomb of Pericles. But we have number- 
leſs Opportunities of this kind in this City, 

+ For ftill we ſeem to tread on Claſſic Ground. 
Tuksk Studies, my Friend, replies Piſo, when 
directed to the Imitation of illuſtrious Perſon- 
ages, diſcover Genius; and when to nformation 
in the Knowledge of Antiquities, they diſcover 
| Curioſity : But we ail join in encouraging you, 
forward, as I hope you are, in the generous 
Race, to imitate the Perfections of thoſe Perſons 
with whom you covet an Acquaintance, Al- 
though, interrupted J. our Friend actually prac- 
tiſes your Precepts, yet, Piſo, I take your Ad- 
vice kindly. Then, replies he, with his uſual 
open Friendſhip, let all of us contribute all we 
can to improve his Youth ; and, in the firſt place, 
let him allot ſome part of his Studies to Philo- 
run it's Murmuri] Tho' I have tranſlated this Paſſage in the 
obvious Meaning of our Author, I cannot be ſure whether the fre- 
mitus mentioned in the Original does not ſignify Popular Commotion. 

+ For flill, &c.) This Line is taken from one of our own Poets 
and is a pretty cloſe Tranſlation of the Original here, 
Quacungue enim ingredimur in aliguam Hiſtori am veſtigium ponimus- 

The Reader, no doubt, knows I mean Mr. Addiſon's Epiſtle to 
my Lord Hallifax from Italy, and tho' I am not ſo ſanguine an 
Admirer of my Author, as to affirm that Mr. Addifon copy d his 
Addreſs in that Letter from this Paſſage of our Author, yet I can't 
help being wonderfully pleas'd with comparing them together. 
For my own Part I believe both of them were Originals in the 
Thought, which is natural, eaſy, ſenſible 3 and not only accommo- 
dated to the Situation of both the Perſons who expreſs it, hut, 


-which is very remarkable, there is a very ſtrong Simularity betwixt 


the Character of the Engliſbman, and that of the Roman, as here 
drawn by Cicero. 2 | 


ſophy, 


Good and Evil. 
ſophy, both that he may imitate you whom he 
loves, and that he may more gracefully practiſe 


the Art he is now ſtudying. But are we, Lu- 
cius, to exhort you! ſo far from that, don't you 


pant after that Study. At leaſt, to me, you ap- 


pear to hear Antiochus with a good deal of Sa- 


tisfaction. That I do, replies he, with an ami- 
able Baſhfulneſs but you heard Carneades 
mention'd juſt now; It is thither I am rapt; 
but Antiochus calls me back, and I know no- 
body elſe whom I can hear. a 

Arno, replies Piſo, it may not perhaps paſs 
with your Friend here (meaning me) in Com- 
pany, yet I will venture to call you out of the 
New Academy into the Old; in which, as you 
heard Antiochus declare, we not only reckon 


the Academics, ſuch as Speuſuppus, Xenocrates, 


Polemo, Crantor, and others; but likewiſe the 
ancient Peripatetics, with Ariſtotle at the head 


of them, a Perſon whom, it Plato were out of 


the queſtion, we ought, perhaps, to place at the 
Head of Philoſophy itſelf. Let me therefore 
beg you will apply to thoſe Maſters. For as all 
Liberal Knowledge, all Hiftoric Art, all the 
Perfection of Eloquence may be learned from 
their Writings, ſo they likewiſe contain ſuch 
Variety of the Arts, that without their Aſſiſtance 
no Man can gracefully attain to Excellency in any 
noble Study ; they have,form'd Orators, they have 


 form'd Generals; they have form'd the moſt ac- 


compliſh'd Stateſmen, nay, to come to lower Ob- 
jects, Mathematicians, Poets, Muſicians, and in 


ſhort,” Phyſicians have been form'd in their 
5 3% School 
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School, which we may look on as the Work 
houſe of all the Arts. 

Lou know Piſo, reply d I, that I am of the | 
very ſame Way of thinking; but it happens very 
luckily that you have ſtarted this Subject. For 

my Friend Lucius here is extremely deſirous of 


_ learning the Sentiments of the old Academics 


you have mentioned, and likewiſe of the Peri- 
patetics, with regard to the End of Good Things. 
Now we are of opinion that it will be calſy for 
you to explain this Point; becauſe you enter- 
tain'd Htaſeas the Neopolitan for many Years 
in your Houſe, and we have ſcen you for ſeveral 
Months examining thoſe very Matters with An- 
tiochus. Very well, very well, replied he, ſmil- 
ing, You have artfully enough brought me to 
lead the Converſation ; therefore 1 will give the 
young Gentleman all the Aſſiſtance I can, ſince 
we are ſo favourcd with this Solitude; and yet tho' 
I had had the Word of a God for it, I could ne- 
ver have been brought to believe that I could 
have been diſputing: in this Academy like a = 
loſopher; but in endeavouring to pleaſe him, 1 

may perhaps be tireſome to you. How can that 
be, anſwer d I, when you do it at my Requeſt. 
After Quintus and Pomponius had ſignified that 
it would be equally agrceable to them, Piſo be 
gan; and I beg of you, my Friend Brutus, that 
you will give me your Attcntion, and judge 
whether 1 have ſufficiently explained his Mean- 
ing, which, if I miſtake not, you chiefly approv'd 


of, as you have frequently * his Brother 
 Ariſtus, 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. IL 


n EN he went on thus; I ſaid 3 a 
| little while ago, in as few Words as poſſi- 
ble, to ſhew the Beauty of the Peripatetic Doc- 


trine, but it's Manner like that of other Syſtems ' 


is threefold. One Part of it conſiſts of Phſics, 
another of Diſputation, and another of Pratizce. 


The Inveſtigation of Nature is ſuch that to ur 
Poetically, : 


No Part of Heaven or the Terraqueous Globe,” 
Their Knowledge has eſcaped. 


Beſides, after diſcourſing upon the Principles of 


Things and the Syſtem of the World, they have 
drawn many Concluſions not only 2 but 
mathematically demonſtrable, and have apply d a 
wonderful deal of pat — in Objects which 
they themſelves have diſcover᷑ d, to the Study of 
the more hidden Properties of Nature. 
ARISTOTLE has traced the Births, the 


Nutrition, and the Formation of all living Ani- 


mals; Theophraſtus, the Nature of all Plants, toge- 


ther with the Principles and Conſtructions of 
almoſt every thing that vegitates upon the Face 
of the Earth. Theſe are Lights which facilitate 
the moſt abſtruſe Diſcoveries: And as to Diſpu- 
tation, they give Rules for it not only as Loge- 
cians, but as Orators. Ariſtotle has pointed 
out the Method how to ſpeak on both ſides up- 
on every Subject, not with a view of cncourag- 
ing perpetual Wrangling, as was the Caſe of 


Arceſilas, but that we might be able upon every 
24 Subject 
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Subject to expreſs whatever can be faid on ei- 
Sie 

As to the third Part of Philoſophy, which re- 
lates to Practice, the 2 Perſons have apply d 
it, not only to private Life, but to Political 
Inſtitutionc. From Aviftorhs we learn the Man- 
ners, Cuſtoms, and Doctrines bf almoſt all the 
States, not only in Greece, but elſewhere. From 
Theophraſtus we have learn'd their Laws. And 
after both of them had ſhewn the World what 
the Political Character of a Prince ought to be, 
they enlarged in their Writings upon the moſt 
excellent Form of Government. Theophraftus 
has been fulleſt on the public Revolutions, and 
Conjunctures in a State, and the Manner of i im- 
proving them according to the various Exigen- 
cies of Government. As to the Manner of Life 
which they beſt liked, it was of the contempla- 
tive ſtudious kind, which appeared moſt worthy 


"of a wiſe Man, becauſe neareſt reſembling the 


Life of the Gods; and their Diſſertations upon 
thoſe Heads are generous and noble, 

As to Supreme Good, they have wrote of it 
in two Manners, the one ſuited to vulgar Capa- 
cities, which Manner they have called iger. 
The other is more poliſhed, and is contained in 
their Commentaries. They ſeem not to expreſs 
themſelves always the ſame way, and yet in 
the main there is no. Difference (at leaſt among 
thoſe whom 1 have named) nor Inconſiſtency 
among themſelves. But when their Enquiry re- 
gards the Happineſs of Life, and when they 
lay it down that it ought to be ſuch .alone as 


| Philoſophy affects and — there ſeems ſome- 


times 


7 
> — 
8 
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times to be ſome ſmall Matter of Doubt and 
Difference amongſt them; Whether that is en- 
tirely in the Power of the wiſe Man, or whe⸗- 
ther it may not be weakened or loſt in Adver- 
ſity? This chiefly proceeded from Theophraſtus's 


Book pon happy Life; where he allows ſo much 


to Fortune, that were her Influence as great as 
he makes it, it would be impoſſible for Wiſdom 
to render Life happy. This Way of Reaſoning 
to me appears more ſubtile, and, if I may fo ex- 
preſs myſelf, more effeminate, than is conſiſtent 
with the Force and Weight of Virtue. Let us 
therefore hold by Ariſtotle, and his Son Nico- 
machus; whole excellent Writings upon Morals 
are aſcribed to Ariſtotle himſelf; but I ſee no 
Reaſon for ſuppoſing that the Son may not be 
like the Father. We are however to follow 
Theophraſtus in moſt Points, only allowing Vir- 
tue more Firmneſs and Strength than he does. 
Lr us follow thoſe Guides; for tho' in my 
Opinion their Succeſſors have kept better up to 
their Character than the Profeſſors of any other 
of the Sects of Philoſophy, yet at the ſame time 
they have ſo degenerated, that they ſeem to 
be the heterogenous Spawn of one another. In 
the firſt place Strato affected to be a Natural 


Philoſopher, and tho”, as ſuch, his Character was 


very great, yet his Notions were generally new, 
and very little regarding the Morals of Mankind. 
Lyſias was his Scholar, a Man of copious Elocu- 
tion, but dry in his Matter. Next followed the 
Dapper elegant Ariſto, but without any of that 

Dignity of Character which is required in a great 
Philoſopher; his Writings were indeed nume. 
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rous and neat, but till, I don't know how, there 


is no Weight in what he ſays. 


I oM1T many, and among them, the learned 
and polite Hieronymus, nor can I account for 


it, why I name him as a Peripatetic. For he 
made Supreme Good to conſiſt in being free from 


Pain. Now a Man who has a different Way 


of thinking with regard to Supreme Good, has a 
different Way of thinking with regard to the 
whole Syſtem of Philoſophy. Critolaus wanted 
to imitate the Ancients, and indeed he comes 
neareſt to them in Gravity, and he has a pecu- 
| liar Fulneſs of Expreſſion; but ſtill he treads in 
his Father's Steps. His Hearer Diodorus added 
to Honeſty the Abſence of Pain; in this he like- 
wiſe is peculiar in his Way of thinking, nor can 
he be truly called a Peripatetic, becauſe he dif- 


fered from them in his Sentiments as to Supreme 


Good. Now my Friend Antiochus ſeems to me 
to be the moſt exact Follower of the ancient 
Opinion, which he holds to be the ſame with 
that of Ariſto and Polemo. | 
THEREFORE Lucius is in the right to ex- 
preſs the ſtrongeſt Curioſity for hearing Supreme 
Good treated of. Eor when once this is efta- 


bliſhed, the Whole of Philoſophy is eſtabliſbed. 


Becauſe in all other Matters, when any thing is 
either omitted or unknown, the Omiſſion is at- 
tended with no farther Inconveniency, than it's 
Importance extends to: Whercas it we are ig- 
norant of the Nature of Supreme Good, we muſt 


neceſſarily be ignotant of the whole rational 


Plan of Life. This throws us into ſuch Conſu- 
ſion that we know not into what Harbour to ſtcer. 
. | But 
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But when we know the true Ends of Thing 
when we underſtand the Ultimation of Goods 
and Ewils, then it is that we diſcover the true 
Courſe of Life, and the true Syſtem of all the 
Moral Duties. 

THERE isthen an End to which every Action 
is directed, and by that the great Object of all 
our Purſuits, Happineſs in Life, may be dif- 
cover d and attaind. And becauſe there is a 
great Difference of Opinion with regard to this, 
we will, as our Friend Antiochus is often fond 
of doing, uſe the Diviſion of Carneades. This 
Philoſopher ſaw, not only into all the actual 
Opinions of Philoſophers concerning Supreme 
Good, but into all the poſſible ones. He deny'd 
that there is any Art Lach could ariſc out of 
itſelf, becauſe one Ng an Effect, 77 muſt 
be accompli py the Art, and yet is far 
to it. We dare no Occaſi ion to lengthen To 
Maxim by running into Examples, becauſe it is 
cvident that no Art is confined to itſelf, for the 
Art itſelf is different from it's Effect. Thus, as 

Medicine is the Art of Curing, Piloting that of 
Sailing, ſo Prudence is the Art of Life. There- 
fore it is neceſſary that ſhe ſhould have ſome Ob- 
jet without herſelf by which ſhe is WG, 
and to which ſhe tends. 

No it is almoſt univerſally agreed upon, that 
the Purpoſe and Object of Wiſdom's Purſuit 
ought to be fitting and agreeable to Nature, and 
ſuch as intrinſically invites and charms the AF- 
fection of the Mind: This is what Greeks call 
aun. But then it is not quite ſo clear what this 
Principle is which creates thoſe Emotions by raiſ- 

ing 
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ing the Affections of Nature in their very In- 
fancy : And herein conſiſts the whole Diſpute 
of Philoſophers upon the Subject of Supreme 
Good. For in all this Queſtion upon the Ends 
of Things Good and Evil, when they come to | 
enquire into their Extreme and Ultimation, 
they are oblig'd to ſcarch for the very Fountain- 
Head which contains the ear/zeſt Incitements of 
Nature. This being once diſcover'd gives a 
Clue for the whole Diſquiſition #upox Good and 
Bot... ns 
Sox are of Opinion that our firſt Affection 
is for Pleaſure, and our firſt Averſion is for 
Pain: Others that the firſt thing we cover is 
that we may be free from Pain, and the firſt 
Object we avoid is Pain itſelf. From theſe - 
Opinions aroſe others with regard to what they 
call the primary Objects of Nature, in which 
they enumerate” the Soundneſs and Preſerya- 
tion of all our Members, Health, the entire 
Enjoyment of our Senſes, the Abſence of Pain 
Strength, Beauty, and the like Properties; ana- 
logous to which there are in the Mind certain 
firſt Principles which may be term'd the Sparks 
and Seeds of Virtue. © e 
As Nature is primarily impell'd either to De- 
fire or Averſion, by ſome Object which falls 
under one of theſe Heads; it being impoſſible 
that any other Object of either than what they 
contain can exiſt; it neceſſarily follows that all 
our Duties as to Objects which we are either 
to purſue or decline, regard ſome one or other 
of them; this becomes the Buſineſs of i, 


Good and Evil. Y 
dom, which we have term'd the Art of Life, 
and by this ſhe is to dire@ her Progreſs in Lite. 


' Hence when ſhe has once cſtabliſh'd the firſt. 


Object of Nature's Affection, ſhe can determine 


that Mealure of Refitude and Honefly which 
is moſt correſpondent to one or other of them: 
Whether it be that the Honeſtum conſiſts in 


our doing every thing with a View of Pleaſure, 
even tho' we are diſappointed in our Aim; or 
that we be free from Pain, even tho' we can't 
attain that End; or that we may obtain the pri- 
mary Properties of Nature. Thus it happens 
that Contradictions in Opinion, with regard to 
the Ends of Things Good and Evil, juſt cor- 


reſpond with the different Sentiments as our 


firſt Affections. Others again, from the ſame 
Principles, make every Duty of Life to regard 
Pleaſure, the being free from Pain, or the At- 


tainment of the primary Properties of Na. 


ture. 

Hav iN thus explain d the ſix Opinions upon 
Supreme Good; the Leadets in the three laſt 
were Ariſtippus, Hieronymus, and Carneades ; 
the firſt adopted Pleaſure; the ſecond, the Ab- 


ſence of Pain; and the third the primary Pro- 


perties of Nature; not that Carneades was the 
Author of the laſt Opinion, he only defended 
it for the Sake of Diſputation. Theſe three 


other Opinions have made their way as well as 


they could; one of them only has been defended, 
and that too with great Earneſtneſs. For no 
body ſays now, that the doing every thing for 
the Sake of Pleaſure, even tho' we mils our 
End, nay that the very Intention of acting in 
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238 Concerning the Ends of Things 
that manner is the Honeſtum, the ſole Good, 
and intrinſically deſirable. Nor does any body 
imagine that the avoiding Pain is an Object in- 
trinſically deſirable, even ſuppoſing we could 
ſucceed in it: But then the S70zcs maintain that 
the only Honeſtum, the only intrinfically de- 
firable Object, the only Good, is the endeavour- 
ing to attain thoſe Ends which are agreable to 
Nature, even tho' we are ſucceſsleſs in our En- 


ry 


deavours. 
Tusk are therefore the fix uncomplex Opi- 


nions with regard to the Whole of Things Good 
and Evil, two of them have no Advocate, and 
the other four have : The complex Opinions as 
to Supreme Good are three: And if we look 
narrowly into the Nature of Things, we ſhall 
' find there cannot be more. For we can cither 
with Callipho and Dinomachus, to the Ho- 
neſtum join Pleaſure, or with Diodorus the 
Abſence of Pain, or the primary Properties 
of Nature, with the Ancients, for ſo we call 
the Academics and the Peripatetics. 

Bur * as, Brutus, we cannot diſcuſs them all 
at once, it is ſufficient we now obſerve that 
Pleaſure ought to be remov'd out of the Queſ- 
tion; ſeeing, as I ſhall ſoon make it appear, we 
were born for nobler Purpoſes. Almoſt the 
ſame Arguments hold for the Abſence of Pain 
as for Pleaſure. Therefore as we have diſpu- 


A, Brutus, ] This is the Paſſage which I have already taken notice 
of as a Slip of our Author's Memory; I don't know whether my 
Reader will approve of the Manner in which I have remov'd the 
Abſurdity; whether he does or not 

be Non ego paucis 

 Offendar maculis quas aut incuria fudit 

Hut humana parum cavit Natura 


ted 
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ted upon Pleaſure with Torquatus, and upon 
Honeſty, as being the fole End of Supreme 
Good with Cato; in the firſt Head all that has 
been ſaid againſt Pleaſure ſerves equally againſt 
the Abſence of Pain. e 

Nor need we, continu d Piſo, to ſearch for other 
Topics againſt the Opinion of Carneades ; for in 
whatever manner Supreme Good is laid out, if 
it is void of Honeſty, it is abſolutely incompa- 
tible with the Exiſtence of Virtue, the Prac- 
tice of the moral Duties, or the Enjoyment of 
Friendſhip. Now the Aſſociation cither of Pleg- 

ſure, or the Abſence of Pain with the Ho- 
neſtum, reverſes all thoſe intrinſic Properties 
which it meant to cſtabliſh. For the reterring 
all you do to two Principles, the one of which 
pronounces a Man ſupremely happy, if he is 
free from Pain, and the other conſtitutes the 
mcaneſt Part of our Nature, is clouding, nay 


defiling the whole Luſtre of Virtue, The Stoics 


only remain, who, after pilfering all the Syſtem 
from the Academics and Peripatetics, follow'd 
the ſame Principles under different Denomina- 


tions. It would be better for us to take each of 


thoſe Opinions in pieces now; but we will at 
preſent purſue our own Scheme ; and deal with 
the others when we think proper, 

As to the Security of Democritus, who held 
a kind of a mental Tranquillity, which the 


Greeks call , it has nothing to do in this 


Diſpute ; becauſe in that ſame mental Tran- 
quillity conſiſts the very Happineſs of Life. 
Now we are not examining what it is, but 
whence it ariſes. Neither can the now ex- 
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240 Concerning the Ends of Things 
ploded Conceit of Pyrrho, Ariſto, and Heril. 
lus, be taken Notice of here, becauſe they can't 

be brought within the Compaſs we have pre- 

ſcrib d to our Diſputation. For as the whole 
of this Queſtion upon the Ends, or, as it were, 
the Ultimation of Things Good and Evil, 

ariſes from what we call fitting and propor- 
tion d to Nature, and the Object that is firſt 
coveted for itſel,, all this is quite aboliſh'd by 
thoſe Philoſophers who maintain that as to Pre- 
ference and Election, there is an abſolute indif- 
ference in all Objects wherein there is neither 
Honeſty nor Turpitude : And Herillus, if he 
really was of Opinion that there was nothing 
Good beſides Science, deſtroy'd all Conſidera- 
tions as to the Conduct, and all Regard as to 
Duties of Life. Thus we exclude all thoſe Sen- 
timents; and as no other in reality can exiſt be- 
ſides thoſe we have mention d, the Opinion of 
the Ancients muſt neceſſarily prevail. 


0H AP. m 


TFT ET us therefore commence our Enquiry 
where the Ancients commenc'd theirs, in 
which they arc follow'd by the Szozcs. Every 
living Creature loves itſelf; and, from its very 
Birth, direQs all it's Efforts towards Self-preſer- 
vation; becauſe the firſt Principle implanted in 
it by Nature for the Rule of all it's After-life, is 
to preſcrve itſelf in that State which Nature 
chiefly recommends. In the Infancy of it's Ex- 
iſtence this Diſpoſition is contus'd and uncertain, 
and reaches no farther than to preſcrye itſelf in 


it's 
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It's preſent Condition: Without any Conſciouſ- 
nels of it's own Properties, Powers or Nature. 
But aſter advancing a little in Age, in Propor- 
tion as it begins to perceive it's connection with, 
and relation to, other Objects, it gradually ad- 
vances in knowing of itſelf, and in underſtand- 
ing the Purpoſe for which the Affections of the 
Mind, which I have mention d, were implanted 
in it: And then it begins to covet thoſe O. 
jects which it perceives to be fitting to it's Na- 
ture, and to repel the contrary. The Object of 
Affection therefore in every Animal conſiſts in 
that which is ficting to it's Nature. Thus the 
End of Good Things will be found to be the 
living according to' Nature, and in that Stare 
which is beſt and moſt fitting to Nature. 
Bor as every Animal has a Nature of it's 
own, it neceſſarily follows, that the Gratification 
of Nature is the End which they a// affect. For 
there is no Inconſiſtency in ſaying, there are cet- 
tain Propertics in common with all living Crea- 
tutes, and in common betwixt Men and Brutesz 
becauſe Nature is in common with them all. 
But thoſe Ultimations and Perfections we are 
now / enquiring after, are diſtin& and different 
in the ſeveral Kinds of Animals; cach having 
one that is fitted and characteriſtical to the Aﬀec- 
tions of it's oẽn Nature. 
THEREFORE when we ſay that all living Cres 
tures propoſe. their living according to Nature, 
as the End of their living, I am not to be un- 
derſtood as if I ſaid that they all of them pro- 
poſe the ſame End. We can ſay, with great 
Truth, that it is in common with all Arts to 
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be built upon ſome Principles of Science; but 
then each Art has it's own Principles: Thus it is 
in common for all Animals to live according 


to Nature; but then their Natures are diffe- 


rent; the Horſe has one Nature, the Ox an- 
other. and Man a third, * but yet it is in com- 
mon to them all to have a certain End of living. 
This not only holds with regard to A.nimals, 
but in every Object which Nature nouriſhes, 
propagates and preſerves. Thus we ſee Plants 
and Vegetables, by their own inherent Proper- 
tics, greatly contriburing to their own Life and 
Growth, and towards the Attainment of their 

ſeveral Ends in their own Kinds. And that I 
may bring this whole Syſtem to one Point, I 
will be bold to affirm, that all Nature endea- 
vours to preſerve itſelf, and propoſes her Conti- 
nuance in that State which is beſt ſuited to it's 
own Kind, as it's final and ultimate Purpoſe: 
And that the End of all Objects inform'd by Na- 
ture, is not the ſame, but alike. From this we 
ought to conclude, that to a Man the Ultima- 
tion of Good Things is, that he may live agrec- 
able to Nature: But then we explain this Na- 
ture to be conſummate and perfect. This then 
is what we are to examine; bur if I do it a little 
prolixly I look for your Pardon, as I accom- 
modate myſelf to the Age and Perſon of my 
Pupil, who perhaps has never heard this Doc- 
trine before. By all means, reply d I, tho' what 


you have ſaid hitherto is very well ſuited to very 


Age of Life. 


* get it in Orig: Et tamen in omnibus ſumma communig, 
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AVING thus explain'd the Uſtimation 


of deſirable Objects, reſum d Piſo, Lam 
now to demonſtrate why the Matter is as I have 
laid it out. Therefore let us begin from my 
firſt Poſition, which, in effect, is the firſt in the 
Order of Things, 1 mcan one being perſwaded 
that every Animal /oves itſelf. Tho' this can 
admit of no manner of Doubt, it being ſo in- 
herent in our Nature, and ſo implanted in all 
our Senſes, that were any one to- contradict it, 
he would not be regarded, yet that I may omit 
nothing, I think myſelf oblig d to explain the 
Reaſons why it is ſo. 

AND indeed how can we conceive that any 
living Creature is ſo form'd as to hate itſelf ; 
This ſuppoſes two contradictory Principles; for 
at the ſame time that any Appetite of the Mind 
deliberately covets an Object prejudicial to it, be- 
cauſe it hates itſelf, the very exerting this Voli- 
tion proceeds from a Principle of Se/f-gratzfica- 
tion; and if ſo, then it both Hates and loves itſelf 
at the ſame time, which is impoſſible. At leaſt 
it neceſſatily follows that a Man who is an Ene- 

my to himſelf ſhould think Goods to be Evils, 
and Ewils to be Goods ; ſhould ſhun what is de- 
firable, and deſire what is to be unn d; all 
which Circumſtances doubtleſs deſtroy Life. For 
tho' a Man may be found who deſires Ropes 


or other Inſtruments of Deſtruction to himſelf, 


and, like Menedemus in Terence, thinks that he 
would do leſs Injury 4 * Son if, as he ex- 


preſſes 
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244 Concerning the Ends of Things 
preſles it, he became miſerable himſelf, yet ſtill 
ſuch a Perſon cannot be ſuppos'd to hate him- 
ſelf; but ſome give way to Pain, ſome to Luſt, 
others are hurried away by Paſlion ; and while 
they are willingly ruſhing upon Evuils, yet till 
they think they are doing the e for them- 
ſelves. . They don't ſcruple to tell you with the 
Poet, | 

This is my way of Livingz do you follow 

your 0Wn. 

As if they had declar'd War againſt them- 
Telves, they hunt for Croſſes by Day, and Tor- 
ments by Night; but (till they. never accuſe 
_ themſelves of any Impropriety in acting; for 
that is the Complaint of thoſe who have a Love 
and Affection tor themſelves; therefore when 
it is ſaid, that a Perſon has been 20 Friend, that 
he has been a Foe, that he has been an Enem 
to himſelf, and that he wants to leave Life, 
we arc ſtill to underſtand, that he acts all this 
upon ſome Principle, which is ſufficient to per- 
ſuade ns that every Man has an Affection for 


himſelf. For it is not enough to ſay, that no Per- 


ſon hates himſelf; becauſe we are to underſtand 
that there is no Perſon who thinks his Condition 
in Life a Matter of Indiſference to him; for it 
would deſtroy all the Affections of the Mind, 
if in the ſame Senſe that we feel no Inclinations 


either to one Side or another to Objects that are | 


quite indifferent in themſelves, we ſhould ima- 
gine that we are abſolutely unconcerned about 
the Manner in which we ourſclves are affected. 


Ir 
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IT would likewiſe be abſurd were any one to 
advance that our Affections for ourſclves are di- 


reted in ſuch a Manner as to refer to ſome 
other Object foreign to ourſelves. This way of 
Speaking may indeed be applied to Duties and 


the Virtues of Life; yet ſtill the Meaning of it 


is well enough underſtood ; but when applied to 
our own Perſons, we never can be underſtood 
to love ourſelves for any foreign Object; as Plea- 
ſure for Inſtance; for we love it on our own Ac- 
count, and not oxrſelves on it's Account. There 
cannot therefore be a clearcr Truth, than that 
every Man is fond, nay paſſionately fond of him- 
ſelf; for ſhew me the Man, when Death ap- 
proaches, 


Whoſe Veins are chill d not, and his N ;ſage pale; 


AND indeed, if this Abhorrence in Nature 
to it's own Diſſolution, when exceſſive is 
blameable, fo is an exceſſive Dread of Pain. 
But as all Mankind are generally affected in this 
Manner, that is ſufficient to prove Nature to 46. 
hor Diſſolution. And the higher that this A0. 
horrence riſes, as for Inſtance, when it becomes 
juſtly blameable, it gives us ſtill the ſtronger 
| Reaſons for believing that it could never riſe to 
that Exceſs, were there not certain Seeds of it 
in Nature. I am not now ſpeaking of that 
Dread of Death, which Mcn diſcover when 
they reflect that they are to be deprived of the 
Good Things of this Lite, or when filled with 
Terrors of what may happen after Death, or 
when ſhock'd with the Agonies that may attend 
their going out of the [World, and for thoſe Rea- 
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246 Concerning the Ends of Things 

| ſons avoid Death? for even in the Caſe of little 
Children, who have no Conſciouſneſs of this 
kind about them, if, in joking with them, we 
threaten to throw them down from any Place, 
they diſcover Conſternation. Even Brutes, who, 
as Pacuvins ſays, have no Sagacity in what 
7s to happen, tremble at the Apprehenſions of 
Death. TW 

Bor who can imagine that the wiſe Man 
himſelf is not of the ſame Way of Thinking, and 


When about to die, that he is not * ſhock'd at the 


Thoughts 


* Shoctd)] As this Sentiment is delivered in the Character of 
Piſo, ] don't know if we have a right to charge it upon our Au- 
thor. Mr. Addiſon, hath, I think, accounted much more nobly, 
and the inimitable Shakeſprar much more truly, for the Abhorrence 
of Nature to Diſſolution. | 

The former of theſe Authors introduces Cato ſaying, 


Whence this ſecret Dread and inward Horrour, 
Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the Soul 
Back on itſelf, and ſtartles at Deſtruction ? 

Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us. 
Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an Hereafter, 

And intimatcs Eternity to Man. © 


This is very fine, but then it is drawn from Reading and Specula- 
tion, more than from the general Properties of Human Nature. 

But Shak-/pear, who painted Nature from his own Feeling, and 
whoſe Feeling was perhaps the molt exquiſite, and the trueſt of any 
Man who ever lived, in Hamlet's Reaſoning, gives us no Picture of 
a Hero, nor of a Philoſopher, but of a Man, yet at the ſame time 
of ſuch a Man as every Hero and Philoſopher is, and ought to be. 


s Who would Fardles bear | 
But that the Thought of ſomething after Death, 
That undiſcover'd Country from whoſe Bourn 

No Traveller returns, puzzles the Will, 

And makes us rather bear the Ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of: 

Thus Conſcience doth make Cowards of us all, 

And thus the native Hue of Reſolution - 
Is fickly'd o'er with the pale Caite of Thought; 


And 


"a a wed wis 


© God and Boil aa 


have a more clear Proof of Nature's Influence 
in this Reſpet; for many People bear all the 
Calamities of Beggary that they may ſupport 
Life; ſome Men, bending into the Grave 
with Age, are thrown into Agonies at the 
Approach of Death; others bear all the 
Miſeries which are attributed to Philoctetes in 
the Play, who under the moſt inſufferable Tor- 
ments, prolonged his Life, wretched as it was, 
by his Skill in Archery, as Attius has it, 


---Tho Fae himſelf, his Arrows pierc 'd the Fleet, 
And the wing d Frey fell flutt ring at his Feet; 
Coat of Plumes repell d the Heather s Rage, 
And thus he lengthen'd Life's deteſted Stage. 


I sPEAK of Human Kind, or rather of the 


Nature of whatever has Life, ſince almoft the 
ſame Obſeryation holds with Regard to Plants 
and Trees. I ſhall not determine, with ſome 
learned Men, that this Inſtinct is implanted by a 
Supreme and a Divine Power, nor that it is 
merely fortuitous. We ſee that Vegetables of 
all kinds are ſecured by thick Barks and ſtrong 
Roots. Animals derive the ſame Advantages 

from the Diſtribution of their Senſes, and a 


And 9 of great Pith and Moment 
With this Deſign their Currents turn away 
And loſe the Name of Action. 


For for my Part I cannot help thinking in this Pa — wh 
jo guiley of 4 little Anticlimax — 

horrence of Nature to Diſſolution, what had he to do to rank 
among the Objects that ſhock a wiſe Man in Death his Deceſſus @ 


ſuis, and the Lux relinqguenda ? 


R 4 ccrtain 


—— and at leaving the wok But we 
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certain Diſpoſition of their Limbs. Now though 
upon this Head | agree with thoſe who think 
that it all proceeds from the Direction of Na- 
ture, which muſt abandon her own Eſſence, 
; ſhould ſhe neglect thoſe Circumſtances; yet I am 
very willing to allow thoſe who are of another 
Opinion to retain their own way of Thinking; 
but ſtill they are to underſtand, that when I ſpeax 
of the Nature of Man, I mean Man himſelf; 
for in this there is no Difference, becauſe a Man 
can ceaſe to be a Man ſooner than loſe his Af- 
fection for thoſe Objects that ſuit his Nature. 
The wiſeſt Philoſophers therefore were in the 
right to trace the Original of Supreme 'Good 
from Nature, and have been of Opinion that our 
Deſire after thoſe Things that are fitting to Na- 
ture, is implanted in every Object of that natu- 
ral Affection which directs Sclt-preſcrvation. 

Wx are next to examine into the Nature of 
Man, becauſe it is now ſufficiently evident that 
naturally every Being is dear to itſelf. This 
therefore is now the Object of our Enquiry. 
Now it is plain that Body and Soul are the con- 
ſtituent Parts of Man; as his principal Properties 
are thoſe of the Soul, his ſecondary oncs 
thoſe of the Body. In the next Place, we are 
intuitively ſenſible that the Diſpoſition of his 
Body is ſuch as to be preferable to that of all 
other Creatures, and his Mind ſo formed, as to 


be both furniſhed with Senſcs, and have that Ex- 


cellence of Sagacity that directs the Nature of 
the whole Man, and in which there is a certain 
amazing Power of Reaſoning and Diſtinguiſb- 
mg, with a Knowledge of all the Virtues. As 

55 to 
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to the Properties of the Body their Value are not 
to be compared with the Qualities of the Mind; 
yet they at the ſame time are more caſily difcern- 
able, therefore let us begin with them. | 

IT is is therefore evident how fitted to Nature 
all the Parts of our Body are; together with the 
Whole of our Form, Shape and Stature. This, 
without all Doubt, may be ſaid of the Forchead, 
the Eyes, the Ears, and other Members, as we 
underſtand them to be peculiar to Man; but ſtill 
they require to be in a healthful flouriſhing 
State to enjoy their natural Functions and Uſes 
without any Defect, without any Pain, without 
any Maim. This is what Nature affects; for 
there is a certain Exertion of the Body which pre- 
ſerves an Agreement through all the Motions and 
Circumſtances of Nature, in which, if there is 
any offenſive Diſtortion, or Degeneracy, by any 
Deformity in Moving or Standing, as for 
Inſtance, a Man's walking on his Hands, going 
backward and not forward, ſuch a Being plainly 
flics from itſelf; and Man being divelted of 
Man, may be ſaid to hate his own Nature. 
Therefore there arc certain Poſtures of Sitting; 
there are cettain light and affected Motions, ſuch as 
thoſe uſed by impudent or effeminate Perſons, 
which ſeem contrary to Nature, and tho' the Fault 
lies in the Mind, yet Human Nature ſeems to 
be alter d in the Body itſelf. 

O the contrary, there are decent and eves 

Habits, Affections, and Manners of the Body, 
which ſeem to be fitting to Nature. 

As to the Mind, it is not ſufficient that it 
barely exi/s, for it muſt exiſt in ſuch a manner 
3 


4 
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as that it may no ways be zmparir'd in it's Fa- 
culties or defetiive in it's Virtues. Every Senſe 
has a peculiar Quality, nor ought any of them to 
be under the leaſt Incumbrance as to their 
Functions in the quick and ready Perception of 
thoſe Objects which are immediately ſubjected 
to them. Now the Mind, and that principal 
Part of it which we call Underſtanding, poſſeſs 
more Virtues, of which there are two principal 
Kinds, one of them implanted by Nature, and 
is called 7nwvoluntary ; the other kind, as depending 
upon our Mill, has the more proper Appella- 
tion of voluntary, and contains the moſt excellent 
of all our intellectual Faculties. Of the former 
Kind are Docility, Memory, and all thoſe Pro- 
perties which go under the gencral Denomina- 
tion of Genius, and whoever poſſeſſes thoſe Vir- 
tues is called an ingenious Man. But the other 
kind, which we- call voluntary, comprehends 
the great and the real Virtues, ſuch as Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude, Juſtice, and the like. 
This in brief is what has been obſerved with re- 
gard to the Body and the Mind, in which con- 
ſiſts all that belongs to the Nature of Man. 
FROM this it is very evident, ſince we love 
ourſelves, and deſire that every thing ſhould be 
perfect both in the Mind and the Body, that 
thoſe Objects are intrinſically dear to ns, and of 
the utmoſt Conſequence towards the Flappineſs 
of Life. For the Purpoſe of Self-preſervation 
neceſſarily implies, that each Part of the Being 
ſhould be dear to itſelf, and the dearer, in Propor- 
tion to it's Degrees of Perfection and Merit in 
its own kind; becauſe the Object of our Affection 
41 ; | 15 
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is a Life that is full of the mental and bodily Vir- 
tues; and in this, Supreme Good muſt neceſſarily 
conſiſt, ſince it ought to be the very Ultimation 
F deſirable Objects. | HOON ERS 
| Tris. being underſtood, there can be no 
doubt, that ſince Mankind are dear to them- 
ſelves and in themſelves, the Members both of 
their Body and Soul, and all the Circumſtances 
which belong to ſthe Motion or State of either, 
are valuable and indear'd to Mankind on their 
own Account. 7 | 

THESE Principles being explained, we may 
eaſily conjecture that we have the greateſt Af. 
fection for thoſe Properties about ourſelves which 
have the greateſt Dignity, conſequently the men- 
tal are preferr'd to the corporal Virtues, and 
thoſe that are voluntary to thoſe that are invs- 
luntary ; the former are properly term'd Virtues, 
and are moſt excellent, becauſe they ariſe from 
Reaſon, the moſt divine Endowment of Man. 
Now every Being created or preſerved by Na- 
ture, without, or with but very little Intelli- 
gence, places it's Supreme Good in the Bodys 
ſo that what was ſaid of a Sow was not amis, 
That it's Soul was given it by way of Salt, 
to hinder it from ſtinking. 
Bur certain Beaſts poſſeſs Qualities which 
ſomewhat reſemble Virtues. Lions, for In- 
ſtance, Dogs and Horſes; in whom we ſee not 
only ſome ſenſual Emotions, ſuch as Swine diſ- 
cover, but in ſome meaſure intellectual ones. 
But the Mind conſtitutes the Mole of Man, and 
Reaſonthe Whole of the Mind. From this Vir- 
tue reſults, which is defined to be the Per- 
5 fec tion 
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 fettion. of Reaſon, and which they think re- 
3 reiterated Explanations. 

For there is a certain Similarity berwint the 
Education and Perfection of Vegetables and 
thoſe of Animals; therefore we may ſay, that 
a Vine lives, and that it dies; that a Tree is 


nete, that it is old, that it flour iſbes, and that it 


decays. So that it is not at all amiſs to apply 
ſome things, that are firtimng and foreign to 
Nature, to Vegetables as well as Animals, 
and to ſuppoſe the Art of Agriculture to be, as it 
were, an Oeconomiſt for propagating and nou- 
riſhing them, for pruning, lopping, rearing, ad- 
vancing and aſſiſting them, that they may go as 
far as Nature can carry them. Therefore, Vines 
themſelves, if they could ſpeak, would tell us, 
that their Culture and Preſervation was to be 
provided for in ſuch and ſuch Manner. And 
now, ſince I have happened upon the Simile of 
a Vine, the Means of it's Preſervation are with- 
out itſelf: For it's own Properties are very inct- 
fectual for preſerving. it in a thriving State with- 
out Cultivation. 

Bur- ſuppoſing that a Vine was likewiſe to 
have an Addition of Senſe, ſo as to have a certain 
Affection, and to be ſelf-motive, what then do 
do you think it would do? Would it not, when 
left to itſelf, take care of thoſe Propertics 
which the Gardener cultivated in it before? But 
would it not likewiſe be careful to preſerve it's 
Senſes, their Affections and their Members, if 
they had any? Thus it would join to thoſe Pro- 
perties which it always had, thoſe -other addi- 
tional Propertics ; 3 Nor would it always — the 

ame 
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fame End in view which the Gardiner had, but 
it would endeavour to live according to it's af 
ter Acceſſion of Nature; therefore it's End of 
Happineſs would be lite what it was before, and 
yet not the /ame; for it would not now affect 
the Happineſs of a Vegetable, but of an Animal. 
But ſuppoſing that it was endued not only with 
the Senſe, but the Soul of a Man, would ir not 
neceſſarily follow that it's former Properties 
would continue as before, and remain Objects 
of it's Cares; but that it's acceptional Properties 
would be ſtill much dearer to it? That the moſt 
valuable Part of thoſe would be it's Mind, and 
that it would place it's ultimate Good in the 
Perfection of it's Nature, inaſmuch as the Mind 
and the Reaſon would be by far the moſt cel. 
lent of it's conſtituent Parts. Thus the ultimate 
End of all Affections, when traced from the 
common Source of Nature, ariſes by many Gra- 
dations before it arrives at it's 'of Body which 
lie 


Perfection conſiſts in Health of Body and the 
Perfection of the rational Faculties. 

SINCE Nature is ſuch as I have deſcribed it, 
if a Being, as ſoon as it is born, could know it- 
ſelf, and could judge of the Power of it's whole 
Nature, and each of it's conſtituent Parts, it 
would inſtantly be ſenſible of this End and Ults- 
mation we are now in ſearch of, and wiſhing to 
attain, and it's Judgment would be infallible in 
every Reſpect. But now Nature in it's Infancy 
is wonderfully muffled up, nor is it poſlible ei- 


ther todiſcover or know her; but as we advance 
in cach, we 3 or rather ſ/owly begin as 
it were, to 


v ourſelves, becauſe the firſt Sen- 
timents 
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timents of our Nature are obſcurè and uncertain, 
and the infant Aﬀettions of our Mind tend no 
farther, than that we may be /e and ſound. 
But when we begin to be capable of Reflection 
and Sentiment, when we begin to perceive h 
we are, and in what Properties we differ from 
other Creatures, then it is that we commence 
our Purſuit after thoſe Objects for which we 
were born. ; 

W ſce ſome. Properties ſimilar to theſe i in 
Beaſts. . At firſt, not one of them ſtirs from the 
Place in which it was born, but afterwards cach 
of them moves by the peculiar Inſtinct of it's 
own Nature. Serpents creep, Ducks ſwim, Mer- 
Iins fly, Bulls puſh with their Horns, Scorpions 
ſting, in ſhort, Inſtin& directs cach of them how 
$0. ve... - - 

Turn is a Reſemblance of this in the hu 
man Race; for Infants, when juſt, born, are in- 
active and lumpiſh, as if abſolutely without a 
Soul; but when they grow a little ſtronger, they 
uſe the Faculties both of Mind and Senſes. They 
then endeavour to raiſe themiclves upright by 
the Help of their Hands, and they know the 
People who educate them. They next take 
Pleaſure in their Equals, and are fond of aſſo- 
ciating with them, and then apply to their little 


Diverſions. They are allured by telling Tales, 


and ſhew an Inclination to gratify their Com- 


panions with any thing they can ſpare from their 


own Stores. They take a great deal of Notice 
of what paſſes at home, and begin to make 
their Remarks and Obſervations. They are fond 
of knowing the Names of their Acquaintances, 
2 be” an 


— 


and if they get the better in any Diſpute with 
their Companions, they are quite tranſported 
with Joy; when worſted, they are ſunk and caſt 
down. All which we cannot imagine can hap- 
pen without ſome Canſe.. 
For the Strength of Reaſon in Man is ſo 
formed, as to. be fitted for the Perception of 
every Virtue; therefore young Children, with» 
out any Inſtruction, are affected by the Reſem- 
blance of thoſe Virtues which they had the Seeds 
of within themſelves, becauſe theſe are the Ele- 
ments of their Nature; and as they increaſe, 
Virtue proceeds to it's Perfection; for as we are 
originally ſo formed as to contain within our- 
ſelves certain Principles of Affections for parti- 
cular Perſons, of Liberality and Gratitude ; and as. 
our Minds are fitted to attain Knowledge, Wiſe 


dom, Fortitude, and to avoid the contrary Qua- 


lities, it is not without Reaſon that we diſcern 
in Boys, as it were the Sparks of Virtue, that 
ſtrike up in them the Light of Philoſophy, which 
they follow like a God, to attain to the Per- 
fection of Nature; tor as I have often already 
taken notice, we ſee, though faintly, the Power 
of Nature in Man through all the Tenderneſs 
of his Infancy, and through all the weakeſt Eſſays 
of his Wiſdom; but when his Underſtanding is 
confirmed by Age, he then feels the Force of 


Natare; yet is ſenſible withal, that it can make 


ill farther Advances, * though we mult allow, 
that originally it had a ſeparate Exiſtence, |, 
Vik are therefore to enter into the Nature of 
Things, and thoroughly to examine it's Wants, 
There is a great Perplexity in the Original here. 
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otherwiſe. 
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255 Concerning the Ends of Things 
otherwiſe we never ſhall be able to know ony- 
felves. A Precept which, becauſe it was too 
ſublime for the Apprehenſion of Mankind, is at- 
tributed to'a God; therefore the Pythian Apollo 
enjoins us to know ourſefves. Now this Know- 
ledge conſiſts only in our comprehending the 
Powers both of our Soul and Body, and in leading 
that Life which enjoys thoſe Objects that are 
Fitting to Nature. But as the original Affection 
of the Mind was as I have deſcribed it, after 
our attaining thoſe things from Nature in the 
higheſt Perfection, we muſt confeſs, when we 
have attain'd what we thus affect, that Nature 
then makes a full Stop, as being in the State of 
fovereign Happineſs; which muſt neceſſarily be 
an Object wholly deſirable in itſelf and by irſelf, 
becauſe I have already ſhewn, that all it's Parts 
are to be coveted for their own' Worth. | 
Bur in enumerating the bodily Advantages, 
if it ſhould be thought an Omiſlion that I have 
paſt over Pleaſure, I ſhall taxe another Opportu- 
nity of examining whether Pleaſure is or ig not 
one of thoſe Objects which are agrecable to Na- 
ture; as to our preſent Enquiry, that is nothing to 
the Purpoſe. For if Pleaſure does not (as I think 
it does not) perfect the Goods of Nature, we are 
in the right to leave it out; bur if it is of that 
Importance which ſome People aſſign it, it does 
not at all jar with my Notion of Supreme Good; 
For if we make Pleaſure to be an Addition to 
what we have laid down as the primary Affections 
of Nature, this is only adding to them another 
bodily Good, but without changing that Syſtem 
of Supreme Good which I have laid Vw 
-» LL 
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Art my Reaſoning hitherto has been drawn 
from the firſt Affections of Nature. But now 1 
will follow another kind to prove, that we have 
an innate Concern for the whole of thoſe 
things collected, not only from the Principle 
of Self-love that is within, us, but becauſe every 
Part of Nature, both in our Bodies and Souls, 
has it's peculiar Powers. , To begin with the 
former. Don't you perccive, When any Limb 
is diſproportioned, weak, or ctippled, how Peo- 
ple conccal it? How they ſtrive, how they work, 
either to hide entirely, or as much as is pol- 
| ſible, any bodily Defet? And how much Pain 

they even put. themſelves to for a Cure? How 
they endeavour to bring their Limbs to their na- 
tural Poſition, though perhaps that may be ſo far 
from making them more ſerviceable in the 
Functions of Life, that it may make them leſs 
ſo? For as Mankind have naturally an Affection 
for the whole of themſelves, for no other Reaſon 
but for themſelves, it neceſſarily follows, that 
where this Affection is for the whole, it mult ſub- 
ſit in like manner for the ſeveral Members that 
conſtitute the whole. 1 
Bor is there nothing which Nature herſelf 
points out as worthy her Obſervation in the Mo- 
tions and Attitudes of the Body? The manner 
of a Perſon's Walking, of his Sitting, the Com- 
poſure of his Air, and ihe Caſte of his Features 
are we to think all thoſe Circumſtances beneath 
the Concern and Notice of a Gentleman? Don't 
we entertain a high Contempt and Hatred for 
many People, who by their Air and Poſtures ap- 
pear to deſpiſe the 8 and Method of N 7 | 

_ turc 
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ture? And as all rhoſe Circumſtances' relate to 
the Body, why ſhould we not think Comelineſs 
to be an Object deſitable on it's own Account? 

For if we ſuppoſe that bodily Deformity and Ma- 


tilations are in themſelves to be avoided, why 
ſhould we not in the ſame, or perhaps in a greater 
Proportion, affect for itſelf the Gracefulneſs of 
| Perſon ? And if, in our Attitudes or Motions, 
we avoid Meanneſs, why ſhould we not deſire 
"Comelineſs? We may ſay the ſame thing of 
Health, Strength, and the Abſence of Pain, 
which are all of them deſirable, not only for 
the Benefit attending them, but even on their 
own Account; becauſe Nature defires Perfection 
In all her Parts; ſhe therefore affects for herielf 
that Compoſure of the Perſon, which is moſt 
according to Nature; but Nature i is quite broken, 
"when the Body is cither fick, pain'd, or feeble. 
LET us now view a nobler Sight, the Quali- 
ties of the Mind, which, in Proportion to their 
Excellency, diſcover the brighter Indications of 
Nature; for fo innate within us is the Love of 
Knowledge and Learning, that no body can 
doubt of Mankind's being carried to purſue 
them, though they contained no temporary Ad- 
vantage. Don't we ſee that even Blows cannot 
deter Boys from poring and ſearching into Ob- 
jects? How they return to them after a Whip- 
ping; how tranſported they are when they come 
at any Knowledge? How cager they are to com- 
municate this Knowledge to others? How fond 
they are of Pomp, Plays, and ſuch other Shews, 
and are ready, on their Account, to bear with 
MIO. and Thirſt? N 15 don't we ſee thoſe . 
| ave 
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| have a Paſſion for liberal Science and the fine 
Arts, neglect all Concerns either of their Health 
or Family Afarrs; and become ſo bewitch'd by the 
Charms of Learning and Knowledge, as to en- 


dure every Hardſhip; by the Pleaſure of Litera- 


ture, compenſating the ſevereſt Cares and Toils? 
To me Homer ſcems to have had ſomething 
like this in his Eye, in his Fictions of the Syren 
Songs. For the Syrens don't ſeem to have 
charm'd Paſſengers to tarry with them by any 
Sweetneſs of the Sounds, or any Novelty or Va- 
ricty of Singing; but by their profeſling a great 
Extent of Knowledge, ſo that the Deſire of 
Learning prevailed with Mankind; for in this 
Manner they invite U/yſſes; (I have tranſlated 
that Paſſage, with ſeveral others of Homer,) 


O Pride of Greece, Ulyſſes, hither ſteer. 
And lend to our melodious Songs thine Ear: 
For ne er did Mortal oer thoſe Billows ſail, . 


But * with Rapture on our tune ful Tale. 
Then, filld with eu ry Grace the Muſe beſtotus, 


AH N with Wit, and Wiſdom fraught, 
be goes. | | 
The Fortunes of the War our Songs employ, . 
That work'd the Fate of Heaven. devoted Troy. 
The Toils aud Labours of the Grecian Crew, 
And Nature's ſelf lies open to our View *, 


HOMER was ſcnſible that his Fable would 
want Probability, ſhould he make the Syrens 
Song catch ſo great a Man by the Ear. There- 
fore they promis'd him Knowledge; which it 
was no wonder if a Man panting after Wiſ- 


* This Quotation is fromthe Ody/ze but my Tranſlation is from 
Cicero's Latin. ; | 
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dom ſhould prefer to his Country; and indeed 
it is inherent to the Curious, to wiſh to know 
every Manner of Thing: But it is the Property 
of great Men to be led by the Contemplation 

3 of ſublime Objects to a Paſſion after Science. 

Hou intenſe was Archimedes Study, when 
3 did not know that his Country was loſt, while 
he was attentively deſcribing ſome Figures drawn 
in the Duſt? How ubſorpt in Muſic have we ſeen 
the Soul of Ari/foxenes ? How paſſionately fond 
of Literature was the Life of Ari/tophanes. Need 

1 to mention Sls np = Plato, or Democra- 

tes, whom aDeſireafter Knowledge carried to the 
Extremities of the World. Whoever is not 

ſenſible of this, has never been in love with 
any noble Object of Study. And here when 
we arc told that the Studies I have mention'd 
are cultivated for the Pleaſures of the Under- 

Standing, they who fay ſo don't conceive that it 

is that very Circumſtance which makes them in- 
rtrinſi cally deſirable; becauſe the Underſtanding 
is captivated without any Proſpect of Advan- 
tage, and is in love with Knowledge itſelf, even 
tho” attended with Inconventences. 

Bur why ſhould we longer pore upon Matters 
that are ſo very plain, let us queſtion” ourſelves 
in what manner we are affected by contemplat- 

ing the Motions of the Stars and the heavenly 

Bodies, and diſcoycring the hidden Properties of 

Nature! How we arc delighted by Hiſtory which 


* 


8 We read from End to End, how we ſeek what 
has eſcap'd us, and purſue what we have com- 
 menc'd! I am ſenſible at the ſame time that 
there is Advantage as well as Pleaſure in read- 

wy; ing 
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ing Hiſtory 5 but then how oaſſionately fond are 
we to read Fictions, from whence no Manner of 
Advantage can be drawn! 


How very carneſt are we to know the Name 
of any noted Perſon in Hiſtory, their Parents, 


their Country and Circumſtances, no way ma- 
terial to us? Don't we ſee that Men of the 
loweſt Rank of Life, who never could: attain 
the leaſt Notion of being employ'd in Affairs of 
Conſequence, in ſhort Tradeſmen, are delighted 
with Hiſtory : Above all, we may perceive People. 
who arc bending to the Grave with Age, with 
whom all Action is over, ſhewing the moſt ear- 
neſt Attention in reading and hearing, hiſtorical 


Tracts. Therefore we muſt neceſſarily res that 


in Matters of Learning and Knowledge, there are 


certain Properties which invite us to ſtudy and to 


comprehend them. 
SoME of the old Philoſophers have in their 


Fictions of the happy Manſions, deſcribed the 
Life of wiſe Men, who being void of all Man- 
ner of Carc, and unconcern'd about any Incon- 
veniency of Living, had no other Buſineſs but 
to paſs their whole Time in Enquiries and Diſ- 
ſertations upon Nature. Now we ourſelves may 

erccive that ſuch Excerciſes not only ſeaſon the 


leaſures of Life, but are an Antidote for it's 


Calamitics. Therefore a great many, while in 
the Power of Enemies or Tyrants, in Exile or 
in Priſon, have allcyiatcd their Pains by literary 
Studies. 

. Waen Phalerius Demetrius, a leading Man 
in this State was wrongfully driven from his 


Se he retit d to King Prolemy at Alexan- 
2 Aria. 
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dria. As he was a great Maſter of this very Phi. 
loſophy, which I now recommend to you, and 
had been a Hearer of Theophraſtus, therefore 
he, in that mournful Time of his Leiſure, com- 
pos'd many excellent Writings, not for any Pro- 
fit, for that could not be the Caſe, but that the 
Culture of his Mind might ſerve, as it were, 
for Food to his Nature. And indeed, 1 myſelf 


have often heard the learned Cn. Aufidius, who 


had been Prætor, ſay, after he loſt his Eyes, That 
he was more touch d at his loſing the Light than 
at loſing any worldly Advantages. In ſhort, we 
ſhould think ſleeping to be an unnarural, thing, 
were it not that it brought ſome Relief to our 
Bodies, and were a Cure for our Toils; becauſe 
it takes away all Senſe and all Action; therefore 
we would take it to be no bad Alteration, as we 
now undergo almoſt unnatural Watchings, on Ac- 
count of certain Views and Studics, if Nature 
did not require Sleep, or if ſhe could be repair'd 
in ſome other Manner. 
Bur there arc certain cliar, bright and in- 
diſputable Proofs, chiefly in Man, but in all other 
Animals likewiſe, that the Mind is always a 
working, and that it has an utter Abhorrence to 
eternal Reſt. This is eaſily diſcernible in young 
Boys, For tho' I am afraid I dwell too long 
on Inſtances of this Kind, yet all the ancient 
Philoſophers, eſpecially of our Sect, conſulted 
the Nurſery, becauſe they were of Opinion that 
Nature's chief Delight was beſt learn'd from 
Childhood. Therefore we ſee that Infants can 
never be at reſt; and when they grow a little 
up, they arc ſo pleas'd with laborious Diver- 
Lo | | ſions, 
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ſions, that 2 cannot be frighten'd from them, | 
. even by beating; and this Deſire of being till. 
employ d about ſomewhat, grows in Propor- 
tion with ourſclves. Therefore we would n 
be contin'd to the ſweeteſt Sleep, even tho our 
Dreams were as pleaſing as thoſe of Endymion z. 
for if that were our Caſe, we ſhould think it the 
next to Death. But we likewiſe ſee that the moſt 
indolent, the moſt unaccountably lazy Perſons, 
often employ both their Mind and their Body: 
For when they arc not unavoidably cagag'd in 
Buſineſs, they call for Dice, or ſome other Di. 
verſion, and make up a Party in Converſation x 
and when they cannot enjoy the liberal Delights 
of Learning, they haunt * Aſſemblies and Ca- 
bals. Even the Brutes which we ſhut up as Petts, 
are impatient under their Confinement, tho they 
are better fed in it than if they were free; and 
long for their uſual Range and Freedom of rov- 
ing, which was given them by Nature. b 
THEREFORE there is no Man of a good natu- 
ral Spirit, or a liberal Education, who would 
enjoy Life, if it were upon the Terms of be- 
ing ſhut out from all Buſineſs, and be fed upon 
the molt. exquiſite Daintics. For they chuſe ei- 
ther to do ſomewhat in a private Capacity, or, 
if their Genius riſe higher, they apply to Mat- 
ters of Government, the Attainment of Honours, 
and the Poſſeſſion of Power; or elſe they de- 


* Aſſemblies and Cabali.] Orig. Circulus aliquos & ſeri-circulas 
conſectari. The Critics, as uſual, when there is the leaſt Doubt 

as to a Paſſage, have not ſaid a Word about the Meaning of this 
a whether it is as I have tranſlated it, or whether the 
Author did not mean, ** That ſuch Perſons, rather than be guite idle, 
mn  Krawl'd Circles and Semi-circles upon the W all,” I am uncertain. 
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dicate themſelves entirely to literary Studies. K 
Life like any of theſe is ſo far from being at- 
tended with Pleaſures, that it is ſubjected to 
Cares, Anxieties and Watchfulneſs. Without 
either courting Pleaſure or avoiding Toil, they 
ſeek to enjoy, by the Force of their Genius and 
Underſtanding, the beſt and the divine Part of 
Man: Nor all this time do they ever give over 
their attentive Reverence for the Reſearches of 
the Ancicnts, nor their Purſuit after new Diſ- 
coveries. As this Thirſt is inſatiable, they for- 
get all other Objects; while nothing that is poor, 
nothing that is mean, ever enters their Thoughts; 
and ſo great an Influence has ſuch Studies, over 
thoſe who apply to them, that even they who 
eſtabliſh an End of good 7 hings to be directed 
by Profit or Pleaſure, have been ſeen to ſpend 
their Whole Lives in the Contemplation and Exa- 
mination of the Properties of Nature. 
THEREFORE this, at leaſt, is plain, that we 
were born for a Life of Buſineſs ; but there are 
ſo many Degrees of Buſineſs, that the lefler 
are quite loſt in the greater. The greateſt, in 
m Opinion, and in that of the Philoſophers | 
, whoſe Doctrine we are now examining, lies in 
conſidering and underſtanding the Nature of the 
heavenly Bodies, and of thoſe Objects, which, 
tho' hid and conceal'd by Nature, yet are in- 
veſtigable by Reaſon. Next to this is Govern- 
ment, or a prudent, temperate, brave and equi- 
table Syſtem of civil Polity, together with the 
other Virtues and Habits which are the Reſult 
of Virtue; all which are comprehended under 


the Term of Hontfia, After we arc grown up, | 
Naturc 


eee ener hy 
Nature herſelf is our Guide to the Knowledge and 
Practice of thoſe Things. 

Fon all firſt Principles are but ſmall; but 

they increaſe in a gradual Progreſſion, otherwiſe 

the Object could not ſubſiſt. For there is a cer- 

tain Delicacy or Weakneſs in Infancy, which 


hinders it from diſtinguiſhing or acting in the 


beſt manner. The Light of thoſe two moſt de- 
firable Objects, Virtue and Happineſs, is late in 
it's Dawn, but our Comprehenſion of their Na- 
ture is much later. It was therefore nobly faid 
by Plato, That the Man was happy who, even 
in his old Age, was able to attain to Wiſdom, 
and to a juſt Way of Thinking. | 
Bur we have ſpoke enough of the primary - 
Advantages of Nature; let us now ſurvey what 
is of more Importance, and conſequential to them. 
Now Nature has ſo created and form'd the hu- 
man Body, that it has certain perfect Functions 
in it's Infancy, and reſerves others to be com · 
pleted in it's Progreſs in Life, without maki 
much Uſe of any foreign or adventitious Afſ- 
ſiſtance. In other Reſpects ſhe perfects the Soul 
in the ſame manner as ſhe does the Body : For 
ſhe has endued it with Senſation for the Percep- 
tion of proper Objects, ſo as to need little or 
no Aſſiſtance for adapting them to her Purpoſes. 
But ſhe has abandon d the moſt excellent and the 
nobleſt Quality in Man; for tho' ſhe has indued 
him with ſuch Intelligence as to be ſuſceptible - 
of every Virtue, and has, without any Learning, 
implanted in his Mind imperfect Ideas of the 
the nobleſt Objects, and, as it were, begun to 
teach and introduce us to the Principles which 
ts are. 
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are the Elements of , Virtue; yet as to Hirtue 
itſelf, her Cares extend no farther than: a little 
rude Eſſay. 
THEREFORE it belongs to us, 1 mean to o Phi 
 loſophy, to ſearch into the Conſequences of thoſe 
Principles which we receive from Nature, ſo as 
that we may attain the End we aim at, which 
is much more intriuſically deſirable than either 
the Senſes or the bodily Properties I have menti- 
ond: Nay, the Perfection of the Mind is incon- 
ceivabl greater than that of the Body. Therefore, 
all our Dignity, all our Admiration, all our En- 
deavours ought to be directed to Virtue, and it's 
correſpondent Duties: And all thoſe Objects, 
whether ideal or actually exiſting, come under 
the ſingle Denomination of the Honeſta. We 
ſhall ſoon examine into the Properties and Sig- 
nification of all thoſe Particulars, and into their 
ſeveral Powers and Natures. 


© An 


I preſent we are only to explain that the 
Honeſta, are deſirable from their own in- 
rrinkic Value, beſides being ſo from the Princi- 
ples of Self love. This may be prov'd from 
thoſe Mirrours of Nature, Boys: How eager are 
they in their Diſputes and Conteſts, how unwil- 
ling to accuſe themſelves, and how deſirous to 
be prais d; what Labours do they not undertake 
to be Leaders amongſt their Followers ; how 
grateful are they to thoſe who have ſervd them, 
and how eager to. expreſs this Gratitude ? But 


thoſe Paſſions are chiefly diſcoverable in dle 
c 
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bleſt Diſpoſitions, where the Honeſta are, as it 
were, faintly sketch'd out by Nature: But as Boys 
grow up, thoſe Sketches receive greater Expreſ- 
ſion, and when they come to Manhood there is 
no Man fo unlike himſelf as not to be ſhock'd 
by Turpitude, and pleas d with Floneſty : For is 
there a Man who does not hate a laſcivious, con- 
tumacious young Fellow, or who does not love 
Modeſty and Faithfulneſs, tho' they no way con- 

cern himſelf? Who does not hate Publius Nu- 
mitor of Fregelli, for his Treachery, tho” it was 
ſerviceable to Rome? Is there a Man who does 
not extol Codrus, the Preſerver of this City, and 
the Daughter of Erichtus ? Is there a Man who 
does not deteſt the Name of Tubullus, and reve- 
rence that of Ariſtides, even after Death? Can 
we forget how much we are affected when we 
hear or read of a pious, a friendly, or a gene- 
rous Action? But why do l ſpeak of us Remans, 
who arc born, train'd and educated to Glory and 
Dignity : For what Shouts do the Vulgar and the 
Rabblc ſet up in the Theatre, at the following 
Paſlage : 

I an Oreſtes, 
When his Friend ſteps in and ſays, 

Believe him not, Oreſtes is my Name : 


* But when they both together endeavour to unde- 
ceive 


* But, &c.] Orig. Cum autem etiam exitus ab utroque datur con- 
turbato erantique regi. I cannot for my Life underſtand the Mean- 
ing of the Commentators, by all calling out that this Paſſage is cor- 
rupted. Scaliger has made an ingenious Eſſay in his own Way to 
reconcile it by reading it Exitus utrigus datur a conturbato erantegue 
regi: Which might do did not Cicers's own Words do much _— 
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ccive the perplex'd and puzzled King, then it is that 
we wiſh they may live for ever together. When 
or where is this Scene repeated, without the 
loudeſt Applauſes of the Spectators? There is 
no Body who does not approve of and com- 
mend this Affection of the Mind, an Affection 

that is ſo far from ſecking Se Iutereſt,, that 
Self Intereſt is ſacrificed to Friendſhip. 6 
No r only Romances, but even true Hiſtories, 
eſpecially our own, are full of ſuch Inſtances. 
We choſe the moſt. virtuous Man for receiving 
the * [dean Goddeſs into our City: We have 
ſent Romans f to be Guardians to Kings: Our 
Generals has devoted their Lives for the Good 
of their Country: Our Conſuls put a Prince, 
our inveterate Enemy, upon his Guard againſt 
Poiſon, even when he was leading up his Army 
- againſt the Walls of our City. One of our Coun- 
try-women was found brave cnough to atone, 
by a voluntary Death, for the Violence brought 


But what ſurprizes me moſt is, M. L' Abb Regnier des Maralt, 
who has tranſlated this Paſſage into French, and has, at leaſt the 
Merit of being guilty of fewer Blunders than almoſt any of his 
Countrymen who have attempted any of our Author's Works: I 
Hy it is ſurprizing that this Gentleman ſhould tranſlate that Paſſage 
Lorſq” enſuit ils tuent tous deux le Tyran trouble & irrtſolu. | 
To me the Paſſage ſeems to be extremely clear. The two Friends 
by each of them endeavouring to paſs himſelf for Oreſtes, endea- 
voured dare exitum regi, to clear up the King's Doubts. Which 
their Conteſt was ſo far from doing, that it puzzled him ſtill far- 
ther. Then both of them defired to die, becauſe neither of them 
could make out their Pretenſions to be Oreſtes. See p. oz and 103. 
The Statue of Cybe/e brought into Rome by Scipio. 

+ To» be Guardians) We have an eminent Explanation of this 
Paſſage in a Silver Denarius of M. Lepidus. On one fide of it is 
the Figure of Egypt crown'd with Turrets with the Inſcription 
ALEXANDRIA, and on the other fide the following Inſcription, 
M. Ler1DuUs PONT, MAX, TUTOR REG, Ex. s. c. | | 
TD upon 


. 
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upon her Chaſtity. Another Noman kill'd his 
' own Daughter to preſerve her from a Rape; All 
which Inſtances, and a vaſt Number of others, 
wete undoubtedly ated upon the Principle of a 
Love for Virtue, and not upon that of Self. in- 
tereſt; and even our Commendation of them 

proceeds from no other Motive than the Honeſty 
F the Actions. 8 
© Havyins, in a few Words, laid open thoſe 
_ Circumſtances, without running into the Copi- 
_-ouſneſs of Expreſſion, in which I might have 
indulg'd myſelf, becauſe the Propoſitions I have 
laid down are quite indiſputable. We may cer- 
tainly conclude from the Premiſes, that every 
Virtue, and the Honeſtum, which is the Reſult 
of, and inherent to, all the Virtues, are intrin- 
-fically amiable : Bur in all the Kinds of that 
Honeſtum of which we are now ſpeaking, there 
is nothing ſo noble, nothing ſo diffuſive as the 
ſocial Connexions of Mankind with one an- 
other; the Communication of the civil Ad- + 
vantages of Life, and the Endearment that runs 
| thro' our Nature for all the human Species. This 
originally proceeds from that Affection which 
the procreating Being has for :t's Iſſue, and 
which links a whole Family together, by the con- 
jugal and parental Ties: This Affection gradu- 
ally communicares itſelf abroad, firſt to our Re- 
lations by Blood, then to thoſe by Marriage, 
then to Friends, then to Nezghbours, then to 
our, Conntrymen, and thoſe with whom we have 
any public Connexions of Duty or Friendſhip ; 
till it embraces all human Kind. The Aﬀec- 
tion of the Mind, which thus allots to every 
* 5 Perſon 
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Perſon his own Right, and generouſly and equi- 
tably preſerves thoſe Social Intercourſes, is call'd 


Fufice. To it are added Piety, Good nature, 


Liberality, Generoſity, Aﬀability, and their o- 
ther Siſter Virtues. And theſe are the Charac- 
teriſtics of Juſtice, but ſo as to be in common 
with the other Virtues. 
Fon as the Nature of Mankind poſſeſſes a cer 
tain innate Principle of civil Polity, called by 
the Greeks worilnn, the Agency of every Virtuc 
muſt have a Tendency to that Intercourſe and 
ſocial Endearment, which, as I have ſhewn, 
runs though the whole of the human Species, 
and Juſtice reciprocally affects thoſe Connections 
that ſhe may ground herſelf upon the Habits of 
the other Virtues; for Juſtice cannot be preſerved 
but by a Man of Courage and Wiſdom. The 
Honeſtum therefore is the Reſult. of this Com- 
bination, this Completion of all the Virtues; be- 
cauſe whatever is honeſt, is either Virtue itſelf, 
or the Effect of Virtue; and when human Life 
conforms itſelf in all thoſe. Reſpects, and pre- 
ſerves a Harmony with the Virtucs, then we arc 
to look upon it as being upright, honeſt, faith- 
ful, and agrecable to Nature. 

Tais Union and blending of the Virtues, 
however, is diſtinguiſhed by a certain philoſophi- 
cal way of Reaſoning; for when they are fo 
joined and connected that they all partake of 
one another, and arc inſeparable from one ano- 
ther, yet each of them has it's proper Function. 
Thus Courage diſcovers itſelf in Toils and Dan- 
gers; Temperance in neglecting Pleaſures; Pru- 
dence in diſtinguiſhing betwixt Things good and 

evi; 
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evil; Juſtice in iving every Man his own. 
As therefore all irtue contains a certain Con- 
cern, which is, as it were, foreign to ourſelves, 
and affects and embraces other Objects, it fol- 
lows from this, that our Friends, our Brothers, 
our Kinſmen, our Relations, our Fellow-Citizens; 
in torr, all the Individuals which make up 
Human Society, are endcar'd to us on their 
own Accounts; yet, at the ſame time, nothing 
of this kind conſtitutes any Part of the End or 
Ultimation of Good Things. 
Tus it happens, that there are two kinds of 
Things deſirable for their own ſakes; one of them 
conſif ſting in thoſe Objects which perfect that 
-Ultimation, and thoſe are either intellectual or 
bodily; but as to thoſe Objects that are Without 
our ſelves,” and are no Part either of our Under - 
ſtanding, or our Body, ſuch as Friends, Parents, 
Children, Kinſmen, and our Country itſelf 
they are indeed * dear to us; but that 
Endcarment is not of the ſame Nature with that 


of the Objects 1 laſt mentioned; nor can any 
Man ever arrive at Supreme Good, if thoſe Ob- 

jects, foreign to himſelf, however dear they may 
be to him, become neceſſary conſtituent Parts 
of that Good. 

. Bur, ay you, how can it agree with Truth, 
that all theſe Objects tend to Supreme Good, if 
neither Friends, Relations, or any of the other 
external Connections are conſtituent Parts of 

that Good? | will tell you how. Becaule all the 

Connections foreign to ourſelves are preſerved 

by thoſe Duties, which ariſe from the Nature of 

their reſpective Virtues; for the Practice 4. 
Friend - 
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Friendſhip, of filial and of civil Duty are eſtimable, 
becauſe the Diſcharge of ſuch Duties is the Re- 
ſult of moral. Fitneſs in Action, which has it's 
Foundation in tht Virtues. Theſe are the Prin- 
ciples which wiſe Men follow; but ſtill under the 
Direction of Nature. Now Men who are not 
perfect in Wiſdom, and yet are endued with an 
excellent Genius, are often ſpurr'd on by Glory, 
which has the Form and Reſemblance of the 
Honeſtum. Ah! could they have a complete 
View of that nobleſt, that moſt glorious of all 

Objects, perfect, conſummate Honeſty, what Ex- 
taſies would they feel, when it's very demblance 
gives them ſuch Raprures. 

Fon can we imagine any Man to be ſo much 
addicted to Senſuality, ſo much inflamed by Luſts, 
as to have as exquiſite a Taſte of Pleaſure in the En- 
| joymentofthoſeObjcs which he moſt eagerly co- 
vets, as the Elder Scipio had when he beat Hanni- 
bal, or the Younger when he deſtroyed Carthage. 
. Shew me the Man to whom the * Gambols upon 
* the 


1 Gambols 1 the Tyber. ] There is a _ Obſcurity i in the 
Original here. Some Copies read Tibertina Decurſio, ſome Diſſen- 
io, ſome Devectio, and ſome Diſcenſio. The Commentators have 
all of them taken Pains to ſhew, that this Expreſſion alludes to cer- 

tain Gambols and Feaſts held upon the Tyber ; and we are recom- 
- mended for this to Ovi Faſfti, lib. 6. whe; ſpeaking of the Ho- 
lidays ſet apart to Fortune, he ſays, 
Ite, deam læti fortes celebrate Duirites : 

In Tiberis ripa munera regis habet. 
Pars pede, pars etiam celeri decurrite cymba. 

Nec pudeat potos inde redire domum. 
Though this Paſſage ſays a great deal in favour of thoſe ho fix 
the Holiday mentioned. here to be that of Fortune, and in favour of 
the Word Decurſio; yet I cannot imagine that Cicero would ever 


| any mentioned a Periodical Day by that particular Expreſſion, 2 
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the Tyber upon that Occaſion gave ſuch Raptures as 
thoſe which Lucius Paulus felt when he brought 
his Royal Captive Perſes up the Game River. 
Ap now, my Lucius, treaſure in your 
Mind the Sublimity and Excellence of the Vir- 
tues: This will lead you to be perſuaded that 
thoſe Men who cnjoy them and a noble gene- 
rous Spirit at the ſame Time, are always happy. _ 
Such Men look upon all the Revolutions and 
Turns of Fortune to have but a flight ane 
weak Influence when put in competition with 
Virtue. For tho' tis true that thoſe Objects which 
we rank among Perſonal Goods, fill up the Mea- 
ſure of happy Life, yet ſtill, Life, without them, 
may be happy : Becauſe thoſe Acceſſions of Good 
Things are ſo ſmall and inconſiderable in the 
whole Atcount, that as the Brightneſs of the Stars 
is loſt in that of the Sun, ſo their Splendor is 
drown'd in that of Virtne. | 
Now as, conſiſtently with Truth, we admit 


ills Die. Any Man who knows Cicero's Manner and the Genius of 
his Language knows that he never uſes the Expreſſion i/o without 
a Reference to ſomewhat either expreſs'd or underſtood i 
before. It is in this natural eaſy Senſe that I have ventured to 
late it, and ſhall only recommend to my Readers the following very 
elegant Paſſage from Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. cap. 1. and beg he 
will compare it with the immediately preceding Words of Cicero. 
Piotentiæ Romanorum prior Scipio viam apernerat ; luxurie poſfte- 
rior . 4 . Quippe remoto Carthaginis metu ſublatagus 5 
uula non gradu ſed precipiti curſu, a virtute deſcitum, ad witia 
| tranſeurſum ; vetus diſciplina deſerta, nova inducta ; in ſomnum a 
wigiliis, ab armis ad woluptates, a negotiis in otium converſa civitas. 
I I ſhall beg leave to r Livy, who ſpeaking 
of the Vounger Scipio, lib. 30, ſays, 

Ip/e per * pacem minas uam victoria Italiam ufs non urbi- 


bus modo ad habendos honores ſed agreſtium etiam turba obfidente via, 
Romam pervenit : Triumphiſque omnium clariſſimo urbem eff in- 


{a that 


en,. 
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that Perſonal Circumſtances have but an incon- 
ſiderable Influence upon the Happineſs of Life, 
ſo on the other hand it would be going too far 
ſhould we ſay that they have none. For they who 
talk in this Manner ſeem to me to forget the 

Primary Objects of Nature, which they them- 


ſelves have laid down. Some Influence there- 


fore muſt be allowed them, but Care muſt be 
taken to ſettle it's Proportion. Now a Philoſo- 
pher who ſecks Sub/tance rather than Shew, nci- 
ther makes no Account of thoſe Things which 
the /ewy Philoſophers themſelves have admitted 
to be agreeable to Nature; and yet he allows 
Virtue to have ſo great Power, and Honeſty to 
have, as it were, ſuch deciſive Influence, that 
tho he does not take away from other Conſi- 
derations all Influence, yet he leaves them next 
to none. 
FTnus it is that the Philoſopher talks who does 
not deſpiſe all other Objects tor Virtue, alone, 
and yet raiſes the Glory of Virtue by it's own in- 
trinſic Merit. In ſhort, this is an Explanation of 
the full and conſummate Syſtem of Supreme Good. 


From this each Sect has endeavoured to ſnatch a a 


Part, and to adapt it to their own Doctrine. 


ARISTOTLE and Theophraſtus had ſe- 


verally and oft-times greatly Fas vo the intrinſic 
Worth of Learning. Herillus charm'd by this, 
thought proper to adopt it for his Supreme Good, 
and to maintain, that no other Obje& was de- 
ſtrable in itſelf. The Ancients have ſaid a great 
deal upon the Contempt and Neglect we ought 


to ſhew for external Circumſtances. Ariſto adopted 
this Doctrine; and deny d that any thing was 


either 
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either to be avoided or courted beſides Vices 


and Virtues. We enumerate Abſence of Pain 


amongſt thoſe Things which arc agreeable to Na- 
ture; and Hieronymus has therefore ſet it up as 


Supreme Good. As to Callipho: and Diodorus 


who came after him, one of them was an Ad- 
mirer of Pleaſure, and the other of the Abſence 
of Pain, but ncither of them could do without 
Honeſty, which our Sect has fo nobly diſtinguiſhed. 
E EN the Senſualiſts themſelves have their Sub- 
terfuges, and talk the Sun down with the Praiſes 
of Virtue. Tho they make Pleaſure the firſt 
Object of Deſire, yet they tell us that Cuſtom 
becoming, as it were, a ſecond Nature, ſhe im- 
pells us to many Actions without the leaſt View 
to Pleaſure. Laſtly come the Hoics, who have 
not brought this or that Maxim but the Whole 
of our Philoſophy into their own Syſtem 3 and as 
Thieves tale the Marks out of the Goods they 
have pilfer'd, ſo, the Stoics while they make uſe 
of our Sentiments, alter our Terms, which are, 
as it were, the Marks of Things. Thus our 
Syſtem alone remains worthy of the Tngenions, 


worthy of the Learned, worthy of the Emment, 


worthy of Princes and worthy of Monarchs. 
- Havins ſaid thus much he made a ſhort 
Pauſe; Well, continued he, do you think I have 
made a proper uſe of the Right you gave me of 
entertaining your Ears. Nay, Piſo, reply d J. 
as at other times, ſo to Day you diſcover ſuch 
Knowledge of thoſe Points, that had we /fi{/ the 


Opportunity of Hearing you, I own we ſhould not 


be much at a Loſs for the Greeks. And what pleaſes 
me moſt is, that I remember. your Maſter, that 
1 2 excellent 


* 
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Nencellent᷑ Peripatetic, Staſeas, of Naples, treated 
thoſe Topics in ſomewhat a different Manner; 
for he agreed with thoſe who allowed great In- 
fluence to proſperous or adverſe Fortune, and to 
Perſonal Goods and Evils. Lou are in the right, 
an ſewer d Piſo; but our Friend Antiochus treats 
of thoſe Points with greater Perſpicuity and 
Strength than Staſcas did; tho it is not ſo much 
your Approbation I ſeek after, as that of our 
Friend Cicero here, whom I want to inveigle 
from your Doctrine. era es 1 
As for me, replies Lucius, I am very much 
of your Opinion, and I believe ſo is my Brother. 
Well then, ſays Piſo, will you give the young 
Gentleman leave; or do you chuſe he ſhould 
ſtudy Points in which he ſhall be wondrous wiſe 
and yet know nothing of the Matter. Nay, an- 
'fwered J, he has my Leave; but don't you re- 
member that I may be ſuffered to approve of what 
you have been ſaying; for who can help approv- 
ing thoſe Things which appear probable to him- 
ſelf. Yes, reply'd Piſo, but how can a Man ap- 
prove a Thing of which he has no Perception, 
no Comprehenſion, no Knowledge. Then I told 
him: The Difference betwixt us, Piſo, is not ſo 
great; for there is no other Reaſon for my main- 
taining that we can have no adequate Perception 
of any thing, but becauſe the Sreics have ſo ex- 
plain'd the Power of Perception, as to aſſert that 
we can perceive nothing beſides a Propoſition 
Which is ſo ſelf-evidently true, that it cannot 
be falſe. My Difference upon this Head there- 
fore is only with the S7ozcs; for I have none 
| With the Peripatetics; but enough of this, for 
Ee | ” 
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it may bring us into a very long wrangling 
Tuenx is one Propoſition which I think you 
dropp'd a little too haſtily, that the Wiſe are 
always have : I don't know how you came to 
touch ſo {lightly upon this Point, unleſs it was 
becauſe (as I am afraid is the Caſe) that the 
Doctrine of Theophraſtus, as to Fortune, Pain, 
and bodily Torment, which he thinks utterly 
irreconcilcable to the * of Life, is true: 
For it ſeems to be a ſtrong Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe that a Man may be happy, and at the 
ſame time overwhelm'd with Variety of Evils; 
at leaſt, I own, I am at a loſs how to reconcile 
them. Then Pia ask d me; Whether do you 
agrec in taking from Virtue that Influence which 
can of itſelf command the. Happineſs of 1 8 
or, admitting this, do you deny that Perſons 
can be happy who at the ſame time are in Yo 
. ſefſion of Virtue, and yet are perſecuted with 
Ewvils? For my part, reply'd I, I am for giving 
Virtue all the Influence you pleaſe 3 how exten- 
ſive it may be, we ſhall examine at another 
Time: But let us at preſcnt enquire whether, 
admitting ſomewhat that is independant of Vir- 
tue amongſt Good Things, the Influence of Vir-- 
tue can be ſo very powerful? | 
Wur, an/wer' d Piſo, if with the Hoics you 
ſay, that the Preſence of Virtue alone is ſufficient 
to make Life happy, you then agree with: the 
Peripatetics; for the Szoics call thoſe Circum- 
ſtances harſh, troubleſome, deteſtable, and ſhock- 
ing to Nature; which they dare not venture to 
term Euils. We call the ſame Circumſtances 
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 Evtvils, but ſmall and inconſiderable ones. There- 
fore, if a Man can be happy when in thoſe 
ſhocking, troubleſome Circumſtances, he may 
likewiſe be ſo when under thoſe /{zght Evils. 
If there is, interrupted I, a Man in the World 

who knows where the Streſs of an Argument 
lies, it is Pz/o; therefore, Sir, I beg your At. 
tention, for it may be my own Fault that you 
don't thoroughly comprehend my Queſtion. I 
am all attention, anſcwer d he, and expect you 
will anſwer my Queſtions in your tun. 

My Anſwer, reply'd J, will be, That I am 
not now cxamining into all the efficient Power 
of Virtue, but into the Conſiſtency. or Incon- 
ſiſtency of a Doctrine. How can that be 

Becauſe, when Zeno, anſwer'd J, deliver'd as 

an Oracle this pompous Maxim, That Virtue 

was ſufficient of itſelf to make Life happy 

When it was ask'd him, how this could be? he 

told them, that zhere is no other Good beſides 

the Honeſtum. I don't now examine how true 

this Maxim is, I am only obſerving how very 
well his 'whole Doctrine hangs together. 

Nay, Epicurus admitted that the wiſe Man 
was always happy; for he ſometimes emerg'd 
out of Senſualiſim; he even told us that à Per- 
ſon under the Extremity of Torment might cry 

out, How eaſy, how mdifferent, all this is to 


me] But I don't now diſpute it with Epicurus, 5 
hence Nature has attain'd to ſo much Influence 
over our Happineſs; I am only inſiſting that he 
did not underſtand how to ſupport his own Ar- 
gument, when he faid that Pain was the great- 
e Evil. ——Now this is my very Plea againſt | 
| you; 0 
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you; you maintain the ſame Things to be Go? 
and Evils, which they maintain who never (as 
the Saying is) ſaw ſo much as the Shadow of a 
Philoſopher; I mean Health, Strength, Stature, 
Beauty, nay, well-par'd N. alls, Deformity, 
Diſeaſe, Weakneſs, Calamities. 

| Now, as to thoſe external Circumſtances, tis 
true, you ſay but very little; but as you admit 
them to be bodily Goods, you no doubt place 
their Co-efhcicnts (ſuch as Friends, Children, 
Relations, Riches, Honours, Wealth) amongſt 
Goods likewiſe. Remember I am ſaying no- 
thing againſt this Doctrine; bur if the Clrcum- 
ſtances which may happen to a wiſe Man 

be Evzils, then it is plain that Wiſdom is not 

the ſole E ficient of Happineſs. Nay, anſwer'd. 

Piſo, I grant you not of Supreme Happineſs, 
but of Poſitive Happineſs, and that is ho | 
.1 obſerv'd, repiy 7 that you advanced the 
ſame ching ſome time ago, and I know our 
Friend Antiochus uſcs to maintain it too. But 
what can be more abſurd than to ſay, that 4 
Man can be happy, without being /i ufficiently 
happy. Now, in whatever is enough, all that 
is over is too much; nobody can be foo happys 
therefore ne can be re than the * 
» Man. 
By your way of Reaſoning, ere my 
Friend, Q. Metellus, who left three Sons (who 
had been Il of them Conluls, and one of them 
had triumph'd and been Cenſor, with a fourth 
who had been Prætor) all in good Health, 
whilc he himiclt had been Conſul, Cenſos | 
T 4 | Augur, 
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Augur, and had triumph'd; Q. Metellus, I ſay, 
tho a wiſe Man, was no happier than Regulus, 


another wiſe Man, who, being in the Power 


of his Enemies, Was murder d by Hunger and 


Watching. 
Way, "reply 4 I, do you put that Queſtion to 
me? put it to the S7zozcs. And what Anſwer 


will they make? arſwer'd Piſo. Why, that 


Metellus was not a whit more happy than Re- 
gulus. Then, ſaid he, we can go no farther 
with them. But we are ſtraggling from our 
Subject, reply d J. For I tell you again, I don't 
now examine who is in the right, but what 


each of them can ſay conſiſtently with their own 


Principles. I wiſh the Stoics could be brought 


to admit that one Man is happier than another, 
then you would fee. their whole Syſtem ruin d 


at once. For, as they place Good in Virtue and 


the Honeſtum alone, and as they allow of no 


Acceſſion to either, and maintain it to be the 


Sole Good; whoever enjoys it muſt neceſſarily 
be happy, ſince the ſole Efficient of Happineſs 


can admit of no Addition. Then how can one 
Man be happier than another? Don't you per- 


ceive how all this chimes together? And by 
Heavens! (for I will ſpeak what I think) there 


is a prodigious Conſiſtency in all they teach; 
their Concluſions anſwer to their Premiſes, the 
middle Propoſitions to both, and every Part 


agrees with another. They foreſee all Conſc- 


quences and all Objections. In Gcometry, when 
you admit the firſt Axioms, you admit the 


Whole. If you once grant that there is no Gt 


but 


but the Honeſtum, you mult grant that the Hap- 
pineſs of Life conſiſts in Virtue alone. The 
Reverſe holds the ſame ; admit one Propoſition, 
you admit another; but it is not ſo with your 
Iuxxx are three kinds of Good Things: You 
then hurry along till you come to the End, and 
there you ſtick in the Mire; for what you want 
to teach is, That 4 wiſe Man can be in want 
of nothing that makes Life 27 A noble 
Maxim, worthy Socrates and too! I. 
replies he, will venture to maintain it. That 
you can't, /aid 1, without untying the followin 
Knot of Reaſoning : If Poverty is an Evil, 
n Beggar, tho a wiſe Man, can be happy z 
(now Zeus ventur'd to pronounce ſuch a Beg- 
gar not only happy, but rich;) Pain is an & vil, 
then a Man who is fix d to the Croſs cannot be 
happy ; Children arc Bleſſmgs, then to be child- 
leſs is a Calamity; the living in one's native 
Country is a Good, then Baniſhment is an Evil; 
Health is a Good, then Sickneſs is an Evil; 
| Soundneſs of Limbs is a Good, then to'be 8 
Cripple is an Evil; the Clearneſs of Sight is a 
Good, then Blindneſs is an Evil. Though all 
thoſe Evils ſeparatcly may be render'd ſome- 
what lighter by means of your conſolatory Doc- 
trine, yet what Man is able to ſupport them all 
at once? Suppoſing a Man to be blind, maim'd, 
deſperately ſick, baniſ d, childleſs, a Beggar, 
and upon the Rack, how will Zeno term ſuch 
a Man? Why happy, nay, ſupremely happy: For, 
ſays he, I have all along taught, that there is 
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282 Concerning the Ends of Things 
no * Progreſſion towards HTappineſs, as there 

is towards it's efficient Yirtue. 
 .SUPREMELY happy, ſay you? That is 
incredible. Then what ſay you? That he 4s 
happy? Is this credible? For if we are to appeal 
to the common Senſe of Mankind, you never 
can prove ſuch a Man to be happy. If to the 
thinking Few, . one Part of them perhaps will 
doubt whether Virtue has ſo much Power as 
that a virtuous Man ſhall be happy even in Pha- 
Haris's Bull. But the other Part will make no 
manner of Doubt that the Stoics ſpeak conſiſt- 
ently, and you inconſiſtently. So then, ſays 
Piſo, Theophraſtus hits your Fancy in his Book 
upon the Happineſs of Life. But this is a Di- 
greſſion from what we propole.------But that we 
may digreſs no farther, I tell you flatly, Piſo, 
reply'd I, that it does, if the Circumſtances 1 
have named are Evils. 

- Don'r they appear to be Evils to you? /, 
the other. then told him, You now put a 
Queſtion to me, which, in whatever Manner I 
anſwer; you will be equally embarraſs'd. In 
what Manner? ——Becaule, if they are Evzls, 
the Man who experiences them cannot be Happy; 
if they are not Evzls, then down goes the whole 
| Peripatetic Syſtem. I ſee your Drift, replies 
he, with a Smile, you are afraid that | carry off 
a Pupil from you. With all my Heart, /azd J, 


V Progreſſion towards Happineſs] The Original here is not very 
eaſily underſtood. Gradus iſtam rem non habere quam Virtutem. 
Now ſhould we tranſlate Gradus, Degrees, we ſhould bring our 
Author into an Inconſiſtency; for the Stoics admitted of no De- 


 grees in Virtue, though they did of a Progreion towards it. it 
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if he has a mind; for if he is with you, he is 
with me. | TSHR „ 

TukEN, reſum d Piſo, hear me, Lucius; for 
it is to you I am to direct my Diſcourſe. The 
whole Influence * of Philoſophy, as Theophraſius 
ſays, conſiſts in the Attainment. of Happineſs in 


Life; for all of us are fired with a Paſlion for 


Happineſs. In this your Brother and I are agreed 
therefore what we are now to conſider is, whe- 
ther Philoſophy can beſtow this? It promiſes 
fairly, that is certain; to what Purpoſe elſe did 
Plato travel all over Egypt, that he might be 
inſtructed by barbarous Prieſts in Numbers and 
Aſtronomy? Why did he afterwards repair to 
Archytas at Tarentum? Why to the other Pytha+ 
goreans at Locris, I mean Echecrates, Timæus 
and Acrio, but with a View of adding the Pyrha- 
gorean to the Socratic Philoſophy, of which he 
had made himſelf entirely Maſter, and of learn- 
ing that Doctrine which Socrates had rejected? 
Why did Pythagoras himſelf travel over Egypt, 

and viſit the Perſian Magi? Why did he com- 
paſs on Foot ſuch Tracts of barbarous Regions? 
And why fail over ſo many Seas? Why did De- 
mocritus do the ſame, and go ſo far (tho' whe- 
ther this is true or not, we are at a Loſs'to 
know) as to deprive himſelf of the Uſe of his 
Eyes? But one thing is certain, that he neglected 
his private Concerns, that his Mind might be 

diverted as little as poſſible from it's Contempla- 
tions. He left his Lands uncultivated; e 
what was he in ſearch of but Happineſs in Life ? 


on Of Philo/ophy,] I have here made a ſmall, but I hope a 
conliſtent 9 999 4 Reading. ws + 
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ing, 
Suppoſing he had thought it conſiſted in the 
Knowledge of Things, then he wanted to attain 
Serenity of Mind, from his deep Reſearches into 
Nature; for he reckon'd this Serenity, which he 
rerm'd «pz, and frequently aJzpEre (that is, a 
Mind free from Terror) to be Supreme Good. 
Bu r though theſe Sentiments were noble, yet 
they had not yet received their Poliſß; becauſe 
* his Rules were few, and thoſe, concerning * Vir- 
tue at leaſt, not very clear; for it was after his 
Time that Socrates began to examine that Point 
in this City; and then theſe Queſtions were 
brought into this Place; nor was there ever the 
leaſt Doubt that all the Hopes of living well, 
and likewiſe of living happily, conſiſted in Vir- 
tue. After Zeno had learned this Doctrine from 
our Sect, he did as Lawyers do by their Cauſes, 
he treated the ſame Subject in a different Form. 
This is what you now approve in him; for he, 
by changing the Denominations of Things, a- 
voids the Imputation of Inconſiſtency, to which 
we are liable. He maintains that the Life of a 
Metellus is no happier than that of a Regulus; 
but that it is preferable to it; that it is no 
more deſirable, but that it is more eligible; and 
that if it were left to a Man's Choice, he ought 
to chuſẽ the Life of Metellus, and avoid that of 
. Regulus. What he calls preferable and eligible, 


® Virtue at leaſt,] Orig. Pauca enim, neque ea ipſa cuncleate 
ab bac, de Virtute quiDbEN dida. Few People attend to the 
Senſe in which our Author moſt commonly underſtands the Word 
guidem ; and this ſeems to have lead all the Tranſlators and Com- 
+ _ mentators upon this Paſſage into a Miſtake, as if Cicero had ſaid, 
; Aud indeed the few Precepts Democritus has left as to Virtue, are 
not not very clear, , 3 


Doo and Evil, 28s 
I call more happy, without allowing one Grain 
more of Influence to ſuch a Life than the Stores 
do. 2 1 | 


WHERE is the Difference betwixt us? Only 


I make uſe of common Terms to expteſs com- 
mon Objects, and they ſay the ſame things as I 


do, but are at Pains to expreſs them in an un- 


common Manner. Thus, as there is always 
ſome one or other who calls out for an Inter- 
preter, that he may treat with the Senate, ſo 
we muſt hear the Srozcs with the Help of an 
Interpreter. I call whatever is agreeable to Na. 
ture, Good; and whatever is the contrary, Evil 


and not only I, but you, Chry/eppus, define it 
the ſame Way in the Forum, at your Houſe, 


* but not in the School. But how! Are Philo- 
ſophers to talk upon the Qualities of Things in 
a different Manner from all the reſt of Mankind? 
Are the Learned and Unlearned to have different 
Languages? But while the Learned are agreed up- 
on the Quality of each Object, if they were plain 
Men, they would ſpeak in plain Terms: How- 
ever, let them coin new Terms as they pleaſe, 
they can never alter the Nature of Things. 

Bur, that you may have no farther Occaſion 
to ſay that I digreſs from my Purpoſe, I will 
now come to the Charge of Inconſiſtency. 


This, according to you, lies in Fords ; but, ac- 


_ cording to me, in Things. This you will own, 
if we once lay it down as an indiſputable Maxim, 
in which the beſt Srozcs join with us, that the 

Weight of all other Conſiderations, if put in the 


* But not in the School.) I entirely agree with Las biss in his 


Balance 
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286 Concerning the Ends of Things 
Balance with Virtue, would be as nothing; fo 
great is it's Power. Now I call thoſe things 
Goods which the Stoics term Advantages, Ele- 
gibles, Preferables, and define as containing a 
certain Degree of Value; but in what Propor- 
tion they are Goods, or if Deſirables, how much 
they are deſirable, 1 don't determine ; while the 
Stoics term them by various other Names, ſome 
of them new and forged, ſuch as Preferables 
and Nejectibles, and ſome of them expreſling 
the ſame thing. Now where is the Difference 
whether you deſire or chuſe? For my own Part, 
I think an Object which is choſen, and diſtin- 
guiſhd by Election, has the Preference. Upon 
the whole, I mean no more by deſrrable, than 
you mean by eligible; nor put a greater Value 
upon thoſe Objects, which I call Goods, than 
you do upon thoſe you term Preferables. It 
neceſſarily follows, that all thoſe Qualities muſt 
be loſt and diſappear in the Radiance of Virtue, 
which is, as it were, the Jun of Life. 
Bur, ay you, where there is any Evil in a 
Life, ſuch a Life cannot be happy. You may 
as well ſay, that Corn, though full ear'd and 
ripe, is naught, becauſe you ſee a Weed in it; and 
that the moſt gainful Trade muſt be on the loſing 
Hand, becauſc there is a bad Debt amongſt im- 
menſe Returns. Does not this Way of Reaſon- 
ing hold in every Part of Life? And are we not 
to form our judgment upon the Whole from 
the greateſt Part? I will therefore venture to call 
the other Objects, which are agreeable to Na- 
ture, Goods, without cheating them of their 
old Appcllation in hunting after any new _ 
0 


* * 


As to the Excellency of Virtue over all, I will 
place it, as it were, in the oppoſite Scale. | 
- Tar1s Scale, believe me, * will weigh down 
the Earth and Seas; for the //hole has it's 
Denomination always from that Property which 
is moſt predominant and moſt diffuſive in it. 
When we ſay ſuch a Man is a chearful Perſon, 
will it follow that becauſe that Perſon has in 
his Life known; one uncaſy Hour, that he is 
not chearful. Lucullus ſaid that M. Craſſus was 
ſeen to laugh once in his Life; and yet, conte- 
nued he, he never, for, all that, was one whit leſs 
worthy the Epithet of «yaars, People call Po- 
Iycrates of Samos, happy; no Accident ever 
happened to crois his Will, excepting his throw- 
ing his beloved Ring into the Sea. Did this 
ſingle Accident render him unhappy ? He was 
happy again, when his Ring was found in the 
Belly of the Fiſh. Now Polycrates, as he was 
a Tyrant, muſt neceſſarily have been a Fool, 
therctore it was impoſlible he ſhould ever be 
happy. If he was wiſe, then he was not miſe⸗ 
rable, even when he was ſtretch'd upon the 
Croſs by Oroetes, who was Præfect to Da- 
rius. . 

Bur a Wiſe Man may be beſet by numberleſs 
Evils. No doubt he may; but then thoſe Evils are 


Mill weigh down) The Reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that 
our Author, as he takes his Figure from Homer, has, like Homer, 


ſuppoſed the Excellency to preponderate, not by ſinking, as the 
ing that 
he 


| heavieft things do, when put into a Scale againſt any 
is lighter ; but by riſing up. We are likewiſe to conſider 
is at preſent doing no more than explaining the Notions of the 
Greek Peripatetics, eſpecially Plate, with whom this Figure is very 


quite 
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2238 Concerning the Ends of Things b 
quite loſt in the Greatneſs of Virtue. Will yon 
not ſuffer the Peripatetics to ſay, that the. i 
Lives of all worthy Men, that is, of all viſe 3 
Men, of all Men who are adorn'd with every 
kind of Virtue, have, upon the whole, more of 
" Happineſs than of Miſery ? Who maintain this? 
The Stoics? By no means. But they meaſure 
every thing by Pleaſure and Pain, and call out 
that the wiſe Man has always more Objects be- 
fore him of Deſire than of Averſion. As they 
therefore, who maintain that Virtue without 
Pleaſure is not worth the wagging of one's Ein- 
ger, allow ſo great Influence to Virtue, how are 
we to behave, who maintain that the ſmalleſt 
Excellency of the Underſtanding is ſo much 
preferable to all bodily Goods as not to leave 
them in Sight? For none of us will venture to 
ſay, that a wiſe Man may fall into ſuch Miſery, 
as, if it were in his Power to make the Bargain, 
to renounce Virtue for ever, upon Condition 
of being free from all Pain. None of our Sect, 
who are not aſhamed to call thoſe things Goods 
which the Ctoics call Troubleſome, will affirm 
that it is better to commit a ſcandalous Action, 
if attended by Pleaſure, than a virtuous one, if 
attended by Pain. POT e 5 
Wx think that Dionyſius of Heraclea verx 
baſely abandoned the Sroics, becauſe he had a 
Rheum in his Eyes; and yet Zeno never taught 
any body how to bear with Pain without being 7 
pain d. He had indeed heard, but never had 1 
* learn'd this Maxim, that Pain was not an Evil, 1 
n becauſe it is not Turpitude, and that a Man 
5 might beat with it. Had Dionyſius been a Pe- 
FEY | ripatetic, 6, 


9 9 . : 
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. ripatetic, I am perſuaded: that he would have 
continued with his Sect, becauſe they admit 
Pain to be an Evil; but their Rules how to bear 
it with Courage are the ſame with thoſe of the 

Sfoics. And your Friend Arceſilas, though he 
Was a little too obſtinate in Diſputation, was of 
our Sect; for he was Diſciple to Polemo. When 
he was rack d with the Gout, he was viſited by 
Epicurus's Friend Carneades, who was very 
much dejected when he left him. Heartee, 
Friend, ſaid Arceſilas, ſtay a little; there is no 
Communication betwixt THIs and THIs, ſhew- 
ing him his Feet and his Breaſt. But till he 
would have choſen to be free of his Pain. 
TuuIsõ, therefore, is our Syſtem, which to you 
| Feems to be inconſiſtent; as it maintains that 

there is ſo much divine Excellency in Virtue, 
that where ſhe reſides, and when any glorious, 
any nobly virtuous Action is to be undertaken 
and perform'd, there may be Trouble and Diffi- 
culty, but never can there be Miſery or Wretch- 
edneß. I will venture to affirm, that all wiſe 
Men are always happy; but yet that one Man 

may be happier than another. Maintain, fortify 
yourſelf, Piſo, in this Poſt, anſwer'd J, and if 
you can but preſerve it, not only my Friend 
Cicero, but myſelf will be your Proſelytes. 

For my Part, /ays Quintus, I think it is ſuffi- 
ciently guarded ; and I am very glad this Philo- 
ſophy, whoſe Moveables I before valued more 
than the real Eſtates of others, and which ſcem'd 
to me to be rich enough to furniſh me with 
whatever I wanted in the Courſe of my Studies: 
I ſay, I am overjoy'd that this Philoſophy is 
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2 Jo C oncerning "the Ende of Things, &c 


Found more acute than the other; a Property 
"which ſome People deny'd it. Not more' acute 
than outs, ſaid Pomponius, with a Foke ; but 
"by Heavens I love your Diſcourſe, for you have 
expreſs d what I thought was impoſſible to ex- 
pteſs in Latin, and as plainly and properly As if 
deliverd by the Greeks themſelves; * But it is 
time, if you think good of it, to return to Town 
with me. Upon this, we thought we had had 
enough of iſp ROY, and we ad journed to 
"Pomponiut's Lodging. OTE ER 
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Cicnro to Vanro Heal. 


Ho' even the Pe ple, 0 nleſs 
AT be they are work d up into a Fer- 
ment, never uſe to be import 
nate for a Gratuity, even when promis'd 
them; yet ſo ſtrong is my Expectation of 
your Promiſe, that I put you in mind, but 
without importuning you. However, I 
have already ſent you four Memoran- 
dums, and thoſe none of the moſt mo- 
deſt; for, I dare ſay, you are no Stranger 
to the Aﬀurance of the later Academy. 
Now, from the very Heart of it, I diſ- 
patched to you thoſe Meflengers, and I' 
am apprehenſive that hey may dun you; 
but, I aſſure you, my Charge to them 
was only to give you the Hint. I had 
for a long time been in Expectation, and 
tos U 3 reſtrain'd 
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DEDICATION. 

reflrain'd myſelf from writing to you, 
before I had received ſamewhat from 
you, which 1 might repay in the like 
Commodity: * But as you was a little 
iow,” which Jam apt to attribute to your 
Correctneſi, in the Performance of this, 
I could no longer keep myſelf from ex- 


preſſing, in that manner of writing of 


which I am moſt capable, the Union 


that ſubſiſts both 3 in our e and; 80 
fections. r 


Fon this Ws: I have' coin'd a Con 
verſation betwixt us, along with Pompo- 
nius, in the + Cumanum: I have made 
you defend the Doctrine of 5 Antiochus, 
with which I thought you was beſt 
pleaſed ; I defend 1275 of Philo. I ima- 


gine, when you read this, that you will 
be i d at my introducing a Con- 


* It appears that Varro had promis'd to dedi cate ſome of 
his Works to Cicero; which, from ſo great a Man and Scho- 
lar as Jarre, did not a little ſooth the Vanity of our Author; 
and this Letter is a Proof of the Impatience with which he 


expected the Performance of his F ciend's Promiſe. 


+ This Place was famous for the Villas of the 22 


and Great Men of Rome in the Days of Cicero. 


+ This is the ſame Autiochus mention'd in the Treatiſe ds 
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DE DTC. TION, 


verſation betwixt us which never paſs'd 2 
but you know the Humour of Dialogue- 
Writ arr Hereafter, my Friend, we. 

you pleaſe, have a great deal of 
Tall together relating to pt: — ; this 
may be with the lateſt; but we are to 
attribute that to the late Diſtreſſes of our 
Country. This is a Duty we are bound 
to in our private Stations; and indeed I 
wiſh that the Public might (I will not 
ſay be ſo happy, but) be ſo well ſettled, 
as that we might have Opportunities of 
a mutual Intercourſe in thoſe Studies; 
tho' even, in ſuch an Event, my Buſi- 
neſs would employ me in other laudable 
Cares and Exerciſes. But, at ent, 
what but thoſe Studies can e Life 
worthy the enduring? To me, with 
them Life is 7 A without them 
it would be intolerable. But this we will 


talk over again and again when we meet. 


* We: are to attribute] Orig. Sed, orum temporums 
fortuna Reipublice, cauſam final; Ur oth muſt be own'd 
to be a very dark Expre Perhaps Cicero meant it 
ſhould he ſo ; for * * Maſter of Rome. I have 
tranſlated it differently from all other Commentators and 
Tranſlators ; which I would not have done, had their Mean- 
ing; been reconcileable to common Senſe, 


U 4 I wich 


noval and your Purchaſe, « 4. I approve 


of your Conduct in all that Aﬀai 
neee, | 


25 2 Renovo and jor Pardo] Fad had juſt bought a 
ehe, to 9 he had retired for the Conveni- 
11 28 5 e 
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s! lately was at Cumanum, and my 
Friend Atticus along with me, M. 
_— N = Larro ſent us word that he had 
come from Rome the Evening be- 
fore; and that, if he had not been 
fatigued with his Journey, he would immedi- 
ately have paid us a Viſit, We no ſooner heard 
this, than we reſolv'd to loſe no Time in wait- 
ing upon a Man with whom we were connect- 
ed by the Similarity of Studies, and a long- 
_ ſtanding Friendſhip. We therefore inſtantly ſet 
out for his Seat; and when we had got within 
a little way of it, we perceiv d him meeting us. 
Aſter a friendly Embrace, and ſtopping for ſome 

Time, we carry'd him back to his own VI * 
T 


Ar firſt he was reſervd, and ot ſpoke "T'60 
we enquir d of him the News at Rome; No 
more of that, I beſcech you, interrupts Atticus; 
don't talk upon Matters which we can't hear 
with Pleaſure; rather ask our Friend whether 
he has any News as to himſelf — Sure Varro's 
Muſes have been ſilent longer than uſual; yet 
I can't think he has been idle, but rather that 
he conccals what he writes. That js far from 
being my Caſe, anſwer'd Varro; for F can't 
think a Man to be in his Senſes who writes 
what he wants to keep ſecret: But I have in 
hand * a great Work; for I have long propos'd 
ta addreſs ſome what to my Friend here (mean- 
ing myſelf) that fhall be of ſome Importance, 
| and come from mo with all the — I can 

t 
War that, edly'd FI is what 1 have long 
waited for, Furro, yet 1 never have ventur'd to 
import une you for it; for I underſtood by our 

Friend F Libo, whoſe Affection for us you 
know (becauſe we can conceal nothing of that 
kind) that you have not dropp'd your Deſign, 
but that you are giving it the higheſt Finiſhing, 
without ever laying it aſide. Now it never 
came into my Thoughts to. ſollicit you before 
this Time; but now "that I have begun to com- 
mit to Writing thoſe Subjects that once We 


2 This probabl y was his Treatiſe de Lingua Lativa, of which 

* part ſtill remains. 

+ This Gentleman was a Man of Letters, and a Patron of 
Varro's ; he commanded a Fleet upon the Coaſt of Liburnuw 
and WO 2227 the Civil Warn, 4 for Pompey. 
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MN. Turrrivs Cricrno 299 
learned together, and to enrich the Latin Lan- 
guage with the old Sacratic Philoſophy, give 
me leave to ask you, why, amidſt the great 
Variety of your Writings, you omit this kind 3 
eſpecially as you ſo much excel in it, and it is 
a Study and a Syſtem which has ſo great a Su- 
periority over all other Arts and Science??? 

You put a Queſtion to me now, reply'd my 
Friend, which I have long thought of and de- 
bated within myſelf; therefore I will anſwer 
you, without the leaſt Heſitation, in Terms 
which I have in great Readineſs, ſince, as I have 

told you, I have long and often conſider d this 
Point: Therefore, when LſawPhilolophy treated of 
with the greatcſt Accuracy in the Greek Tongue, 
I concluded that ſuch of our Countrymen who 

loved that Study, and were Maſters. of the 
Greek, would chuſe it rather in Greek than in 
Latin; but thoſe who diſlik d the Greek Arts 
and Sciences, would never mind thoſe Studies 
which they could not underſtand without Greek 
Learning: Upon the whole, I did not care to 
compoſe what the Unlearned could not under- 
ſtand, and the Learned would not chuſe to 
read. Co a 

No you may yourſelf be ſenſible of this; 
for you know we cannot, like * Amafanivs or 
Rabirins, without ſtudying any one Art, diſpute 
upon obvious Subjects in our Mother- Tongue. 
They make uſe neither of Definitions nor Di- 
viſions; they draw no Concluſion from a perti- 

® Theſe were two indifferent Authors, who had enter d the Lifts 
in favour of the Epicurean Philoſophy.  * - 1 


0 * 1 9 


nent 


\ 


as , 


$66 The Academical Treaiſes ir 1 
nent Queſtion ; in ſhort, they have no notion WE 7; 
any Ar requir'd, either in Eloquence or Diſpu- 
tation. But ue have ſuch Veneration for the 
Rules both of Logicians and Orators (becauſe 
our Sect thinks * that the Power of both is 
Virtuc) that we are oblig'd to follow their Laws 
and Terms, tho' they are quite new. Now, as 
I faid before; the Learned will have Recourſe for 
them to the Greeks, and the Unletter'd will not 
be tutor d into them, at leaſt by us, ſo that all our 
Labour is vain. ; 
Now, as to Phyſics, if I follow'd Epicurus, 
that is Democritus, I could write as plain as 
Amafanius: For where is the mighty Difficulty, 
after you take away the efficient Cauſes, to talk 
about the fortuitous Concourſe of Corpuſcles, 
for ſo he calls Atoms] You know that our Sy- 
ſtem of Phyſics is compos d of Efficiency, and 
that Matter which Efficiency forms and mo- 
difies; for we muſt apply f Geometry to our — * 
ſies, becauſe, otherwiſe, how can any Perſon 
be brought to conceive in what manner this Art 
is applicable to the Life and Morals, to Objects 
of Deſtre, and to thoſe of Averfion? For the 
Epicureans flatly tell us, that Brutes and Men 
have the ſame ultimate Good: You know how 
very delicate our Sect is upon this Point. 
4 SUPPOSING we were to follow Zeno, it will 
be à very difficult Matter to make one appre- 
hend the Nature of that true and uncomplex 
Good which cannot be ſeparated from 1 8 3 


„ See for this the Treatiſe de Finibur. | 
| 1 This Paſſage in the Original is deſperate. 
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Were without any Directions for the Studious to 


M. TolLius GCrennco, 
a Good, which Epicurus ſays, he can't ſo much 
as conceive a Notion of, without Pleaſure. ope- 
rating upon the Senſes. But if we follow the 
Old Academy, which is, you know, the Doc- 
trine I approve of, how accurate muſt we be in 
the Explanation of this Subject! how ſubtle, 
and even how reſery'd, muſt we be in our Diſ- 
pute with the Stoics! Therefore I have made 
choice of all this Branch of Philoſophy for my 
_ .own Exerciſe, both becauſe it imer 


oves my 
Moral and amuſes my Mind. And I agree 

with Plato in thinking, that never did; the 
Gods beſtow a greater or a. better. Gift upon 


Bur I. recommend my ſtudious. Friends to 
_. Greece itſelf, that is, to Greek Authors; where 
they can drink from the Fountain, and not be 
ſipping at it's Streams. As to thoſe Points 
. Which nobody had hitherto taught, and which 


attain them, I have done my beſt (tho I haye 
but an indifferent Opinion of my own Perform- 
ances) to convey them to my Countrymen. 
They could have no Recourſe for thoſe to the 
Greeks, nor to the Latins either, ſince: the 
Death of our Friend * L. Alias. And in my 
; firſt Writings, in which I imitated but did not 
- tranſlate Menippus, 1 introduc d a certain Vein 
of Humour which diverſify d them with much 


both in the Greet and Roman l dhe, 5 


1 Farre wrote a Sett of Satyrs in Verſe and Proſe, ſomewhat - 


of the nature with that of Petronizs,” which he ſtiled Menippean, 
 from'the Cyaic Menippur, who uro in that manner: y 


Reading, 


Frag drawn from the very Depths of 

loſophy, and a great deal of Logic: And that 
the more unlettet d Readers might underſtand 
hat I wrote, they were invited by a certain 
diverting Manner; nay, I did my beſt (tho I 


know not how I have ſucceeded) to introduce 


Philoſophy into my Orations and _y_ Reſcarches 
into Antiquity. 2137 
AI is, reply d I. n fo Hiring for while 
we were wandering like Strangers in our own 
City, your Writings as it were brought us home, 
fo that we came to know who and here we 
_ were: Lou have unfolded the Chronology of 
your Country, the Series of Ages, the Rights of 
| Religion and the Prieſthood, our civil and mi- 
Aitary Oeconomy, the Situations of Countries 
and Places; the Names of all Things divine and 
human, their Kinds, Properties, and Cauſes; 
and you have thrown great Light upon our 
Poets, upon the Learning and Language of the 


Nomanc. You have compos d a copious and 


an elegant Poem in almoſt every Meaſure of 
Verſe; you have in many Places introduc d juſt 
ſo much of Philoſophy as may prompt our * 
rioſſty, but not ſatisfy our Minds. 

TRE Reaſon you aſſign is indeed ene; 
for the Learned will chuſe to read Greek; and 
they who don't underſtand: Greek, will not be 
at pains to read even Latin. But now give me 

leave to ask you, whether you approve of this? 
Nay, the Romans, who arc not Maſters of La- 
rin Learning, but are of Greek, don't deſpiſe 
their own Authors. For what is the Reaſon 


. the Learned in the Greek ſhould read Latin 


Poets, 


* plas 12 . 0 8 3 8 
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Poem, and not. Latin Philoſophers)" ls ir no 
' becauſe they are pleas d with Ennins, Pacuuius, 
Acciut, and many others, who have riſcn to 


all the Greek Energy without tranſlating their 
Words? How much greater Pleaſure would their 


. Philoſophers, impart, if, as their Poets imitate 
 E/chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, fo the 


others would imitate Plato, Ariftotle, and 


_ Theophraſtus ? | 


Ou Orators meet with Applauſe; I mean 


ſuch of them as have imitated Hyperides or 


Demoſthenes. For my own part, 1 can ſay it 
with great Truth, while Ambition, while Ho- 
nours, while Pleadings, while the Cares, nay, 
the Adminiſtration of Government, involy'd and 
fetter d me in a Multitude of Buſineſs, I fill 
kept thoſe Studies in Reſerve; and leſt they 
ſhould wear out, I renew d them at my leiſure 
Hours by reading. But now that I haye both 
felt the ſevereſt Stroke of Fortune, and am diſ- 
chargd from the Duties of Government, it is 
from Philoſophy that I ſeek a Cure for my An- 
guiſh; and I look upon this Excrciſe as the no- 
bleſt Amuſement of Retirement: For it is both 
_ molt ſuitable to my Years, and moſt conſiſtent 
with great public Merit (if 1 poſſeſs any ſuch) 
nay, nothing can be more inſtructive to our 
Fellow -· Citizens. And were all thoſe Conſider- 
ations out of the way, I own, I don't ſce any 
thing elſe we have to do. | 


. 


THE all-accompliſh'd Brutus, indeed, writes 
upon Philoſophical Subjects in Latin, in ſuch 


a manner that he is quite as full upon them as 
the Greets themſelves, and is of the very 


˖ 
Way 
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"way of thinking with yourſelf; becauſe he heard 
for ſome time Ariſtus, the Brother of your Maſter 
' Antiochus, ar Athens. For all which Reaſons 
I beg you too would devote yourſelf to this 


See of Study. 


THAT, reply d he, is what I will think of, but 
truſt me, never without you: But what is it I 
hear of yourſelf? Concerning what? anſwer'd J. 


Why, that you have left the %, and are 


ſtudying a new Syltem. --- And pr tte, reply d 
I, was it more allowable in Antzochus to moye 
out of a new Houſe into an old one, than for 
me to leave an od for a new one? Our laſt 
Works ſurely are the moſt correct and amended. 
Vet Philo, who was Antiochus's Maſter, and a 
great Man in your Opinion, denies in his Writ- 
_ ings (nay, we have heard the ſame thing from 
his own Mouth) that there are two Academies ; 
and goes ſo far as to impeach thoſe of a Miſtake 
Who think there are. He did ſo, reply'd my 
Friend; but ſurely you know what was the Re- 


| ply of Antiochus. 


Nax now, reply'd I, if it were not too wich 
Trouble, I ſhould deſire to hear ane w, from 
your Mouth, both that and the whole Syſtem 
of the old Academy, which I haye ſo long aban- 
 don'd; mean time, if you pleaſe, let us fit down. 
I pleaſe it much, ſaid the * old Gentleman, for 
indeed I am very feeble: But give me leave 
will what you ſeem to incline be agreeable to 
Atticus ? By all means, ſaid Atticus; for what 


7 "AIR at the Time when this Dialogue is 


- have paſs' d, ſeventy Years of Age; he . to 4 W ad 
Was an Author at that Age. 


can be more agretable to me than to recall to 
my Remembrance Har I learned ſo long ago 
from Antioc bus, and at the ſame time try whe- 
ther it can with ſufficient Propricty' be commu- 
nicated in Latin! Upon thus we all ſeated our- 
ſelves round Varro, WhO began thus 
- Tag World is generally agreed and 1 chink 
with Reaſon, that 4 — was the fit who Ge 
Philoſophy off from Subjects Which, tho"! th 
were dark and obſcure by Nature, toꝛally employꝰ 
all His Predeceſſors, and adapted it to — 
E Lie; ſo that the whole of 
is Study was employ d in examining the Nature 
of Virtue and Vice, and of Things Good und 
Evil. As to cœrleſtial Studies, he thought they 
were either very much 3 
ing, on tho they were iperfethy>underſtood, 
that they could have but very little: or no Influ- 
ence upon our Moral s. 
- SOCRATES, in his Diſputations, through 
almoſt all his Diſcourles;: great Vatiery of which 
ae fully wrote out by his Hearers; refutes others 
without affirming any thing bimſclf. It was his 
common Saying, That all he'kniw'' was, rh 
be ee d. That in this he had an Ad- 
wn e over thoſe who think they khow Things 
they are trally ignorant; that, for him- 
fair all his — was reducd to his being 
ſenlible that he knew: nothing ; that he believ d 
this was tlie very Reaſon why Apulli pronounced 
him to be the g Wiel of Mankind, becauſe the 
Sum of all Wiſdom is compriz d in our not 
imagining that we noc wage: che de not 


— As this was his conſtamt Saying, and 
5 * unalterable 


# 


and ſo 


and Ar 
Axiſtotib nere 'term'd Peripatetics, from their 
| watking/tins che. I. 
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Vlato, they plann d out a certain Fortn:of Doc- 


and his manner of never ee, Neg. 
tive Propoſition. fe ABE ein ile 3) 


anal; mi all his Diſcourks-was em- 


ploy d in recommending; Virtue, and exhorting 


all Mankind to embrace her. This we may un- 
derſtand from all the Compoſitions of his Fol- 
lowers, particularly the Works of Xenophon. 
As to Plato, he was fo ahwndant; 40 full, 
copious, that under his great Name one 
uniform conſiſtent Syſtem of Philoſophy came 
aut, under two Denominations; I mean that of 


the Academics: and that ' of the Peripatetics. 


Thoſe two Sccts agreed in Things, but differ d 


in Terme For, as Plato Rad I left Sper/ſippus, 
his Nephew: by his Siſter, as it were the chief 
Heir of h Philoſophy ;/ and next to him the ex- 


cellent and learned Xenocrates of Clulcedon, 


Hane the Stag yrites the Scholars of 


,yeewnn during their Diſputa- 


tions; while the others, Who, in Plato man- 


ner, met and held their Lectures in the. Academy, 


Whick is another Eymnaſum, were call d after 
the Name of the Place, Academics. As both 


of them were fill'd from the fruitful Vein of 


trine, and that too, copious and full bur abanꝰ 
don d the d ucratic Sceptiſm upon all Subjects, 


Tas Reſult of all e contrary to what 


Herates, ever meant; for it produc'd/a:certain 


tet Form of Philoſophical Diſpu tation, 8 _ 

tho in Propoſitions, and a Preciſion 

Science. Stil the two Sects were at 2 _ 

nk the he ſame, there RY no manner of Differ- 
2 ence 


_ 
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ence betwirt the Peripatetics and the Oi Aras 
demy. Tis true, I am of opinion, that the 


Stream of Genius was mote copious in Arif 
than in the others; but then both flow d from 
the ſame Source, and both obſervd the fame 
Diviſion of Things to be defered ami au, 
But where have I gotd :I am mad ſurcly l for 
tho the e Dee e yet it 
is n er aur we for pretends 
tacit 10 nene 5: 

PRxruer, ſaid Atticus, go oh, Tonk Friend; 
for I am quite in love with our own:Perform- 
ances and our own. Authors; and the Subject 
you are now. gives me great Pleaſute when 
deliver d in Latin, and in ſo fine à manner. 
And ſurely, interrupt J. you can have no Scru- 


ple with regard to me, —— profeſs Philoſ 2 
and am to diſplay it to 5 1 
continued Varro, let us ed; ſince you are 
ſatisfy d. Now the Syſtem of Philo@phy deli- 
ver d by Plato, was threrfold: The firſt related 
to the Life and the Morals ; the ſecond to Na- 
ture and her occult Qualitics; and the third to 
the Diſtinctions betwixt Truth and Faiſhood, 
what was ſound and what lame in Reaſoning, 
and to the Judgment we ought to form with c te- 
gard to conſiſtent or ions. 
As to the firſt Part, 1— that relating to 
Morals ,thcy had recourſe for that to Natures they 
held, that they ought to obey her Dictates; that 
the Supreme. Good, to which every thing tends, 
ought to be ſought for from nothing but Na- 
ute; and be laid it down as a Principle, that 
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they calld 4 Degree of 


the Acquiſition: of 8 all that mot fitting to Na- 


ture, to Reaſon, the Perſon, and Living, is the 


Extream of all that is de fprable, and the Ulti- 
mation of all that is good. As to perſonal Ad- 


vantages they of ee ſbme in the N hole, and 


others in the Parts. Of the firſt kind they 
reckon'd Health, Strength, and Beauty; and of 
the ſecond, tlie Soundneſs of Senſes, and any 
Excellency in particular Members, as the Swift⸗ 
neſs of Feet, the Strength of the: Arms, the 


Clearneſs of Voice, ang! diſtinct A of 


the Tongue. 0 109" 109 Tool 
Br as to the Propetries: of: th Mind, by 
which ſhe:is capable of comprehending! the Effi- 


Cacy of Virrue, they divided theſe into Natural 


and Moral. To Nature they aſſign'd the Quick- 
neſs of Perception and ot, both Which 
Properties belong to the Underſtanding and Ge- 
nius. To the Moral Part they aſſigu d Study 
and Habit, which they forinid parti by aſſiduous 


Practice, and partly by Reaſon; and in this 


Claſs they rank'd Philoſophy! itſelf. 21W hatever 
was rough drawn, but not finiſnd in Philoſophy, 
Propreſs'm Virtue; 
but where it was fd; or, which is the fame 
thing, roſe to Virtue, that they look'd upon to be 
the Perfection of Nature and all the mental 


AQualities, and 7he beſt of all u So much 


fot what belongs to the Mind. 

As to the third Diviſion, that of Living: ha | 
Mor that they rank'd all that is conducive to the 
Improvement of Virtue. Now, in ſome Cir- 


cumnniſtances, Virtue is the Reſult of thoſe Ad- 
vantages, both mental and corporal, 


which 
arts WE ate 
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are not ſo much the Characters of Nature as of 
Happineſs in Life. They look d upon Man to 


; be, as it were, a Member of a State, form'd by 


} 
1 


all the human Race, and that he was connected 


with Mankind by a certain Tyc of Humanity. 


In this manner they treat of Supreme and Natu- 
ral Good. As to other Circumſtances, they 


think they relate either to it's Encreaſe or Pre. 
ſervation ; Riches, for inſtance; Intereſt, Glory; 


and Popularity. Thus they inſtitute a three- 
fold Sytem of Good Things. 
THESE therefore are the three kinds which 


moſt People rightly: conceive the Peripateties 
hold; for this is their true Diviſion. ' And they 


are miſtaken who imagine, that the Ola Acade- 
mics, as they were call'd, are any other than 


the Perjpatetics. Their Syſtem was the ſame 


and both of them held the Attainment of the 
whole or the principal Primary Objects of Na. 
ture, or of thoſe which are in theniſelves moſt 
deſirable, to be the End of Good Things. Now 
the principal of theſe Objects are ſuch as are” 


leated in the Mind, and in Virtue itſelf. -There 


tore that whole Body of ancient Philoſophers 


held, that the Happineſs of Life conſiſted in 


Virtue alone; but that this /Jappineſs could not 
be Supreme without thoſe bodily Acceſſions, and 
thoſe Circumſtances I have already \mention'd 
to be moſt fitting to the Purpoſes of Virtue. © 
FROM this Syſtem reſulted the Principle of 
moral Agency, and of Duty itſelf; which they 


found to conſiſt in the Preſetvation of thoſe 


Objects which Nature preſcribes. Hence nroſe 


Axerſion to Idleneſs, and Contempt of Plea- 


2 ſure; 
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fare; together with the undertaking! many and 
great Til and Pains for the take of Rectitude 
and | Honeſty," and of thoſe Objects which are 
moſt fitting to the Sytem of Nature. The Re- 
ſult of this was Frienaſbip, Juſtice, and Equity ; 
and thofe: Virtues were preferr'd by them to 
Pleaſures, and all the Advantages of Life. Such 
was their Scheme of Morals, and ſuch the Plan 
and Fabtic of the fitſt Diviſion I mention d. 
Ass to their Doctrine of Phyſics, which was 
the ſecond Head, they divided Nature into two 
Patts; the one E Frient, and the other as it 
were Paſive, upon which the firſt operated for 
the Production of any Object. The Efficient 
they thought had operative Power, and to the 
Pai ve ihey aſcrib'd Matter; yet neither was 
deſtitute abſolutely of both: For they thought 
that Matter could have no Coherence without 
Power, and that Power. could not eiſt without 


Matter of fome kind or other; for they ima- 


gin d every thing muſt neceſſarily exiſt. But 
that Which was compounded of both, they call d 
Body and * Quality: For you muſt allow me, 
in ſuch uncommon Subjects, to uſe ſometimes 
new. invented Words, as the Greeks, who treat- 


ed long ago of the tame SROJecn, have done the 


ſame. er 
- War not! anfer'd Atticus; you may even 

uſe Greek Words, if you pleaſe, when you are 

at'a lois for Latin ones. Said Varro, You are 


quite in the right as to that; but I will endcavour 


to uſe Latin Terms, except where I am oblig'd 
ro We the Words Phyſis, Pony Phy, Logic, 


3 W Tac 


Rhetoric, 
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Rhetoric, and many ſuch other Terms which 
Cuſtom has now a 1-into our Language.---- 
I therefore call thoſe Things by the Word Qua- 
lities, that the Greeks call alda, which is 
a Word not in common uſe the Greeks 
themſelves, tho it is with the Philoſophers ; but 
this is only one Inſtance out of a thouſand. As 
to Logicians, all the Terms they uſe are Fech- 
nical, and none of them common; nay, it is ſo 
with almoſt all Arts: For new Names muſt ei- 
ther be coin d for new Subjects, of their Terms 
muſt be drawn from other Things. If this is a 
Liberty taken by the "Greeks, who have been 
for ſo many Ages converſant in thoſe Studies, 
= much more allowable is it in us who have 
but juſt begun to handle them ! 7 

_ » BeLieve me, my Ftiend, interrupted Ly 

wilt do your Count a public Hey Ll 7 
as you have already chrichd them with a Store 
of Knowledge, you win likewiſe furniſh them 
with a Store of Expreſſions. Then, reply he, 
ſince this is your Opinion, I will venture to 
make nſe of new-coir'd- Expreſſions here 
become neceſſary.—— Now, as to thoſe 
ſome are elementary, and others com . 
The Elementary are fimple and wncomplex,- the 
Componnded are various and diverfify'd: Thus 
* Air (for that is a Word we uſe in our Mother- 
Tongue) Fire, Water and Earth, are Elements; 
but from them arc compounded Animals, and 
all Things which are produc d by the Earth. The 
firſt therefore are Principles, or Elements, which 
| is a Word we have from the Greeks. Oi them 

Ar in Latin, 4% in Grtth. © : 

da X 4 


ies, 


Fire 
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Fire and Air have an gperative and effective 
Power; the other Pars, I mean Earth and 
Mater, are recipient on paſi ve. Ariſtotle 
found out à fifth kind, ren conſtitutes Souls. 
and Sfars,, is independent of all theſe, and of a 
Subſtance valike the ber. four 1: 8 men- 
tion d. non e 10 #79. 

Bur they were of ien that theen-n was a 
Eertai n  unſpecific Subſtance, void of all Quality 
(which, i is a Word we will wear into Uie and 

Familiarity) by which, all Things were modify d 
and effected, and upon which all thoſe Elements 
operated. * All, theſe, Modifications are ſufficient 
to nete le whole Syſtem of Things; they 
admit of, all Shapes, and Alterations in every 
Part; nay, extend even to Diſſolution, tho not. 
to Annihilation 1 mean a Diſſalution of their 
conſtituent Parts, which are infinitely Aiſcerpi- 
ble and divifible, ſince there is no Leaſt in Na- 
eſo as not to admit of Diuiſion. As to their 
Nie it is all through Space, which ene 
is infinitely Aiuiſiblle. | 
he = 4 as the Principle of Power, which we 
call Quality, is ſo mo d as to be in continual 
Agitation hither and thither, they were of opi- 
nion that it made a thorough Change upon that 
Matter, and that thus thoſe. Properties were. ef - 
fected by which, while all Nature preſerv'd a Co- 
herence and Continuity through all her Parts, the 
| World Was ee and beyond which. 0 is 


" "This Pair age is Kare 71 in the Original; 9 che 


Reader will eaſily comprehend the Meaning of our Author, if he 
cle Mad ede eb ib ths abba ws ene, dee. 
verſies upon this dubject. CC 
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0 particle of Matter or Subſtance, They thought 
all in the World to be conſtituent Parts of the 


ſame, combin d by the ſenſitive Properties of Na · 


ture, which are endued with perfect eternal Fitneſs. 
to work the 


Fon nothing is ſtrong 

| Difloturion-of what they call the Sort 'of -_ 
World; and this Soul is conſummate 'W1 
and Reaſon ;. which they call Gop; or — 
dential Power, watching over all it's ſubjected 
Creation of Beings; the chief Objects of it's 
Cares being Cæleſtial, and the ſecondary, Hu. 
mam Concerns. This Being is ſometimes term d 
Nxcxssirr, becauſe. nothing can happen other · 
wiſe than as directed by it, nor proceed but up- 
on the fatal immutable Direction of eternal 
Order. It is ſometimes likewiſe call d Fon rum, 
as effecting many Things which by us arc wnex- 
pected and unforeſcen, we being ignorant cons . 
the dark as to the efficient Cauſes. 

IN the third Part of Philoſophy, which — 
ſu ited in Ratiocinetion and Dyputation, both 
of them were agreed, that tho it has it's Riſe in 
the Senſes, yet that the Senſes are not the pro- 
per Judges of Truth. They thought that Rea-- 
ſon is the Judge of Things, and the only one 
that is proper to be truſted, becauſe it alone can 
diſtinguiſh what is eternal, Mt le and x 
how it exiſts, and what arc it's Properties. This, 
after P/ato, they call'd laces we may vey: well 
call it * Original Beauty... 

As to the Senſes, they held al of them to be 
dull and ſlow, without any Power of Perception 
of the Objects ſubjected to W het Ob- 
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Cagnixance, or ſo reſtleſs and fluctuating that _ 
never preſerve the ſame Uniformiry, nay, not 

the fame Identity, becauſe they are coatimatly: 
upon Decay or Alteration: Therefore they 


term d all this part of Knowledge & conjectural. 


Tur were of opinion, that there was no 
Semen but what conſiſts in the Mourlings and 
— 2 of the Mind: This led them to en- 

-finitions, and to apply them in all 


ciſputable Points. They likewiſe dealt much 


in the Explanation of To erms, that is, in account. 
ing why Things were ſo or ſo namd: This 
they call d Etymology. They next made uſe of 


| Arguments, and as it were the Characters of 


Things, in order to prove and draw a Conclu- 
fion as to what they wanted to explain: This 


contain d the whole Doctrine of Logic, or ra- 


tional Argumentation. On the other hand, they 


introduc'd the Power of Eloquence, directing a 


continued Diſcourſe to the Ends of Perſuaſion. 
Such were the Principles deliver'd by Plato; 
and, if you pleaſe, I will now explain ſuch Al- 


terations as have been made in them, and have 


come to my Hands. I pleaſe it greatly, reply'd' 


I; and 1 will anger, the ſame for our Friend 


Atticus. ib 
War; I don t Vonder at that, reply'd the old 


Gentleman for the intellectual Syſtem of the 
old Peripatetics and Academics is a noble Study.“ 


Ariſtotle: was the firſt who weaken'd the Power 
of the Original Beauty, which I mention d ſome 


time ago, aud of which Plato was ſo fond that 


* Orig. Opinabiluu. $ 
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he faid, in ſome meaſure, that it partook of 
Divinity. But the Authority of the old Phi- 
loſophets met with a ſeverer Blow from Theo- 
phraftus; à Mat of the moſt perſuaſtye Eloquence, 
and fo completely amiable that he carry d Probity 
and Good · nature in his very Air and Manner: 
For he ftripp'd Vittue of her Beauty, and weak- 
en'd her Power, by denying her to be the xt | 
Efficient of Happineſs in Life. © 
Fox tho” his Scholar, Srrato, had a 
ing Genius, yet he is by no means to be rank d 
in this Set; becauſe, after he had abandon'd the 
moſt / effential Part of Philoſophy, that which 
relates to Virtue and Morality, and dedicated him- 
ſelf entirely to the Study of Phyſics, he differ d 
widely even in this from his Companions.” But 
Speuſippus and Xenocrates, who had originally 
20 Plato's Syſtem and Authority in Phi- 
loſophy ; and then Polemo and Crates, together 
with Crantor, met in the 1 and vigor 
_ ouſly ſupported the Prin they had receiv" 
from the old ene 2 Zeno and Aregilas 
had been diligent Heaters of Poleno. 
Bur as Zeno was prior to Arceſilas, and a 
very ſubtle Diſputant and accurate Reaſoner, he 
endeavour'd to correct this Syſtem, If you pleaſe, 
Iwill likewiſe attempt to explain his Corrections, 
as I have recciv'd them from Antiochus, It will 
be extremely agreeable to me, anſtaer d I, and 
I perceive to Pomponius likewiſGG. 
SEN O, continued Varro, did not, like The- 
K we tus, cut the Nerves of Virtue; fo far from 
that, he placid all that could contribute to Hap- 
e in Virtne only; nor W he 
mit 


Pincſs in 
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Callid the Honeftum, which, he ſaid, is pure, 
| ſole; and independent Happineſs. As to other 
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admit any thing to be a Good, beſides what he 


Objects, tho they neither are Goods nor Euilr, 
yet he ſaid that ſome of them were agrecable, 
and others of them repugnant, to Nature; and 
betwixt theſe he reckon'd other intermediate 
Objects. But ſuch of the latter as are according 
to Nature, he held to be eligible, and wor- 
thy ſome Degree of Eſtimation, and the reverſe 
of their Contraries. As to what came under 
neither of thoſe Heads, he left thoſe as Matters 
of Indifference, of too little Value to be of Con- 
ſequence either one way or other. 

— to Eligibles, ſome he thought were more 
and others leb ſo. The former kind he call'd 
Preferables, and the latter Rejedtibles. But 
theſe Diſtinctions did not lic, ſo much in ot; 
Hance as in the Sounds. Thus, betwixt a 
and a bad Action, betwixt a Duty and a 475 
demeanour, he plac d certain — — 6 5 
conſtituted all that is fitting in virtuous Agen- 
cy, and whatever is other wiſe, that is, every 
thing that is wicked, in per verſe Agency. But, 


as I ſaid before, he look d upon the Perform- 


ance or the Omiſſion of all Duties bat der, 
as Matters of Indiference. | 
THe old Academics did not hold. that all Vie- 


tue conſiſted in Reaſon, but that certain Virtues 


receivd their Perfection from Nature and Ha- 
bit; but Zeno made the whole to gonſiſt in 
Reaſon : And as they thought that thoſe kinds 
of Virtues I have already mention'd, might be 


Shae from the others, Zeno raught that this 


could 


* = 
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could not be by any manner of Means, and that 
it was not the Practice of Virtue that was laud- 
able in itſelf (which was his Predecefiot's*Doc- 
trine) but the continued Tenor of it; and yet he 
would not agree that a Man poſſeſs d it; te he 
was always putting it in Practice. The An- 
cients had made mental Pertubation incident to 
human Nature, with Grief, Deſire, Hear, and 
/; but at the ſame time had greatly contract. 
ed: and reduc'd' the Occaſions upon Which they 
were to take place: But thoſe later Philoſophers 
rut tbem all off from the wiſe Man, as ſo many 
D//eaſes. The Ancients thought thoſe Prytur. 
bations to be natural, and deftitute of Reflettion; 
and aſſign'd one part of the Mind as the Seat 
of Deſire, and another as the Seat of Reaſon: 
But Zeno would not agree even to this; for he 
maintain'd all Perturbations to be voluntary, 
and the Reſult of Opinions Judgment; nay, far- 
ther, that a certain bound/e/s Extr was 


the Source of all Perturbatiomr. Tu 3s almoſt 
their whole Syſtem as to Morals. 

As to Phyſics his Opinion was 4 bollows: 
with 


In the firſt place, he would not admit, along w 
the other four Principles of Things; tlie fifth 
Nature; from which his Predeceſſors wete of opi- 
nion the Senſes and the Intellect were created : 
For he held FInx to be the very Nature which 
producd every thing, together with the Mind 
and Senſes. ' He likewiſe differ d from then in 
as much as he thought that nothing could be 
product d by any immaterial Principle 5 of which 
kind Xenocrates and the old Philoſophers held 
the Soul to be: Nay, he could have no notion 
10 that 


, * W 


Senles;: | Theſe he held to be affected by, as 
Were, a certain exterior 
them. The Greels call'd this Halacia: We 
| may call it an Oger; which, Word we. will 
retain, ſince we ſhall have occaſion to uſe it fre- 

h quently, in the reſt of our Diſcourſe. But to the 


— the 


ü 3 which he made Ll e ee 
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OeiNiox, which is a feeble: Principle, a: in 


wats: Bur 
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that any thing which was either productive or 


produc d, could be incorporeoel. 
As to the third Branch of Philoſophy, he 

likewiſe varied a great deal from his Predeceſſors 
He firſt introduc d ſome new Opinions as . 


Impullc, operating — 


jefFs which are ſeen and, as it were, teceiv d 
Senſes, he added the Aſſent of the LU 


dun arenen on ↄurſel ves. 
Ax did not give Credit to all pexceptible Ob- 


jecds, only to ſuch as had a certain characteriſtical 
7 ach 00 the Things perceiu d. Now, when 


eds was — by itſelf, he call d it 
comprebenſibie. Can you bear with this Word? 
Why not, /ays Atticus; for how elſe ſnould 
you expreſs the Term: 21% a —— He call'd 

Rerveption and Approbation of ſuch an Ob- 
jet, Camorehenſion, alluding to our handling a 
things tho nobody had ever, upon ſuch an Oo 
caſion, uſed the like Term. In like manner he 
made uſe of a great many new Words, as he 
treated upon new Subjects. As to what was 


 romprehended by the Senſe, that he call d Sxvn5 


and if it was ſo comprehended as to remain un- 
{ſhaken by Reaſon, then he termd it SCIENCE; 
otherwiſe he call'd it IxScIENCE: This produc d 


Jjbvn with — and Ignorance. 
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Bor he plac'd the Comprehenſion 1 have n 
tion'd betwixt Science and Inſcience,” with 
ranking it eithet amongſt Things right or tur 
He told us we ate to believe it it aloe: For which 
Reaſon he aſſignd a Degree Ora. to the 
Senſes, becauſe he bee e 2 Co = 
made by the Senſes to be true and fai 
that he thought this C honor tock in 4 
the intrinſic Properties of an Object, bur de⸗ 
cauſe it omits nothing whick exterior) 
rates upon it; and becauſe Nature has fan'd it 
as the Rule of our Knowledge, and the Prin- 
ciple by which we are to inveſtigare herſelf. 
Hence our Minds become ſuſceptible of right 
Impreſſions and Notions; and the Reſult of all 
is, that we diſcover not only the Principle, but a 
broader Path to direct us in the ſcarch of right 
Now he baniſtid from the Company 
of Virtue and Wildom all Deluſion, Raſtmeſs, 
Ignorance, 'Opmion, Suſpicion, and in' ſhort 
every thing that did not coincide with n and 
amalterable Convittion. | In thoſe Points con- 
ſiſted almoſt Zens's whole Variation from the 
Doctrine of his Predeceſſots, and the Difagree- 
ment betwirt him and them 
WuEN Varro had finiſh'd, 1 could 10 tip 
| paying him the Compliment of obſerving, that 
had clear'd up, * great Succinctneſs and 
Perſpicuity, the Doctrine both of the od Hca- 
demics and the Stoics: But, continued I. I am 
of opinion, with our Friend Antiochns,' that 
the latter is rather a Correction upon the ol 
Academics, than a new Syſtem in inſelf.' Now 
it is your turn, reply . as you now 2 
1 om 
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from, the Ande- en the ** 
Tenets of Arceſilas, to inſtruct us in the Princi- 
ples and Reaſons of this Schiſm, that we may 


upon by the Darkneſs of thoſe Matte 


| with Darkneſs ie zan bib acts ain vis 


vay, not of the Truth of the Propoſition, which 
Socrates had ſtill reſerv'd as an Exception: So 


be able to judge whether it is juſtiſiable or not. 


Wr are told that Arcgſilass Intention was 
only. to attack Zeno, and that his Motives were 

not a Spirit of Wrangling, or a Luſt of Conqueſt 
but, a8. am really convinced, he was prevail d 
ers Which 
had brought Jocrates land before Speretes) De: 
mocritus; Anaxagoras, Empedocles, in ſhort, al- 


moſt all the Ancients, to confeſs their Ignorance: 


For they told us, that they could underſtand no- 
thing, perceive nothing, and zn nothing; 
that our Senſes Were confin d, our Minds weak. 
the Meaſure of gur Lives ſtinted, and, as De- 


mmcritus faid, Truth-lay, in 2 profound Deprbs 


that all our Tenets were — {0 many Opinions 
and Reſolves that no Space was leit for Truth; 
and, in ſhort, that every thing was\wrapt round 


-ARCESIL AS, therefore deny'd: that he 
could come at the Knowledge of any thing; 


impenetrably obſcute did he think all Knowledge. 


He deny d that it was poſſible to have an Ua-⸗ 


derſtanding or Perception of any onc Propoſi- 
tion; therefore he maintain d that no Man ought 
either to ſet up or affirm aught, nor give any 
Propoſition the Sanction of his Aſſent; that we 
ſhould check and bridle in our. Temerity, ſo as, 
that it might never ſtumble, and that it is moſt 


| — when we. give. our eee to 
0 any 


4114 


* 


2ny Propoſition that is falſe or lbs; and 
that there is nothing more ſcandalous than to 
ſuffer Aſent and Approbation to get the Start 
of Information and Perception. In conſequence 


of this Syſtem he ſpent whole Days in bartling 


the Sentiments of his Opponents. Thus, as 
there were found in the ſame Subject Arguments 
of equal Weight and Import, but ſeryin wa 
draw. quite oppoſite Concluſions, tho A : 
any Propoſition was more caſily ſuf] pended. 
TuIs they call'd the ne] Academy, tho' it 
to me to be the % one, at lealtfwe may 
160K upon Plato to have been of the old: For 
there is nothing affirmd in his Writi and 
we meet with many Diſſertations on boch ſides 
of the, ſame Queſtion; he is ſtill examining, but 
never aſſerting. And yet the other is call'd the 
old, and this the yew ?Syſtem; tho it was brought 
down to the Time of Carneades, who was it's 
third Patron from Arecſilas, and it ſtill 3 


upon the ſame Principles. As to Carteades, he 


was a Stranger to no Part of Philoſophy, as 1 5 


have been inform d by thoſe who have heard 


him, particularly Zeno the Epittrean, ho, 


tho he was of a very different, Way of Think 


ing, yet had a peculiat Eſteem * him, he TIO 
an amazing Genius. * pe 5 


a gel RN Eiition oF bs f 
and other three Academics are loſt; 
telbar follows it the ſecond” Book of his 
i Edition, * firſts I. Car ULUS, 
n n Rar * 
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fe MUCIUS LUCULLUS » was quite 
7 15 temov'd from all Poſts about Rome, 
at the Time when his great Genius, 
bis amazing Progreſs in the fineſt 
Arts, and his Accomplichments in 


, Sts SN a ſuits a Gentleman or a Man of 
Quality, might have made the nobleſt Figure in 
the Forum. For while he was but a very Strip- 


ling, he and his Brother (a Gentleman of equal 
Piety and Application with himſelf) were gal- 
lantiy proſecuting the Enemies of theit Family. 
He was afterwards ſent Queſtor into Aa, where 
he acquir'd.a glorious Reputation for many Years 
in the Government of his Province. . He next 


hd 


=”; Was 


EE Rt Ree es 


rs 


re 1 


of laſtruction. Therefore, aftet 


Was os. Adile: in his Ve and ſoon 22 
by the Benefit of the Law which diſpens'd with 
the Qualification of Age, Prztor, He then went 
into Africa: ſoon after he enter d upon his 
Conſulate, where his Conduct was ſuch, as that 
all Mankind agreed in admiring his Application, 
and acknowledging his Genius. Being next ſent 
by the Senate to ſerye againſt Mithridatet, he 
not only out- did all the Expectation that had 
been conceiv'd of his Merit, but cclips'd the 
Glory of all his Predeceſlors in that Cos 
Wuar cnhans'd the Public Admiration was, 
the little Reaſon there was to expect in him the 
Accompliſhments of a General, as he had ſpent 


his Youth in the Labours of the Bar, and his 


Prztorſhip in that Tranquility Which Aſia en- 
joy d while Muræna was carrying on the War 
in Pontus. But his amazing Extent of Genius 
diſpensd with Experience, that mechanical Part 
ending his 
Travels, both by Sea and Land, partly in acquir- 
ing hiſtorical Knowledge from the Learned, both 


dead and living; when he came into Aſia he 


was quite a General, tho when he left Rome 
he was void of all military Accompliſhments. 


His Memory, as to Facts, was divine; tho' in the 


Copiouſneſs of Expreſſion he fell, ſhort of Hor- 
tenſiuc. But as the Knowledge of Facts are of 
' more-Conſequence to the Conduct of Lite, than 


the Command of Words, this Excellency of 
Memory exceeded that extraordinary Talent in 


Themiſtocies, whom e may well venture to ſay 


| was one of the greateſt Men in Greece: For 
when a Tellaw offer d to teach him an Art of 


Y 2 Memory, 


ory which was juſt then 5 * * 
aid to have anſwered that he would rather be 
taught the Art of forgettin 4 The Reaſon of 
this, 1 ſuppoſe, was becauſe all that. he cither 
heard or ſaw remained in his Memory. Lucullus 
to all theſe natural added one 
which Themiſtocles deſpiſed; I mean, Study. 
Therefore, as we commit to Writing thoſe 

Matters Which we hand down to Poſterity, 
to he had every OTA Engrav'd ow his 
— ct 
HE was beſides 10 chance a General in all 
hd Syſtem of War, whether in Engagements, 
Sieges, Sea-fights, or Engineering, and in all the 
Parade of Military Diſcipline,” that the greateſt 
Monarch ſince the Days of Alexander, owned 
him to be a greater Commander than any he 
Had read of in Hiſtory.” At the ſame Time he 
Was Maſter of fo large an Extent of Political 
'Knowledge ih the - Conſtitutions and Govern- 
ments of States, and ſo excellent à Civil Ma- 
iſtrate, that Aſia now ſubſiſts by preſerving the 
| ci and purſuing the Maxims of Lucullus. 
And yet with all thoſe amazing Accompliſhments 
of Virtue and Genius, tho all the while employ d 
greatly to the Service of out Country, Lucullus 
- was longer than I could have wiſh'd a Stranger 
to Nome, and abſent from the Duties of the Bar 
and the Senate. Nay, when he had return'd 
victorious from the MithridatioWar, he triumphid 
"three Yeats later than he ought to have done, 
thro the Malice of his Enemies, till ve the Con- 
ſuls were obliged, as it were, to introduce into 
8 the triuinphal CEN of this illuſtrious 
| _ = Perſonage 


| 
, 
7 
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: vat I would now expreſs the Advantages 


I receiv'd from his Advice and Authority in 
the moſt important Conjunctures, were it not 
that I ſhould be impertinently obliged to talk of 
myſelf. Therefore I will chuſe to deprive him 
of my grateful Teftimony of his Merit, rather 


than confound it with any Part of my own. 


The popular Merits of Lucullus, have been 


celebrated both in our and the Greek Language. 
1 am but one of many who have mentioned his 


Public Services, but I have had frequent Op- 
portunities of ſtudying his priuate Virtues from 
his own Perſon. For Lucullus apply'd with 
greater Earneſtncſs than they who did not know 
him conceiv'd, both to Philoſophy, and all Branch- 
es of Literature. This Application did not con- 
tinue only in his earlier Vears of Life, but during 


the ſeveral Years of his Queſtorſhip, and even 


during the War; when his military Affairs gave 
him ſo much Employment that few were the 
Hours of Leiſure this General could enjoy even 
in his Tent. Now as Antzochus, who had heard 
Philo, was eminent for his Genius and Learning, 

he carried him with him when he was Queſtor, 


and ſome Ycars after when he was General: 


And as he poſſeſs d. the prodigious Memory I 
have alrcady deſcribed, he with caſe made him- 
ſelf Maſter of thoſe Points upon hearing them 


repeated, which he could have remembered with 


once hearing. But his great Delight conſiſted in 


reading any celebrated Performance. 
1 am ſometimes apprehenſive of diminiſhing 


the Glory of thoſe Perſonages, whoſe Merits 
I want to illuſtrate. For many don't love the 


ä Greek 


4 
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Greek Learning; many are-out of Humour with 
Philoſophy, and others, tho they are far from 
condemning thoſe Studies, think it not quite ſo 
becoming for Perſons of eminent public Cha- 
racters to be diſputing them over. For my own 
Part, having been well aſſured, that M. Cato, 
When an old Man fell to learn Greek, and un- 
derſtanding from Hiſtory that P. Africanus choſe 
Panetins as his ſole Companion in that cele- 
brated Embaſſy which he diſcharged before his 
Cenſorſhip, I require no greater Authority to re- 
commend to me cither the Greek nn or 
Philoſophy. 

I am now to apply to thoſe who are not the 
having People of Digniry wrangling about thoſe 
Points. As if the Interviews of eminent Men 
ſhould either be ſilent, their Talk ludicrous, or 
their Conferences trifling. Therefore if what I 
have ſaid in Defence of Philoſophy in eanother 
Treatiſe has any Weight, this Study is worthy 
the Greateſt and the Nobleſt of Mankind: And 
all that we, whom Rome has raiſcd to this high 
Pitch of Honour, have to anſwer for is, that the 
Proſecution of our private Studies may be no 
Hinderance to the Diſcharge of our public Du- 
ties. Now if, while 1 was veſted with a public 
Character, I never took my Attention off from 
the Concerns of my Country, nay never wrote 
a Line but upon public Buſineſs, who ſhall dare 
to cenſure my leifure Hours, in which I not only 
divert my ſelf from Languor and Lazineſs, but 
ſtudy, as much as in me lies, the Good of my Fel- 
low. Creatures? Nay, I think the Union of thoſe 


retired and private Accompliſhments with great 
public 
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public Merit, is ſo far from diminiſhing, that it 
enhances the Glory of the Poſſeſſor. 

THERE arc likewiſe ſome who blame me for 
introducing Characters in my Works, who dif- 
pute upon Points with greater Learning than 
ever they were Maſters of. But ſuch Objections 

pear to be invidiouſly levelled not only againſt 


ap 
the Living but the Dead. 
 Inavedſtill to do with another kind of Critics; 


I mean they who don't approve of the Doctrine 
of the Academy. This Objection might have 
ſome Weight with me, if they appeared to ap- 
prove of any Doctrine but that to which they are 
wedded. For my own Part, as I uſe to attack 
all thoſe who imagine themſelves to have any 
Knowledge, I can't take it ill that I have Oppo- 
nents. What falls to my Share, however, is very 
eaſy; becauſe I want to come at the Truth with- 
out any Wrangling; and uſe my utmoſt Cares and 
Endeavours for that Purpoſe. For tho all Know- 
ledge is embarraſſed with a great many Difficul- 
ties, as Matters are ſo dark, and our Judgments 
ſo weak, that the moſt learned Men in all Ages 
have rcaſonably queſtioned whether they ſhould 
ever be able to compaſs what they purſued, 
Vet it was a Purſuit which they never gave over; 
nor (hall I cyer bc ſo tired with my Enquires 
after Truth as to abandon them; nor has al! my 
Diſputations any other Tendency than by ſpeak- 
ing and hcaring on both ſides, to ſtrike, or, as 
it were, ſqueeze ſomewhat out of the Whole 
that either is Truth or approaches very near it. 
Non is there, indeed, any Difference be- 
twixt us and thoſe who imagine they have po- 
1 ſrive 
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ſitive Knowledge ; but that they are dogmatical 
in defending the Truth of what they advance; 
whereas we reſt all upon the Principles of Proba- 
bility; which we agree to make our Guide, but 
never venture to eſtabliſh it as a Certainty. By 
this Means we are more diſengaged and at Li- 
berty, becauſe we ſtill reſerve to ourſelves a 
Power of Judging. Nor are we under any Ne- 
ceſſity of defending every Propoſition which is 
impoſed upon, and, as it were, dictated to, us. 


For other Sccts arc Bigots to their particular Opi- 


nions before they are capable to judge of what 


is beft : And then in the weakeſt Time of _ 


Life they either are directed by ſome Friend, or 
captivated by the firſt Maſter's Diſcourſe they — 
they fall to judge of things they know nothing of; 
or, it they are thrown, as it were, by a Storm 
upon a certain Syſtem, my cleave to it as ey 
would to a Rock. 

As to what they alledge, that they pin their 
Faith upon: the Perſon whom they judge to be 
wiſe, I ſhould agree with them, if, in our unin- 
form'd ignorant State, they were capable of form- 


ine a a Judgment even of that Particular : For it 


appcars to be. peculzar to the Wiſe to judge of 
Wiſdom. But, it may be ſaid, they judge ac- 

cording to the beſt of their Knowledge, after 
hearing all Arguments, and examining all Opi— 
nions.— Let ſtill they cleave to the Dictates of 
one Pcrion. But I don't know how it hap- 


* » The 3 have extremely puzzled this Paſſage i in the 
Original, tho' the Meaning of it is exceedingly clear as I have tranſ- 
on it; and which is it's obvious Seuſe as it ſtands in n Pn, 
3 changing an ant into at. 


* 


pens 


Ko 
- 
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pens that moſt People chuſe to be in the wrong, 
— obſtinately to defend the Opinion they havo 
embraced, rather than examine into the moſt 
conſiſtent Way of Reaſoning. Theſe are Points 
ve have often diſputed and diſcuſſed upon other 
Occaſions, — ſome time ago at Horten 
uss Villa, which lies upon the Eſtate of the 
* Bauli, when Catulus and Lucullus, and my 
ſelf came out thither the Day after we had been 
with Catulus. The reaſon of our coming a lit- 
| tle earlier was, becauſe if the Wind had ſery'd; 
Lucullus had determin'd to have ſet fail to his 
Neopolitan Eſtate, and I to my Eſtare. 
After a little Chat had paſs'd in the en we 
fat down in the ſame. Place. 
Sars Catulus, Tho' the Queſtion we were 
upon Yeſterday was almoſt diſcuſſed, ſo _ = 
Subject ſcems to be nearly exhauſted, Mt | 
in high ExpeQation of hearing you, yr 
perform your Promiſe of explaining what you 
learn'd of Antiochus. Indeed, adds Hortenſius, 
I went farther in that Matter than I — 
for the whole Subject ought to have been re- 
ſervd for the Diſcuſſion of Lucullus: As for 
me I ſpoke only what came up t, bur I 
expect that Lucullus will go deeper. Really, my 
Friend, anſwers Lucullus. I am in no great Pain 
about your Expettation, tho' nothing can poſſibly 
be more unfortunate than a high wound Ex 
tion, in caſe a Man wants to pleaſe. But as. I am a lit- 
tlc indifferent as to Proofs for ſupporting what I 
am to advance, I am the leſs concerned. For what 


» This Place lies betwixt Baie and the Lagrine Lale: and ſtill 
. | 
I ſhall 
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85 of ſuch a Nature as that I ſhall not chuſe to be 


— 


I ſhall advance is neither my own Invention, nor 


conquer d, rather than conquer in the Debate, 
if they are not founded upon Truth. But, by 


Heavens, tho the Cauſe I eſpouſe was looſen d 
by Yeſterday's Conference, yet ſtill, as it now 


ſtands, I cant help thinking it the julteſt. I will 
therefore proceed in the ſame Manner as Antio- 
chus was wont. For I have heard him upon 
this Subject over and over, without the leaſt Pre- 
poſſeſſion, but with great Attention. In this 


Reſpect, therefore, I will venture to ſay, that I 


will out-do the Expectation 750 n have form'd 


from Hortenſius. 
Tris lawodaion having tho 'd all our At 


tention; When I was Queſtor at Alexandria, 


continued he, Antiochus was along with me, 
and we, found his Friend Heraclitus of Tyre 
there before us. This Gentleman had for many 
Years been the Hearer of Clitomachus and 
Philo, who to ſay the Truth, had approv'd him- 
{elf nobly in Defence of that Philoſophy, which 
after being almoſt exploded, begins again to 
gain Ground. I have often heard Heraclitus 
and Antiochus in (light Diſputes. And it was 
about that Time, the two Treatiſes of Philo, 
yeſterday mentioned by Catulus, were brought 
to Alexandria, and firſt fell into Antiochas's 
Hands: But though he naturally was the beſt na - 
tur d, calmeſt Creature in the World, yet he cou'd 
not help being nettled: I wonder d what cou'd 
be the Matter, for 1 had never ſeen him ſo be- 
fore. The firſt Thing he did, was to conjure 


Heraclitus to * whether he remember d to 


| have 


# 


* 
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have heard any ſuch Doctrine from Philo, or 
any Academic, and whether he thought the 
Book were really wrote by Philo? Heraclitus 
anſwer'd all in the Negative. Yet he well 


| knew Philos Hand-Writing; and to put the Mat- 


ter out of all Doubt, my Friends P. and C. Sel. 
lui, with Tetrillius Rogus, all of them Men of 
Learning, and upon the Spot, declared they had 
heard that very Doctrine from Philo at Rome, 
and that they had copied thoſe two Treatiſes 
from his own Mouth. e Oran 
 ANTIOCHUS' Anſwer to Philo was the 
ſame which Catulus told you yeſterday his Fa- 
ther reproached Philo with, but he added a great 
deal more; nor could he be at Reſt till he had 
publiſhed a Book againſt his own Maſter under 
the Title of Seſus. Then it was, that while I 
was intent upon hearing Heraclitus diſpute with 
Antiochus, and Antiochus diſpute againſt the 
Academics, I was at great Pains to learn from 
Antiochus the exact State of the whole Contro- 
verſy betwixt them. Therefore we ſpent a good 
deal of Time upon that ſingle Point for ſeveral 
Days, in company with Heraclitus and many 
other learned Men, particularly Ariſtus, Antio+ 
chus's Brother, and with Ariſto and Dion, 
two Friends whom next to his Brother he moſt 
valued. But I muſt omit that Part of it which 
was levelled perſonally againſt Philo: Becauſe 
he is not a very formidable Adverſary, when he 
denics that the Academics abſolutely hold thoſe 
Doctrines which were debated oyer yeſterday. 
For tho he takes the Advantage of diſſembling 
in that Matter, yet he is but a gentle ET 


SI 


* 
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Let us therefore come to the Arguments urged 
by Arceſilas and Carneades. © 
' In the firſt place. 933 Lucullus, when 
you (naming me directly) make mention of the 
Old Naturaliſts, you ſeem to imitate our factious 
Citizens, who quote the Precedents of old emi-_ 
nent Romans, whom they term Patriots, and 
draw a Parallel betwixt their Conduct and their 
own. Sometimes they go back as far as Publius 
Valerius, who was Conlul the firſt Year after the 
Expulſion of our Kings ; then they cite as Prece- 
dents all the Great Man, who in their Conſul- 
ſkips carry'd through the Laws of Appeal to 
the People; they next come to later and better 
. known Inftances, C. Flaminius, for example, 
who when Tribune of the People, obtained 
againſt” the Will of the Senate an Agrarian 
Law a few Years before the ſecond Punic War, 
Wil! -and was afterwards twice Conſul. They uſe to 
1 rank in the ſame Number L. Caſſius and Q. 
| Pompeius and even Africanus; nay, they go ſo 
far as to maintain, that the two Brothers P. 
Craſſus and P. Seævola, Men of the greateſt 
Eminence and Wiſdom laid the Plan of the Laws 
obtain'd by T. Gracchus, one of them, as we ſee, 
avowedly, the other, as we ſuſpect, privately. 
They likewiſe add to theſe C. Marius; but they 
do him no Manner of Injuſtice: And after pro- 
ducing the Authorities of ſo many Perſons of 
Eminence, they tell us that they proceed upon 


their Principles. 
IN like Manner, as they diſturb our Civil, ſo 


when you warit to diſturb our excellent Philoſo- 5 


you Conſtitution, you quote Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, 
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Anaxagoras, Democritus, Parmenides, \Xeno- 
phanes, nay, Plato and Socrates. | But the Im- 
pudence of an Arceſilas, is no more to be 
compared to the Modeſty of a Democritus, 
than the Character of our Arch-foc Saturnimus, 
reſembles that of our antient Patriots. Aud 
yet thoſe Naturaliſts, when they are at a Pinch, 
very ſeldom fall a raving as if diſordered in 
their Senſes. Empedocles, indeed ſeems ſomes 
times to be ' touch'd with Enthuſiaſm; he tells 
us that all Knowledge is abſtruſe, that we 
know nothing, that we can perceive nothing 
nor ever come to Certainty, as to the true Na. 
ture of any thing. And yet all of them ſeem 
to deal in Affirmatives through the greateſt Parr 
of their Diſpurations, nay, in ſome points, they 
are too Dogmatical, ind pretend to a greater 
Share of Knowledge then they really poſſeſs. 
ppoſing thoſe Gentlemen to have 


been at a Loſs in Matters that were new, and 
as it were to have liv'd in the infancy of Phi- 
loſophy, yet can we imagine that no Improve- 
ments were made after ſo many Ages, by the 

great Capacities and Efforts that ſucceeded Aſter 
the Conſtitution of Philoſophy was eſtabliſhed 
upon the firmeſt Foundation, did not Aregſilas, 
like a Tib. Gracchus who diſturbd the Tran · 
quility of our excellent civil Conſtitution, over- 
throw that of Philoſophy; and fight under the 
Protection of thoſe who. deny d all Knowledge 
and Perception? Plato and Socrates muſt not 
be rank d of this Number; the former, becauſe 
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he left his Syſtem complete betwixt the Peri- 
paretics and the Arademics, who differd in 
Name, bur were the ſame in Subſtance; and the 
Stoics' themſelves diſſent from both rather in 
Sounds than in Senſe. As to Socrates, when 
he diſpated, he gave up a great deal of his own 
Senſe: to thoſe whom he wanted to confute. 
Thus, when he ſpoke otherwiſe than he thought, 
he was pleaſantly making uſe of that im-. 
Satmg manner call'd'by the Greeks eig; which 
Fannius tells us, Africanus too made uſe of. 
Therefore we are not to imagine that he was 
blameable in uſing a Manner I . been 
adopted by Socrates, © 
Br admitting that the Principles upon which 
we ground our Aſſent, were bon to the 
Antients; has no Progreſs been made in inveſti- 
gating tem, ſince/ che Time that Arceſilas out 
of Pigue, as is thought, to Zens, who made no 
new Diſcoveries; only made ſome Improvements 
upon his Predeceſibts by altering! Terms, en- 
deavour d to wrap the plaineſt Propoſitions in 
Darkneſs, while he wanted to eaken Zend's 
Definitions. en 2 
/Ta1s Method of Arceſilas, in which he had 
no great Sueceſs at firſt, though he was a Man of 
a penertating Utiderſtanding, and was cndow'd 
With a'peculiar' Elegance of Speech, was retaind 
only by Lacys: But it was afterwards brought 
to perfection by Carneades, who was it's fourth 
Patton from Arceſilas. For lie was Scholar to 


Hegiſinus, who had ftudy'd under Evander the 


Die of Lacys, as Lacs was of Arce- 
1 las. But Stad, held long out, for he liv'd 
nincty 


l hn en de i 


 Carneades, and the Sweetneſs of Melanthus the 
10 have ſtudyd Carneades to good Purpoſe: 


Which ought by no means to be made; and 


ſtem with Men who will * to no one Pro- 


Ty; and have told us that ir was unneceſſary to 


Greeks call Vayyna ; which if you pleaſe, we'will 
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ninety Years, and his Scholars were in great - 
any Yea Of them, Clitomachus was the 
moſt induſtrions, as appears from the Multitudes | 
of his Writings: * Nor was this Syſtem leis 
oblig'd to his Genius, than to the Eloquenee of 


 Rhodian. Metrodorus of Stratonica too thought 


Now your Friend Pþh}ls attended Clitomarhus 
for many Years: And, while he was alive, the 
Academy never was at à Loſs for an Advocate. 
But as my preſcnt Intention is to attack the 
Academics, I muſt acquaint you that ſome - 
lofophers, and thoſe too of a ſuperior” Cha- 
rafter, have thought that this is an Artempt, 


that it is quite abſurd to diſpute upon any Sy- 


poſirion : They have likewiſe blam'd Ants 
the Stoic, who dealt greatly in this Controver- 


define Knowledge, Perception, or (that we may 
literally tranſlate the Greek Word zalaxmis) Com- 
pre benſion: Aber farther ſay, that it is fboli to 
endcavour to perſuade People there are ſach 
things as Kue ledge and Perception; becauſe 
there. can nothing be more clcar, than what the 


term Clearneſs or Evidence; for we will coin 
new Words, . chis"Gemtcman' Here” (p 


ade bewineche e Botha 
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Redding, n vow- Ven- 
turing wi with the Commentators to call in Jax 26g which 
don't ſpoil the Senſe, at leatt confound the Reader. Cirnedel wa 
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neſs- of the hy pas pn he 1 fell into a flat 
Inconſiſtency, for which he was reproach'd by 
the Elder Catullus, and ſplit upon the very 
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ſantly playing upon me) ſhou d imagine that he 


has an excluſruve Licence for it. But to return, 
thoſe. Philoſophers thought nothing cou'd. be 
more clear than Self- Evidence, and that Propo- 


Ltions which are e evident, require no De- 


fining. Others of them ſaid, that they wou'd 
not "indeed be the firſt to diſpute in Favour of this 
ba. Evidence, but, that they thought it right to 
wer the Objections that were made to it, in 
. to prevent Miſtax es. 
.Yer Philoſophers: ifi gencral are not at All | 
againſt the defining even the moſt /e/f-evident 


thing: They admit it to be a proper Subject of 


Diſquiſition, and think the Perſons. with whom 
they diſpute, to be Opponents worthy of their 
Pains. As to Philo, whilſt he was ſcarching 
for ſome new Subterfuges, being unable to ſup- 
port the Objections urg d againſt the Stubborn- 


Rock he wanted to avoid, as was prov'd by An; 
tiocbus Becauſe he deny d that there was 
ſuch a Thing as Comprchenſion (for that is what 
we mean by x«reanþ4;) if * as Zeno deſin d it, 
it ex 22 ed ſo ac to b perceiu d, impreſt, and 

ulded, to our Conception from it s oon in- 
e Properties, non cam it exiſl to our Percep- 


Zion, a8 T 18, from. any Properties. which Ir 
HAS. NOT; now we ad 


nit that Definition of Zeno 8, f 


to be a true one: For how can any thing be 
comprehended, ſo as that you are clearly poſi- 
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„ have been oblig d to uſe ſome Liberty in tranſlating. 1 
Page wich ap i: PO be dark to the Reader. 
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tive you have Perception and Knowledge of it's 


Nature from Properties, which though they do 


not exiſt in the Object, yet make you perceive 


and know the ſame thing as if they did exiſt? 


As this is the Comprehenſion which Philo wants 


to weaken and aboliſh; he at the ſame Time 


takes away all Judgment as to what ig or is 


not known; the Conſequence of which is, that 


there is no ſuch. thing as Comprehenſion; ſo that 
without reflecting, he is cntangled in the very 
Snare he wants to ſhun. Upon the Whole, all 


our Buſineſs with the Academics is, to eſtabliſh 


this Definition of Zeno, which Philo wants to 
oycrthrow, and if we cannotſacceed, we muſt then 
admit there can be no ſuch thing as Perception. 


Lx us therefore begin with the es ; the 


Evidences of which are ſo plain and certain, 
that if a God ſhould; put it in the Option of Hu- 
man Nature, and ask of a Man, whether he is 
contented with the ſound and undepravd En- 
joyment of his Senſes, or wanted ſome what that 


is better; I dont fee that it is poſſible for him to 


be a Gainer by any Change. When I ſpeak thus, 
it is not to be expected that I am to anſwer the 
trite Objection drawn from the bending of an 
Oar as it appears in the Water, or, the varying 
Down upon the Neck of a Pidgeon; becauſe 1 
am far from being one of thoſe, who affirm that 
every thing really ig juſt as it appcars to be. Let 
Epicurus anſwer for that, and a great many 


* 


{ more Abſurdities. But in my Judgment there 


is great Truth in the Senſes when they are ſound, 
ſtrong, and free of all Clogs and Incambrances. Fox, 


%. ME 


mis Reaſon, we want frequently to ſhift the Light, 
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tend the Diſtances at Which we behold them; 
nay, we go ſo far as that their very Preſentation 


be ſaid with regard to Sound, Smell, and Taſte; 


by Muſic) ſhew me the Man who is unconſcious 


Painters behold in Shade and Light, which we 
don't 
the Skilful in Muſic perceive, Vhich are loft to us! 

here are People who, in the very firſt Note of 
| 2 Trumpet, can tell whether: the Air is that of 
 Antiope or Andromachse,” while we have not 
the leaſt Notion which it is. I need not touch 


fome diſtinguiſhing Faculty; however depray'd it 


| cially that which Philoſophers call inward, in 


Which we ſay we perceive by the Senſes 


and Situation — Objects, to contract or to ex- 


warrants the Judgment we form. The ſame may 


ſo that no Man can require a more 8 
dgment than there is in us Bun or every 
Kind. 2 
Bur 1 Skin et Art are applied 5 when 
the Eyes are charm'd by Painting, or the Ears 


of the Power of the Senſes! What Variety do 


perceive! What Labyrinths of Sound do 


upon Taſte or Smell, in Which every Man has 


may be; nor need I ſpeak of the Touch, eſpe- 


which alone the Cyrenazcs have plac'd the Cri- 
rerion by which Truth may be known. 

Is there a Man then who will venture to ſay, 
that there is no Difference betwixt Pain and 
Pleaſure? Or if there is a Man who thinks ſo, 


is not ſuch a one ſtark mad? If there are Objects 
, in 
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— 


like manner there are others which cannot be 
ſaid to be percetud by the Senſes, but by a cer- 
tain Medium of them. For inſtance: "That is 


white, this is ** is uo fragrant, and that 
* 
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rough: Becauſe we have the Ideas of all thoſe 
Properties already in our Minds, and not in our 
Senſes; ſuch a thing is 4 Horſe, ſuch another. 
Tomas is another Degree of Judgment which 
links together ſeveral Propoſitions, and embraces 
a greater Extent and fuller Compaſs of Compre- 
henſion ; thus: I he is a Man, he is a'mortal; 
rational Creature. In this kind We have the 
Ideas of the Things already imprinted upon our 
Minds, otherwiſe we could have no Intelligence, 
nor exerciſe any Enquiry or Diſquiſition as to 
the Object; becauſe, ſhould theſe Ideas be 
falſe (for you have choſen to expreſs the Greet 
Word imme by the Word: Idea) or ariſe from 
Objects which leave upon the Underſtanding Im- 
preſſions that are doubtful as to their Truth or 
Falſhood, how ſhall we behave in ſuch a Caſe? 
| how ſhall we be able to diſtinguiſh betwixt what 
is agrecable or repugnant to the Nature of a Sub- 
ject? At leaſt it is certain, there is no manner 
of room leſt for employing the Memory, which 
is the principal Storehouſe not only of Philaſo- 
phy, but of all the Oeconomy and Arts of Life: 
For of what Importance to us can the Remem- 
brance of Falſhoods be? or how can a Man re- 
member a thing of which he has no manner of 
| Comprehenſion nor Hold in his Mind? 
As to Art, there can be no ſuch thing, un- 
leſs it is the Reſult (not of one or tuo, but) of 
various Perceptions of the Underſtanding. "Take 
theſe away, how can you diſtinguiſh the Arrfut 
From the Ignorant? For we will not venture ro 
ronounce at Random, that this Man is es 
3} 2288 2 2 
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and another 4 norant; becauſe the Judgment we 
ſhall form will ariſe from the one's having Per- 
eeption and Comprehenſion, and the other not. 
And as there is one kind of Art which conſiſts 
in ſemple Apprehenſion of a Matter, and another 
in Contriuance and Execution; by theſe means 
the Mathematician is able to maſter Propoſitions 
which are either merely ſpeculative, or impoſſi- 
ble otherwiſe to be diftinguiſh'd from Falſities; 
and the Muſician finiſhes his Stops, and forms 
his Diapaſon. The ſame Obſervation holds with 
regard to the other Arts, the whole Buſineſs of 
which lies in Contrivance and Execution: For 
what can be the Effect of an Art, if the Artiſt 
has not Variety of Perception? | 
Bur our Knowledge of the VirTUEs is the 
principal Argument to prove, beyond Diſpute, 
that Mankind is able to have a Variety of Percep- 
tions and Comprehenſions. In theſe alone we 
place SciENCE, which we think to be not only 
4 Matter of mere Com ane (ate but to be of a | 
vd and unvarying We ſay the ſame 
thing of Wiſdom or rhe * of | Life, which 
we define to be itſelf perpetual. Now, if 
this perpetual, unvarying Tenor, be the Reſult 
of no Perception or Intelligence, give me leave 
| to ask from whence or how it aroſe? | 
Give me leave likewiſe to ask, why a Patriot, 
whit he is determin'd to endurc all the Pangs 
of the Rack, the Whip and the Wheel, rathct 
than betray his Duty or wound his Honour, ſhould 
tic himſelf down to ſuch ſevere Reſtrictions, if, 
by your Doctrine, he has no Comprebenſion, Per: 
| Es, " — or K ? In ſhort, ry 
| abſur 
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abſurd to imagine that a Man ſhould put ſuch n 


Value upon Eęuitr und Fuſtice, as for their 
fakes rr no kind ot Martyrdom, without 
giving his Aſſent to emfal/zble Truths. 

As to Wis don herſelf, if ſhe is ignorant 
whether ſhe is or is not Wiſdom, in the firſt 
place, how can we give her the Denomination 
of Wiſdom? lu the next place, with what Con- 
fidence can ſhe undertake and execute any Matter, 
if ſhe has no certain Rule to direct her? Should 
ſhe. be in doubt as to the Extreme and End of 
Good Things, ſhould ſhe be ignorant of the ulti- 
mate Tendency which every Action ought to 
have, how could ſhe deſerve to be term'd W3/* 
dom? In the mean time it is extremely clear, 
that Miſdom muſt neceſſarily have a Principle to 
direct her when ſhe takes any Purpoſe in hand, 
and that this Principle muſt be fitting to Na. 
ture; for otherwiſe Volition (for ſo we tranſlate 
the Greek Word gun) that Principle of our * 
gency, could not be excited. 

Now that which excites us mult firſt by per · 
ceiv d and aſſented to; which would be impoſli- 
ble, if, in what we perceive, we cannot diſtinguiſh 
Truth from Fasſiood. In the next place, how 
can the Mind be excited to Yolition, if it does 
not perceive whether the Object it deſires is or is 
not fitting to Nature? Farther, if the Mind has 


no Perception of the Objects of it's own Functions, 


it never can operate, it never can be impell'd, it 
never can be excited to any things whereas, 


when it is about to perform any thing, it muſt 


G be convinc d of the n of it's 
G 6 5 
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Nr, I will venture to go ſo far as to ſay, 

that if your Syſtem is the true one, we muſt bid 
adieu to Reaſon; that Light and Luminary of 
Life. Still then will you continue in your Ob- 
ftinacy ? For all Enquiry is founded upon Rea- 
ſon; ſhe it is who completes Virtue, after being 


herſelf eſtabliſhed by our Enquiry. Now En- 
quiry is the Reſult of a Deſire after Informa- 


Tion, and Diſcovery is the Reſult of Enquiry : 


But no Man can pretend that he ever made a Dif- 


covery if it afterwards prov'd to be a Falſbood, nor 


can Things be ſaid to be dz/cover'd while they 
remain uncertain; but when thoſe Matters, 


. which before were wrapp d up in Obſcutity, come 


to be unfolded, then it is we ſay they are di/co- 
ver d. Thus Reaſon contains the Principles of 
Enquiry, together with the Ends of Perception 
and Comprehenſion. Therefore a concluſive Ar- 
gument (call'd by the Greeks odr gg) is thus de- 

fin d: AI Reaſoning which from Things that 
are _ 4, he s us r0 Things that are not 

e ; 

Bur if all Objects may be, as your Sect ſays, 
falſe as well as true; and if there is no Cha- 
racter by which we are enabled to make a pro- 
per Diſtindtion, in what Senſe can we fay that 
a Man has cither made any Diſcovery, or N28 d 

any concluſive Argument? Or, ſuppoſing an Ar- 
gument to be concluſive, what Weight can it 
carry along with it? As to Philoſophy, which 
ought to proceed upon Reaſon, what Iſſue can it 
have? nay, what will become of Wiſdom, which 
ought never either to entertain the leaſt Doubt as 
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her Profeſſors call la) none of which can 
be given up without a Crime? For the Man who 
gives up a Maxim is a Traitor to the Law of Equi- 
ty and Rectitude; and from this criminal Source 
ſpring Treachery to our Friends, and Treaſons 
our Country. We cannot thereforc ad- 
mit the leaſt Doubt; that it is impoſlible for a 
Maxim to be falſe; but it is not enough for the 
wiſe Man that it is not falſe, for it muſt like wiſe 
be permanent, fix d, ſettled, and immoveably 
determin'd. Now: this never can happen, nor 
cver ſeem to happen, if we admit the Syſtem of 
thoſe who maintain, that it is impoſſible to di- 
ſtinguiſh from Impoſit ions thoſe Oye upon 
which all Nules arc founded. _. 
Fo this ariſes the Poſtulatum made by 
Hortenſius, I mean, That von admit 4 wiſe 
Man to perccive that nothing can be-percciv'd. 
But when Antipater made the ſame Poſtulatum, 
and maintain d, that in conſequence of the Doctrine 
which holds that nothing can be percciv'd 10 
BE, that this Propoſition may be perceiv'd, Car-. 
neades oppos'd him with great Subtlety: For, 
he ſaid, this was ſo far from being the Cale, 
that it entirely deſtroy d Antipater's Argument; 
for, continued he, a Man who. denies that we 
can have Perception of any thing, makes no 
manner of Exception, Therefore it neccflarily - 
follows, that even this Propoſition, becauſe not 
— can by no manner of Means be oe 
comprehended or perceiu l. | 
 ANTIOCHUS was more cloſe in arguing 
upon this Topic z becauſe, as the Academics 
| ant 10 it own as a Maxim (for you perceive: 
2 | Z 4 „ 
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T'uſe this Word for the Greek Joya) That 10. 
thing could be perceiv d, he ſaid they ought not 
to be as uncertain as to their own peculiar Maxim 
as they are with regard to other Propoſitions ; 
eſpecially as the whole of their Syſtem lies in it, 
and as the capital Point of all Philoſo hy turns 


upon the fixing right and wrong, the known 


and the unknown. As they adopt and inculcate 
this Reaſoning with regard to what ought to be 
admitted or reſected by all Mankind, it e muſt in- 


fallibly follow: that they ſhould have a Perception 


of this Propoſition upon which all Judgment as 
to Truth or Falſhood depends. He ſaid, That 
there are two capital Points in Philoſophy 3 The 
forming a True Judgment, and the End of Good 
Things; and that no Man can be wiſe, who is 
ignorant that Knowledge has a Principle, and Lo- 
lition a Purpoſe; or who is in the dark as to the 
Source from which they ariſe, or the End to 


Which they proceed ; and that to be in doubt as 
tb thoſe Points, and not inflexibly fixed in them, 
Is extremely inconſiſtent with the Character of 


Wiſdom. We ought, therefore, continued An- 
tiochus, rather to inſiſt upon it with them, that 
they have Perception at Jeaft of this ſi ingle Pro- 
poſition, That they have Perception of nothing. 
Foe I think I have ſaid enough with regard to 
the Inconſiſtency of their whole Doctrine, if they 
who approve 80 works, can be ſaid to reach 


any thing. 


LET me now proceed to Iotber Subject of 
Diſputation, which indeed is more cepious, but 
at the ſame time more abſtryſe; becauſe it par- 


takes a the W of Phyſics ; ſo that I am 
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| pprehenſive leſt I ſhould allow too great Liber- 


Vet we may proceed 
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ty and Licence to my Antagoniſt. For when a 
Man endcavours to ſnatch from me Light itſelf, 
in what Manner muſt I think that Man will 
manage Matters which are in themſelves obſcure. 
againſt ſuch a one with 
Succeſs; let us refer him to the ſtupendous Art 
with which Nature has originally form'd every 
Creature, Ma eſpecially; to the Power that 
is inherent in the Senſes; to the Manner in which 
Objects firſt operate upon us; to the Affection 
which follows that Operation; and then to our 
ſummoning together all our Senſes for the Per- 
ception of Objects. For the Mind, which is 
the Source of the Senſes, and is Senſe itſelf, has 
a natural Power, which it applies to thoſe Ob- 
jects Which move it. Therefore there arc cer- 
tain Objects which ſhe ſnatches ſo as that ſhe in- 
ſtantaneouſly puts them to their proper, Uſes; 
others ſhe treaſures up, and from this Magazine 
ariſes Memory: She is determin'd as to other 
Objects by their relative Properties, and hence 
are form d the Characters of Things, which the 


Greeks call by the Names of in and wpoambrr, 


WuEN to all theſe Reaſon is added, and con- 
cluſive Argumentation, and great Variety of Ma- 
terials, then it is that Perception reſults from 
the MI hole, and the original Principle of Rea- 


ſon becoming perfect, by thoſe Gradations riſes 


into Wiſdom. Sceing therefore the Mind of 


Man is compleatly adapted to the Knowledge. of 


Things and the unvarying Tenor of Life ; Science 
is it's darling Purpoſe, together with Comprehen- 
ſion, as we literally tranſlate the Greek Word 
REES | | yarahmi; 
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xalanm}s, Which Affection proceeds both from 
a Principle of Self- love (nothing being dearer 
than the Light of Truth) and of the Profit at- 
tending it. Thus the human Mind avails her- 
ſelf of the Senſes, and ſtrikes out Arts which 
ſerve for, as it were, ſecondary Senſes, till the 
adds ſuch Strength to Philoſophy, that Virtue, 
the only Efficient of moral Fitneſs in Life, is the 
joint Reſult of all. From this it follows, that 
whoever denies the Poſſibility of Comprehen- 
fion, rifles us both of the Itenſils and Embet- 
liſhments of Life; or rather, they abſolutely 
deſtroy it, and deprive the Animal of Anima- 
tion. Nor indeed is it an eaſy Matter to find 
Words to ſet their Raſnneſs in the Light it deſerves. 
Fox my own Part never could I ſufficiently 
ſacisfy myſelf as to their Purpoſe or Meaning, 
For ſomcetimes when we attack them in this 
Manner: 1f ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition is not 
true, then every thing becomes uncertain. Then 
they tell you, chat is that to us] Can we help 
it Why don't you blame Nature who, as De- 
mocritus ſays, has thruſt Truth down into Pro- 
fundity? Some. of them talk with more De- 
cency ; they complain that we accuſe them of 
ſaying that every thing is uncertain; and endea- 
vour to ſhew us the Difference, and to diſtin - 
guiſh betwixt a thing that is uncertain and a 
thing that cannot be perceived. Let us therefore 
deal with the Gentlemen who make thoſe Di- 
ſtinctions; as to the others, Who maintain that 
every thing is as uncertain as it is whether the 
Number of the Stars is odd or even, Wc will 
zune them up as being deſperate. | 


FoR 
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For the former admit the thing which I ob- 
ſcrved made the greateſt Impreſſion upon you, 
I mean, that there is ſuch a thing as Probability, 
and that they follow this as a Rule both in the 
Conduct of their Lives and in their Diſquiſitions 
and Diſputations. But what is 7hzs probable Rule, 
if we have no Idea of Truth or Falſhood, fo 
as to diſtinguiſh them from one another? For 
if we had any ſuch Idea we muſt conceive that 
there is the ſame Difference betwixt Truth and 
Falſtood as there is berwixt what is ſtrait 
and what is crooked. If there is no Difference, 
then there can be no Rule. Neither can the 
Man who views Truth and Falſtood in the ſame 
Points of Light, have any right Judgment, or 
form any Character of Truth. Becauſe when they 
ſay that all they plead for is, that the Truth docs 
preſent itſelf in the Manner of Faſſtood, and 
that they give up every thing beſides, they talk 
childiſhly, * 3 
For aftcr they have taken away the Means 
of all Judgment, they ſay that they leave you 
every thing beſides. As if a Man after putting 
out your Eyes were to tell you he had not de 
prived you of the Objects of Perception. For 
as Extcriors arc diſcerned by the Eyes, fo other 
Objects arc by the Idea; but then ir is by the 
Characteriſtic of Truth, and not by a Character 
which equivocally may belong either to Truth 
or Falſbood. Therefore whether you bring in a 
probable Idea, or an Idea that riſes beyond Pro- 


any thing elſe you pleaſe, yet ſtill you muſt have 
recourſe to the charatteriſtical Idea we have 
been talking of. Now 
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Now if there was ; any 3 A in this 
it could never ſerve as the Mcans of Judging; be- 
cauſe there can be no Characteriſtic in an cqui- 
vocal Character. But if you admit that there is 
nothing equivocal in it, I then carry my Point. 
For all I aim at is, to find ſome what that to me 
appears /o true, that it cannot appear falſe at the 
lame time. | 

THEY are under a like Deluſion, when, un- 
der Conviction by the irreſiſtible Force of Truth, 
they want to make Diſtinctions betwixt Clear- 
neſs and Perception; and attempt to prove that 


there is ſuch a thing as Clearneſs, and that Truth 


may be indeed imprinted upon the Mind, without 
2 being able either to perceive or comprehend 
For by what Rule can you poſitively ſay that 


1 ſuch a thang i is whzte, when at the ſame time it 


is poſlible for a thing that is black to appear 
white to you. Or how can we fay that ſuch or 
ſuch things are clear, or that they are imprinted 
upon us in the moſt preciſe Manner, if we arc 
uncertain whether our Senſe is really ſtruck with 
them or not. Thus there is left neither Colour, 
nor Subſtance, nor Truth, nor Senſe, nor Clear: 
neſs of any kind. 

HENCE itis uſual for them, when upon their 


advyancing any thing, their Opponent ſays to them, 


Mell, you perceive that at leaſt, to ſnecr at this 
Objection. The true Way to cloſe with them 
js, to convince them that nobody can diſpute up- 


on any Topic, nor affirm aught without a preciſe 
peculiar Character of the very thing he is pleas d 


to admit. 


T H E N let us hear What! is this is Probl vou 
admit 


upon Aſſent or 


e s only" a and 
tice fall ef the firſt Appearance, nothing can be 
mote alete; but ir Ny ſay that after matute Hg 
4i ofough Examination they folls' 
x them, yertil! this won't ſerve 34 
n. In the e firſt Place, Where all ObjeAts ; 
vocal, no grester Creed i is to be given to 99 5 | 
r to another. In the next place, whenthey, hy, 
-after"the'wiſe Man bas mide the ſtricteſt E- 
ey and Search, yet till the Object which pre- 
may appear extremely like Truth, and yet by 
very diſtant from it; Whar manget can they be- 
lieve that they themſelves a pproich, at leaſt, very 
near Truth? For in order to ground Belief they 
otight to have ſome Character of Truth 1 in View. 
Now if this Chatacter is obſcur d and dimm 4d, to 
what Degree of Truth can they imagine they, ap- 
proximate? Then what can be mote abſurd than 
the following Reaſoning? I admit this to be a 
Mark or Character of a thing and therefore 1 fol- 
low it; but it may happen that the thing it denotes 
is either falſe or docs not 2x7. Bur cnough of 


) 1 


| Periehrion; 'for if afty Perſon ſhould attempt to. 


weaken" what T have advanc d, Truth will caſily, f 
tho I wete gone, maintain her own Cauſe; 1 
Havre thus ſufficiently cleared up the Points ; 
ndertook to 5 — let me no touch a little 4 
ſpprobation, call d by the Greeks 
evnndlahern; 3 not 25 that it is a very ample Subject, | 
but then have already laid it's Foundations. , For. 
after having explain d the Power that lies in the = 


Seriſes, 1 was naturally led to ſhew that 3 est 
many things fall Within their Conception and £ 
prebenſion ich never can happen without * 
15 In the next Place, as the great Difference be i 
twixe an inanimate and an ante Object is, 194 — 


te 
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the former is meer paſſive Matter, while the other 
in ſome Degree or other is active (for we can have 
no ldea of a living Cxcature that does not act) it fol- 
loves that either we mult be depriv doof Senſe, or we 
9] muſt give that Aſſent which is in our Power togive. 
| BU T then the taking away Sentiment and £/- 
4 en, is in effect depriving us of Conſciouſue t. For 
as the adding eck t to a Scale neceſſarily depreſſes 
that Scale in the Ballance, in like manner theMind 
neceſſarily yields to whatis ſelf. evident. For inthe 
ſame manner as it is impoſſible for any Animal to 
refrain from deſiring what appears to be fitting to 
it's Nature (Which Appetite the Greeks call ans 
in like manner it is impoſſible for us to refrain 
our Approbation to a ſelf. evident Truth when fal- 
ling under our Cogniſance. However, if the Rea- 
ſoning I have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh is juſt, 
it is to no Purpoſe to touch at all upon the Subject 
of Aſſent: For Aſent is the immediate Conſe- 
quence of Perception. But there is another Con · 
ſequence like wiſe, which is, that neither Memory, 
nor the Characters of Things, nor the Artsthem- 
ſelves can exiſt without Aſſent; nor can there be 
in the Man who aſlents to Nothing, the — 
of all our Privileges, that of a Free- Age 
Worar then becomes of Virtue if there is no 
Free- Agency! Now it is the moſt ridiculous Ab- 
ſurdity to ſuppoſe Vice to be the Reſultof Freedom 
in Acting, and that every immoral Action pro- 
cceds from Aient; but that this is not the Caſe 
with Regard to Virtue, tho' all her Conſiſtency | 
and Strength are founded upon Objects which ſhe ; 
has fen ed to and approved of; and tho' it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary we ſhould ſee ſomewhar of the 
Object before we act, and a//ent to what we do 
fee.” Therefore by tabing away eicher the Percep- 
tion 
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tion of the Object or our Adcat in conſeqgenee of / 
that Pereeption;/wetakeawayall moral Agency: a 
Now let us view the Obiections upon the other 
kde, for it is proper you ſhould be Maſter of the , 
whole Foundation of theit Doctrine. In the fitit” 
Place then, they draw Out, as it were, a Syſtem of 
what we call They then define in the 
ſame Terms with the: Stojcs their Inflgence and 
Kinds; and the Nature of that which is the Sub- 
ject of Perception and Comprehenſion, They then 
laydowntwo Propoſitions which, as it were, con- 
tain the whole of this Enquiry. That ſome Ob- 
jects may preſent in ſuch a Manner, as that many 
other Objects may preſent. in the yery ſame Man- 
ner, without any Difference; That it is impoſſible 
for one Part of ſuch Objects to be perceived, and 
the other Part not perceived; Now, continue they, 
there is no Difference betwixt them, not only if 
their Modifications are in every reſpect the ſame, 
but if the Difference betwixt them is impercep- 
tibie. Theſe Maxims being laid down, they fam 
up tho whole Diſpute in one concluſive Argument, 
- which is this: All Objects arc divided into the 
Real and the Falſe. Now of thoſe which are falſe, 
we cannot have Perception: And as to thoſe 
which are real, they all of them pteſent in ſuch a 
Manner, as that the Falſe may have the very ſame 
Appearances. When, therefore Objects preſent 
in ſuch a Manner, as that there is no Difference 
bet wixt their Appearances, it never can hap 
that ſomeof them can be perceived, and others not 
perceived. Therefore no Object is perceprible. 
Ther take two Principles for granted in order 
deo eſtabliſh this reaſoning of theirs; and indeed no 1 
body diſputes them. The firſt of thoſe Principles 
is, * Falſe Objetts we can have no Perception. 
The 
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The next is, Ii here there is no Difference le- 
twixt Objects, they never can exiſt ſo as that we 
can have Perception of ſome, and not of others. 
As to their two other Principles, they defend them 
with great Multiplicity of Reaſonings. The firſt is, 
All Objects are 2 into Real and Falſe. The | 
other is, That all real Ovjefts preſent in the very 
Same Manner in which. a falſe Object may preſent. 
IESE are two Propoſitions which they don't 
Skim over, but labour with the greateſt Exatt- 
neſs and Accuracy. For they divide them into 
very extenſive Claſſes. Firſt into the Senſes, then 
into what ariſes from the Senſes, and from Habits 
of every kind; all which they maintain are ob- 
ſcute. They then procced to prove that nothing 
can be perceived, at leaſt not from Reaſon or Opi- 
nion. All this they ſubdivide; for they do with 
their other Topics as you ſaw done yeſterday 
vhen the Senſes were treated of; and in all the 
minute Subdiviſions which they make, they en- 
dcavour to prove that real and falſe Objects are 
mingled together, and that there is no percepti- 
ble Difference betwixr them; and that this being 
the Caſe, nothing can be comprehendecd. 
IAM extremely ready to admit that this Pre- 
ciſion is highly worthy Philoſophy; tho' very re- 
mote from the Purpoſes of thoſe who uſe it. For the 
Reaſoning which takes Advantage of Definitions 
and Diviſions, and all the Lights which they ſtrike 
out, together with Similitudes and Diflimilitudes, 
and a minutc accurate Diſtinguiſhing, belongs to 
Men who arc poſitive in what they advance; 
Men, ho are confident of the Reality, the 
Strength,” and the Certainty of their Propofi- 
tions; and not to Men who call out that every 
thipg may be falſe as well as true. For how 
"+ | k would 
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M. Turtitius Cicrtro. 353 
would they bchave if, while they are laying down 
a Definition, any body ſhould ask them, Whe- 
ther that Definition is applicable to any other 
Subject? If they ſay it is; then what Character 
can they produce to prove this Definition to 
be true? If they ſay it is not, they mult admit, 
ſince this Definition is not applicable to 4 Fal- 
d, that the thing defined may be percerved. 

Which is the very reverſe of their Doctrine. We 
may reaſon in the ſame Manner upon all their 
Topics. eo 
FoR if they ſay that, they have a clear View 


moded by any Confuſion of Objects, this in fact 
plainly amounts to a Comprehenſion. But if they 
deny that real Objects are diſtinguiſhable from 
falſe ones, how can they proceed farther? The 
ſame ObjeQions recur. For no Argument can 
be concluſive, unleſs the Premiſes upon which 
the Concluſion reſts, be ſo proved, that they can 
by no Manner of Means be falſe after the ſame 
Manner in which they are true. Therefore, if 
after the Perception and Comprehenſion of 
Things, the Reſult of all well ſupported progreſſive 
Reaſoning ſhould be, that nothing can be com- 
prehended, can any thing be conceived more in- 
conſiſtent with itſelf? And as the profeſt Pur- 
poſe of Preciſion in Reaſoning is, to untold ſome- 
what that before lay concealed, and if, in order to 
effect this, it employs both the Senſes and ſelf-evi- 
dent Objects; I this, I jay, is the Caſe, How 
abſurd are they in maintaining, that all things 
are not ſo and ſo in reality, but in Appearance. 
But what gives the greateſt Blow to their Rea- 
A. ſoning 
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of the Subject of Diſpute, without being incom- 
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ſoning is, their taking two Propoſitions as cor- 
reſponding, when in reality they are directly re- 
pugnant to one another. The firſt is, That ſome 
Objects are falſe: The very laying down of this 
Propoſition implies that certain Objects are real. 
The next is, That there is no Difference be- 
twixt the real and the falſe. Now the firſt 
Propoſition admitted ſuch a thing as a Differ- 
ence; thus the firſt Propoſition agrees ill with the 
laſt, and the laſt with the firſt. 

Bu v let us go farther, and take care that we 
don't ſeem to impoſe upon ourſelves in any re- 
ſpect; and let us ſo unravel all their Arguments 
as to leave nothing knotty behind us. In the 
firlt place, therefore, the Se/f- Evidence which 
we have mention'd is ſtrong enough of itſelf to 
repreſent Objects as they really exiſt. But that 
this Self-Evidence may be the more infallible and 
firm, it requires a certain greater Degree of Art 
and Exactneſs, to prevent ourſelves from being 
impoſed upon, in caſes that are clear in themſelves, 
by Juggling and Deluſion. For Epicurus, who 
wanted to prevent thoſe Errors which ſeem to 
confound the Knowledge of Truth, and main- 
raind that a wiſe Man ought to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt Opinion and Self-Evidence; I ſay in this 
Epicurus effected nothing; becauſe he did no- 
thing to prevent Miſtakes in Opinion. 

T HEREFORE as there are two Enemies to 
Clearneſs and Evidence we muſt fortify ourſelves 
With two Auxiliaries to oppoſe them. For in 
the firſt place, we have to tight againſt thoſe who 
are at vety little Pains to fix theit Minds; and are 
Jo much wrapt up in the Contemplation of 

7 LD things 
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things that are ſelf-cvident, that they give no 
Attention to the bright Light in which they 
ſtand. Our next Adverſaries are Men who be- 
ing confined to, and indeed ſometimes impoſed 
upon by fallacious and captious Queſtions, de- 
part from Truth when they find themſelves un- 
able to reſolve them. We mult therefore have 
in readineſs all the Arguments againſt what they 
urge as to the Self-Evidence, which we have al- 
ready treated ot; and be arm'd againſt the cap- 
tious Queſtions of the others; which laſt is what 
I am now to do. I ſhall therefore diſcuſs regu- 
larly theit Arguments; as it muſt be own'd they 
arc far from being random Diſputants. 

THE firſt thing which they attempt to ſhew is, 
that it is poſſible for us to ſee a great many Ob- 
jets which in reality do not cxiſt; ſecing our 
Minds are wantonly agitated and affected by pure 
Imaginations in the ſame Manner as if they were 
Realitics. For, ſay they, when you admit that 
certain Viſions are ſent by * God] ſuch for in- 
ſtance as we ſee in our Sleep, and which are in- 
terpreted by means of Oracles, Entrails, and 
Auſpices (for they tcll us that theſe are admitted 
1 their Adverſaries the Stozcs) how, continue 
they, can God render thoſe things probable which 
are actually falſe, and yet not be able to create 
ſomewhat that touches the very Verge of Truth? 
But if he can do the laſt, why may he not create 
Viſions that are next to impoſſible to be known = 
from Realities; nay, ſuch as cannot be diſtin+ 
guiſhed. In the next place, that the Mind is 
ſelf-motive is proved by the Pictures form'd in 

This Term J tranſlate literally. 1 8 
Aa 2 our 
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our Ideas, and the viſionary Suggeſtions of thoſe 
who arc either Frantic or aſleep. Is it not there- 
fore, continue they, extremely probable, that the 
Mind may be ſo affected as not only to be unable 
to diſtinguiſh whether thoſe Objects are real or 
imaginary 3 but not ſo much as to ſuſpect any 
Difference as ſubſiſting. Thus when from any 
ſudden Panicupon the Spirits, or from any fright- 
ful external Object, we ſec People tremble and 
grow pale, while this Agony continues, they are 
capable of making no Diſtinctions, nor of diſ- 
eerning any Difference betwixt what is pure 
Imagination or an external Object. In the laſt 
place, /ay they, if no imaginary Objects are pro- 
bable; then we muſt reaſon in another Manner; 
but if ſuch may be probable, why may they nor 
preſcnt ſo as to be hardly Aiſtinguiſbable from 
real; nay, why not without any Difference at all. 
Eſpecially as you yourſelves admit that the wiſe 
Man when in Choler, refrains from all Aſſent, 
becauſe he then cannot diſtinguiſh as to Objects. 
ANTIOCHUS had a great deal to ſay 
againſt all thoſe imaginary Repreſentations, and 
they afforded Matter for one whole Day's, Diſpu- 
tation. This is what I don't think myſelf obliged 
to do; it is ſufficient if 1 reſume it's Heads. And 
in the firſt-place we think it extremely wrong 
that they ſhould make uſe of that trepanning | 
Method of {nterrogating; a Method which is 
by no Means to be approved of in Philoſophi- 
cal Diſquiſitiaus. When they gradually agd to 
or rali 2 Propoſition, they call this a 
Sorites, becauſe the adding to a thing grain by 
grain makes a Heap; and it is indeed a very 
299 e bad 
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bad and a captious way of Reaſoning: For they 
win upon us by the following Method : If God 
ſends to one in his Sleep an Object im ſuch 4 
manner as that it appears probable, why may it 
not have 4 very great likelihood of Truth? 
If ſo, why may jt not be very difficult to 
diſtinguiſh it from Truth And if this is the 
Caſe, why may it not be not at all dift1mgniftable? 
| Laſtly, why may it not happen that there is no 
Difference betwixt the one and the other? If you 
proceed thus far upon my Conceſlions, it #s my 
Fault; if upon your own Brann it __ 


ours. ; N 


For who will admit either * that God can « 
cvery thing, or that he would a& in this Man- 
ner if he could! Or how do you take it fot 
is like to another, it fol 
lows that it ig very hard to diſtinguiſh one from 


the other? Next, that they are not at all diftin- 


uiſtable: and jaſtly, that they ære the ſame? 
Thus, ſuppoſing Wolves to reſemble Dogs, you 
would come at long run to conclade them to be 
the ſame. In like manner, ſome immoral Actions 
reſemble moral ones, ſome unworthy Deeds 
Took like « worthy ones; and things that are void 
of Art, carry with them the Appearances of be- 
ing artificial: Shall we therefore preſume: to al- 
ſcrt, that there is no Difference in all theſe? Shall 
not we, be capable of diſcerhing repugnant 
Qualitics? For there is nothing that cau be tranſ- 


® That God can do every | * 1 This muſt be meant in a moral, 
and not a phyſical Senſe. . God cannot contradict his own Na- 
ture 3. He cannot be ipcoofiſtent with bis own Eternal Cha- 
rater of Truth; all which, in a — . of this kind, may be 
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ferred out of it's own into another kind: Or 


if it could ſo happen, that there were no Differ- 
; ence betwixt Objects which differ in their Kinds, 
the Conſequence would be, that one Kind would 
poſſeſs the identical Properties of another, which 
is an Abſurdity, | 

I the next Place, there is a way of reſoly- 
ing all thoſe imaginary Objects, whether they 


ariſe from the Working of the Brain, as we ad- 


mit they often. do, or from the Effects of 
Sleep, or Wine, or Frenzy; for we athrm that 
they want that Diſtinctneſs of Evidence, which 
we ought ſtill inviolably to be attach'd to; for 
ſhew me a Man who after forming and painting 
an Object in his Imagination, does not, as ſoon 
as he begins to ſtir and recollect himſelf, perceive 
the Difference betwixt Evidence and Deluſion. 
We may ſay the ſame with regard to Dreams; 
after Ennius had been walking in his Gardens 
with his Neighbour Ter. Galba, do you imagine 
he would ſay, I thought I was walking with 
Galba? But after he had dream'd, he began his 
Narrative thus ; | | 
Homer the Bard ſeem d preſent to my View. 
Thus in his Epicharmus, 
For in my Sleep 1 thought that Death had 
| on THEREFORE 
* This is a celebrated Paſſage in the Epicharmus of old Ennizs, 
who was a humorous Pythagorean, and from thence took the Ad- 
vantage of feigning that he inherited the Soul of Homer; but that 
the G, or Shade, or Image, if you will, of Homer, which was 


in Hell, came to the Earth, and had ſeveral Interviews with him. 
[ | | The 
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THEREFORE We no ſooner wake, than we 


flight all thoſe Objects, nor do we ever hold 


them in the ſame account with thoſe which 


employ us in the Forum. 
Bur, it may be ſaid, while thoſe Objects 


preſent to us in our Sleep, they have the very 


ſame Appearances as thoſe which preſent when 
we are awake: No, there is a wide Difference, 
but we ſhall wave that; it is ſufficient to ſay, 
that they who are aſleep, have not the ſame 
Strength and Soundneſs either of Judgment or 
Senſes about them, as they who arc awake. 
Even the Intoxicated do nothing with the ſame 
Approbation, as when they are ſober: They 
doubt, they heſitate, nay ſometimes ſeem to 
endeavour to recollect themſelves, and give but 
a feeble Aſſent to what appears to them; and 
they have no ſooner ſlept out the Fumes ot the 
Wine, than they are ſenſible of the Emptineſs 
of their A The ſame 1 be ſaĩd of 


The Reader is to obſerve, an the Ancient Theology made 
Man to conſiſt of three Parts ; a Body, a $ irit, and a Shade. 
Our Author has in his Somnium Scipionis taken notice of theſe 
Interviews betwixt Eaniu and Hamer: As has Lucretins, |. 1. 


V. 121. 
Etf præterea tamen efſe Acheruſia Tampla, 
— eternis exponit fer fibus, eden, 
Unde fibi exortum ſemper 4 Homeri 
Commemorat Speciem, &c. 

„As our fam'd Ennis ſings, upon whoſe Brow 
% The firſt and freſheſt Crowns of Lawrels grow, 
Though he in laſting Numbers does exprels, 
„The ſtately Acbherian Palaces, 

Which neither Soul nor Body ver ende, 

«+ But certain pale and melancholy Shades, 


From whence he ſaw old Homer's Ghoſt ariſe ; 


An awful Shade. —  '-  OCrggcn. h 
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the Frantic; for while they arc under their Diſ- 
order, they perceive, and talk of Objects which 
have no real Exiſtence; but they no ſooner come 
to themſelves, than they n and Rea with 
Alemeon. 

M Eyes afſented, but my „ Heart rebelt d. 

Bur, you will ſay that, even the wiſe Man, 
when he is in Cholcr, ſuſpends | his Aſſent, for 
fear of approving of the falſe inſtead of the real: 
This we admit he does upon many other Occa- 
ſions; if his Senſes are any way heavy or 
or if there is any Oblcurity in the Objects, or if 
he is ſtraiten'd for want of time ſufficient for 
thorough Examination. But all this Reaſoning 
with regard to the wiſe Man's ſometimes with- 
holding his Aſſent, makes againſt you. For if 
there is no Difference in Objects, he will either 
always: or never with-hold it. Now from the 
whole of this Arguing, we may caſily diſcern 
the Emptineſs of their Reaſoning, who want 
to throw cvcry thing into Confuſion. What 
We require is, a /erzous, ſolid, firm, and wiſe 
Judgment: And ſhall we oy take up with In- 
ſtances of Dreamers; Madmen and A 
without obſerving the Inconſiſtency that runs 
through the whole of their Argument: For we 
don't Yank to have Inſtances produce d to us, either 
of Dreamers or Drunkards, or Madmen; and a 
Reaſoning drawn from thoſe Inſtances, which is 
ſo abſurd, that they ſometimes admit there is 
a Difference, betwixt thoſe, who are awake, ſo- 
ber, and; found in their Fudgment,- and'thoſe 
who are, otherwilez, een that en is no 
Difference, . W 4 

. | Tun v 
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Tux are not ſo much as ſenſible, that by 
their way of Arguing they zender every — 
uncertain, which is what they want to avoid 
What the Greeks call «awe I call — 
For if the Matter ſtood ſo as that there were no 
Difference bctwixt the Manner in which the 
Objects preſent to a Madman, and that in which 
they preſent to one who is in his Senſos; what 
Man can be aſſured that he is in his Senſes? 
Now the Conclufion that this admits of, is itſelf 
a high Pitch of Madneſs. As to the Reſem- 
blances betwixt Twins, and the Impreſſions of 
Seal Rings, theſe are childiſh Arguments. For 
none of us deny that there are Reſemblances; 
becauſe they are evident in many Reſpects. But 
if a Multiplicity of Objects reſembling one ano- 
ther is ſufficient for deſtroying Conviction, why 


don't you content yourſelves with this Conceſſion, 


eſpecially as we make it? And why do you con- 
tend for a Matter which is irreconcilcable to the 
Nature of Things? I mean that Things in theit 
own kind are not as they actually exiſt, and that 
in one or more Things, there is an exact Uni- 


formity, which in no Reſpect differs. Now we 


grant you that one Egg may be very like ano- 
ther, and one Bee very like another. 
W nar” then do you wrangle for? Or what 


will you draw from your Twins? We admit 


them to reſemble one another 5 and you ought 
to be ſatisfied with that Conceſſion. But fo 
far from being ſatisfied you will have them den- 
tically the ſame, which is entirely abſurd. You 
then — recourſe to the Naturaliſts, though they 
are the ſtanding 7eſts of the Academy: And you 


yourſclf 


we ſcc'it brought about by 
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yourſelf by and bye won't ſpare them. You tell 
us; that Democritus is of opinion, there are in- 
numerable Worlds, and thoſe too not only very 


much reſembling one another, but ſo completely 


and ſo abſolutely alike, that there is no manner 
of Difference in all this unbounded Number. He 
ſays the ſame thing of their Inhabitants. You 


then ask, if one World may be ſo very like to 
another, that there is not the leaſt Difference in 


the one from the other, why you may not be al- 
lowid to conclude, that in this World of ours, 
one thing may be ſo like another, that there is 
no Manner of Difference betwixt them? For, 


Jay you, if from thoſe Atoms by which Demo- 


critus ſays all things were formed, there not 
only may be, but there are innumerable other 
Worlds, innumerable Catuli, why in this ſpa- 
cious World of. ours may there not be nee 
Catulus now exiſting? | 

No in the firſt Place, you . me before 
the Tribunal of Democritus,! though I don't 
agree with him; and am the more averſe to his 


Doctrine, becauſe more accurate Natural iſts have 
| clearly. prov'd that particular things have par- 


ticular Properties. For, admitting that the T win 
Servilii of old, were ſo nearly reſembling one 
another, as is given out; yet do you imagine 


them to have been the ſame?—— They could not 


be diſtinguiſh'd. Abroad; — but they could at 
Home. Strangers miſtook them for one 
another; but their oon Family did not. Don't 
Habitude, that being 
a little accuſtom'd, we ſo eaſily diſtinguiſh thoſe 
Perſons betwixt whom we before thought we 

never 
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neyer could perceive any Difference, that even 
the Reſemblance itſelf vaniſhes? 
vou may battle it here as much as you pleaſe, 
I won't oppoſe you. I will even admit that 
the wiſe Man himſelf, who has given riſe to all 
this Diſcourſe, when ſimilar Objects preſent ta 
him, the Characters of which he has not duly 
mark'd, will ſuſpend his Afſcnt ; nor will he give 
it to any Object unleſs it cxiſts in ſuch a Man - 
ner as that it is ĩimpoſlible it ſhould he a Dcluſion, 
But with regard to other Appearances he has a 
certain Rule for diſtinguiſhing the True from the 
Falſe; and as to Matters which are ſimilar, he 
calls in the Aid of Habitude. The Mother by 
being frequently accuſtomed to ſee them, can 
diſtinguiſh one Twin from the other; and you 
by Practice, will learn to do the ſame in other 
Objects. You know that, as lite os one Egg 
is to another is become Proverbial, yet we 
learn that while Delos was an independent State, 
many People there made a Livelihood by bringing 
up Pallets, Now when thoſe People us d to look 
upon an Egg, they could tell which. Hen had laid 
it. So that this Proverb does not at all affect 
us; for it is ſufficicnt for our Purpoſe that thoſe 
Eggs can be diſtinguiſhed. But you will ſay, 
that in themſelves there is no reaſon, for my 
making any Difference betwixt them, any more 
than if there were abſolutely no Difference at 
all: But then I have a Rule for diſtinguiſhing 
Truth ſo well, that it cannot be Falſhood: And 
from this I will not, as the Saying is, ſwerve a 
Straw-breadth, tor fear of throwing every thing 
into Confuſion. For not only all Diſtinction be- 
twixt 
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twixt Truth and Falſhood, but Nature itſelf muſt 
be aboliſh'd were there no Difference in Things. 
That likewiſe is an Abſurdity which you uſe 
to advance, when you ſay, * that when Objects 
make an Impreſſion upon the Mind, yon don't 
maintain there is no Difference amongſt the Im- 
preſſions themſelves, but amongſt certain Forms 
and Appearances of them: As if we did not 
judge of Objects by their Appearances and Forms, 
which could be' no manner of Rule if all the 
Marks of Truth and Falſhood were deſtroy'd. 
Bur the greateſt Abſurdity of all is, your ſay- 
ing that you are determined by "Probability, 
_ provided you arc no ways embaraſsd. In the 
| firſt Place, how can you be other than embaraſs'd, 
when there is no Difference betwixt Truth and 
Falhood? lu the next Place, what judgment 
can. be form'd of Truth if it's Properties arc 
in common with Falſbood? From this naturally 
ariſes a Philoſophical f Demurrer, that is, a S, 
penſion of the Aſſent; in which Arceſilas was 
moſt conſiſteut, if certain Ovinions as to Car- 
neades are true. Becauſe if, as they both taught, 
there is no ſuch thing as Perception; then all 
Aſſent muſt be taken away: For what can be 
more ſcandalous than to give our Aſent to any 
thing, before We know what it is? Now we 
heard yeſterday that Carneades ſometimes relented 
a little, and admitted that a wife Man might 
[Kanda Gel, noi very clear, Thea > indeed Vary of 
Readings, but none of them ſatisfactory. . Fas. 


. Schools, and created great Wark for Commentators. I have tranſ- / 
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lated almoſt literally, by a known Term, 
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be of Opinion, that is, that he might be miſtaken. 

But I am not ſo thoroughly convinced that there 

is ſuch a thing as Comprehenſion, of which I 

have been perhaps too ſong diſputing, as that a 

wiſe Man -never entertams Opinions; I mean, 

that he never gives his Aſſent to any thing which 
is falſe, or before he knows it. 

Icon now to their laſt Deluſion, in main- 
taining that in order to diſcoyer Ttuth, it is ex- 
pedient to diſpute both for, and againſt WT 
Propoſition ; I ſhould be glad to know what Dif- 


covery this Method can produce. It is not, ſays. 


one of thoſe Gentlemen, * our way to lay ourſelves 
open: But, pray, why all this Myſteriouſneſs? 
Or, why do you conceal your Sentiment as if 
it were ſomewhat ſcandalous? Becauſe we want, 

replies he, that our Scholars ſhould be ſway'd 
rather by Reaſon, than Authority. Bur, what if 
both ſhould cooperate, what. would be the Harm 
if they did? Yet, ſtill there is one thing which 
they don't conceal; That nothing can be Per- 

ceivd. Does great Authority do no Harm in 
this ReſpeQ? y great deal in my Opinion: For, 
who would ever embrace Doarines ſo plaitily, 

fo cvidently abſurd and falſe, had it not been 
for the extenſive Learning and Power of Elo- 
quence, which Arceſilas and Carneades but the 
latter eſpecially) poſſeſs d?ꝰ 

Tus is pretty near the Sum of whit An- 
tiochus then taught ar Alexandria, and many 


+ St. Auguſtine contra Achd. 1. 3. c. 20. has very well explain d 
this manner of the Academic. Cicero, ſays he, tells us, that 


© the Academics us'd to diſguiſe their Sentiwents, without * 


© clofing to any body who ud not liv'd with them to cid Age. 
2 I ſuppoſe to a Treatiſe of W which is iow 
years 
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years after with greater Warmth, while he was 
along with me in Syria, a little before he dy'd. 
But having now eſtabliſh'd ſufficiently my Syſtem, 
' I will take the Liberty, my deareſt Friend (nam- 
ing me) who ate my Younger. by ſome years, to 
give you a Word of Advice. It is you who 
have ennobled Philoſophy by your excellent Writ- 
ings, nay, you have even ſtaggered the Infidelity 
of our Friend Hortenſius; and ſhall you em- 
brace. a Syſtem which confounds Truth with 
Falhood, ſtrips us of Judgment, deprives us of 
 Aſſenty\and robs us of all our Senſes. Even the 
C:mmerians, who by ſome God, by Natute, or the 
Situation of their Country, are deprived of Light, 
enjoy the Gleam of Fires; but your Sect has ſhroud- 
ed us in fo palpable Darkneſs that they have left us 
not ſo much as the leaſt glimmering Ray to chear 
our Sight: Should we follow them we ſhould 
be bound ſo faſt as not to be able to move one 
Way or other. For by taking away Aſſent they 
rob us of our mental Faculties and our moral 
Agency. A Scheme, which is not only wicked, 
but impoſſible to be effeffed. I muſt therefore 
again put you upon your Guard, that you are 
the laſt Man alive who ought to adopt ſuch a 
Syſtem. Shall you, who diſcloſed and brought 
to light the noſt hidden Works of Darkneſs, 
and took an Oath (in which I could have joined 
you as I knew them all by your Means) that you 
had diſcovered them; ſhall y, I ſay, deny that 
there is Knowledge, Comprehenſion, or Percep- 
tion in Mankind. Again and again let me en- 
treat you to beware leſt your own Authority 
oy 0 . . . ſhould 


} 
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ſhould tarniſh the Luſtre of thoſe glorious 
Actions. 4493 722 

HERE Lacullus ended his Diſcoutſe 3 and 
Hortenſius, who was wrapp'd in Admiration, 
as we could eaſily ſee by his frequently lifting up 
his Hands while Lucullus was ſpeaking (and it 
was no wonder, for 1 believe the Academy never 
was ſo ſubtilly attack'd) began to exhort me to 
depart from my Syſtem; but whether he did it 
in jeſt or earneſt, is * more than I know. Then 
Catulus addreſs d himſelf to me in this manner: 
If, ſaid he, the Diſcourſe which Lucuilus has 

| pronounc'd fo readily, accurately, and copionſly, 
has made any Impreſſion on you, I am filenr g 
nor do I think you ought to be afraid of alter- 
ing your Opinion, if you are under the Force 
of Convittion. However, I conceive that it is 
not his great Authority that ought to ſtagger you: 
For, continued he with à Smile, he was the next 
thing to telling you to beware leſt a Knave of a 
Tribune (a Set which you may perceive we 
ſhall ever have in great Plenty) ſhould take you 
up ſhort in a popular Aſſembly, and ask you, 
how conſiſtently with your own you 
can ſay that you made ſuch a Diſcovery, ſince 
you deny that there can be any ſuch thing in the 
World as Certainty ? Give me leave to beg that 
you won't be frighten d even by that Conſidera- 


tion. As to the Merits of the Queſtion, for my 


own part, I ſhould: rather chuſe that you were 
not won over; but if you ſhould, 1 would not 
be much ſurpriz d; for I remember Antiochus 
This is Humour in Cicero ; he won't affirm it poſitively, becauſe 
he is juſt agoing to diſpute againſt all Certainty. 


himſclf, 


Treaties if 


himſelf, after bing many years in this way of 
| Thinking, chang'd his Sentiments as ſoon as he 
 receivd a new Light. When Catulus had fi- 
niſh d, they all look d full at me; and then I be- 
gan pretty much in the following manner, but 
with as much Concern upon me as I us'd to feel 
even in the moſt important Pleadings at the Bar. 
IE Diſcourſe of Lucullus movd me, Catu- 
lus, as being pronounc'd by a Man ſo greatly 
learned, ſo eloquent, fo ready, and ſo accurate, 
in omitting no Argument that could ſerve his 
Caufe; yer I don't at all deſpair of being able to 
anſwer him; though, to tell the Truth, ſo great 
a Weight of Authority would have ftagger'd me, 
had it not been fully counterpoiz'd by yours : 
Therefore I will attempt this, after premiſing 
ſomewhat with regard to my own Reputation. 

Hap I been mov'd by any Principle of Vain- 
Glory, or an Itch of Wrangling, to this parti- 
cular Branch of Philoſophy, | ſhould think that 
I were to blame, not only in point of Judgment, 
but of common Honeſty aud Morality: For, in 
the moſt trifling Concerns, if a Spirit o Obfti- 
racy is ſubject to Cenſure, and the Luſt of Ma- 
tice to Puniſhment, can it be ſuppos'd that 1 
ſhould endeavour tenaciouſly to diſpute upon the 
whole Situation and Purpoſe of Life, or to im- 
poſe upon others as well as myſelf} 

IF therefore I did not think that it would be 
impertinent in a Converſation of this kind, I 
would do as is ſometimes done in * political 

| 5 Altercations; 


The Senators of Rome, whin Rome was free, us us'd to ſtrength- 
en their Votes — Occaſions, by an Oath in the follow 
112 ©: 
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Altercations; I would ſwear by Fove and the 
* Gods of my Fathers, that I not only burn 
with the Paſſion of finding out the Truth, but 
ſpeak the Sentiments of my Heart. For can 1 
help being impaſlion'd with a Deſire of diſcoyer- 
ing Truth? I, who am tranſported at diſcover- 
ing aught that reſembles it! But as I take this 
Diſcovery to be the faire Object in Na- 
ture, ſo I take the Approbation of Falſfity for 
Truth to be the . yet am I none of thoſe 
who never approve Falſtood, who never aſſent, 
who never form Opinions. But we are now 
upon, the Subject of a wiſe Man. For my own 
part, I deal mightily in Opinions {becauſe I am 
not arrived to the Poſſeſſion of Wiſdom) and 
the Courſe in which I direct my Suggeſtions is 
not to that little Conſtcllation, ok TITTY 


* 


Which . the hardy Sailor en the Main, 
When Heaven is wrapp'd in Darneſ. _ 


As we find it in Aratus ; and the Mariners ſtect 
the ſtraighter the more exactly they obſerve it; 


Whoſe ſmaller Orb revolves in narrower Space.. 


Bur I ftcer by the Great Bear, and the bright- 
eſt northern Stars; that is, by Reaſon, which 
ſtands upon a broad Foundation, and is not nar» 
row'd down to a philoſophical Preciſion. Un- 


ing Terms ; They ſwore by any God they had the greateſt regard 
for. E RET. £588 QUOD CENSULSSENT, ſee Briſſenius: The Ro- 
man Conſtitution had great Tenderneſs with regard to the Conſciences 
of Senators; ſor if a Senator was not very clear as to the Matten 
before him, he needed not to have voted at all, but might have 
continued N. L. i. e. Now LI ORT. 9 

Orig. Deo: Pemates. 2 


* 
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der ſuch a Guidance as this, I may well wandet 
and go out of my ſtrict Courſe. But, as I aid 
before, our Buſineſs now is not with me, but 
with Vi ſdom: For when Objects make a ſmart 
Impreſſion upon my Mind and Senſes, I receive 
them; nay, ſometimes I aſſent to them without 
perceiving them; for I think that there is no ſuch 
thing as a Perception of any Object. 

I Am not the w/e Man we are now in ſearch 
of, therefore I cannot help yielding to the Ob. 
jets which ſtrike me. Now Arce/ilas agreed 

with Zeno in thinking, that the great Power of 
Wiſdom lay in being guarded againſt Impoſtures, 
in providing againſt Fa//acies ; becauſe nothing 
can be more inconſiſtent with the Idea we have 
of ſerious Wiſdom, than Miſtake, Levity, and 


whe J. 

HAT then ſhould I ſay of the Firmneſs of a | 
wiſe Man, whom, as you Lucullus yourſelf ad- 
mit, never entertains Opinions? As this is a 
Conceſlion of yours, 1 take the liberty of be- 
ginning in this irregular manner, for I ſhall by 
and bye return to Regularity ; but ſubmit, in the 
firſt place, to your Conſideration, the Strength 
of the following Inference: If the wiſe Man, 
at any time, gives his Aſſent to any Propoſition, | 
he then entertains Opinions ; but the wiſe Man 
never entertains Opinions. Then he never gives 
his Aſſent to any thing. Arceſilas made good 
this Syllogiſm, for he cſtabliſh'd the Major and 

the Minor. Carneades ſometimes went fo far | 

6 as to admit, that, at certain times, the wiſe Man 

| aſſents; therefore it follows likewiſe, that he en- 
teertains Opinions, which you, I think, with great 

= - BT Neis 
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Reaſon oppoſe. But with regard to the Major, 
That the wiſe Man before he gives his Aſſent. 
muſt entertain an Opinion, it is affirm d to be falſe 
both by the Hroics and their * Voucher Antio-- 
chus : For they maintain, that the wiſe Man is 


always capable of diſtinguiſhing Truth from 


Falſhood, and Things which way, from Things 
which cannot be perceiv'd. Now we think that, 
admitting certain Things may be perceiv'd, the 
very Habit of Aſſenting is dangerous and ſlip- 
For which Rcaſon, ſince it is of ſo very 
bad Conſequence to aſſent to a Thing that is 
falſe, or not underſtood, we ought rather to ſuſ- 
1d all Aſſent, leſt too raſh a Procedure ſhould 
urry us down a Precipice: For Falſhood ſo 
nearly reſembles Truth, and Things which can- 
not be perceiv d, Things which can, (tho we 
ſhall examine by and bye whether any can) that 
a wiſe Man ought not to truſt himſelf upon ſo 
ſteep a Declivity. | 2 
Now, if I take for granted my own Propoſt- 
tion, That nothing can be perceiv'd, and then 
admit yours, That no wiſe ever entertains 
Opinions; the Conſequence muſt be, that he 
wiſe Man will ſuſpend all Aſſent. You are 
therefore to conſider whether you will chuſe 
this, or admit that a wiſe Man may entertain 
an Opinion upon a particular Occaſion? But, ſay 
you, I will do neither. Therefore I will en- 
deavour to prove, that there is no ſuch thing as 


| 1 Voucher] Orig. Ad/tipulator. This is a Civil Law Term, to 


one Who vouches at a Contract for another. Dui Se; 
lantibus Teftis ade; & cum iis acpromitit. See the 1 


tion of the Oration for Quintus, vol. 3, of the Orations, p. 320. 


Bb 2 Perception; 
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Perception; for our 'wholc Diſpute turns upon 
that ſingle Point. | 

Bor l muſt premiſe ſomewhat with regard to 
Antidebus, who himſelf learned the Doctrine I 
defend from Philo, and I believe no Man was 
ever longer at School than he was, He wrote 
with great Accuracy upon this Head ; nor did 
he attack it in his old Age with greater Acrimony, 
than he had defended it with Warmth in his 
Youth; and yet, able as he was, his Inconſtancy 
took greatly from the Weight of his Authority. 
Give me leave to ask, whe happy Day diſclos'd 
to him that Character to diſtinguiſh betwixt Truth 
and Falſtood, which he had for ſo many Years 
impugn'd ? Did he ſtrike out any thing that was 
new? No; his Sentiments are the ſame with 
thoſe of the Sroics. Did he repent of his for- 
mer way of Thinking? Then why did he not 
embrace another Se&, the Stoics eſpecially? For 
this is the very Characteriſtic of the Difference 
betwixt their Sect and others. Was he aſham'd 
of Mneſarchus or Dardanus, the moſt conſider- 
able of the Stoics in Athens at that Time? 
Believe me, never would he have ſeparated from 
Philo, had it not been that he began to have Scho- 
lars of his own. But how came he all of a ſud- 
den to bring up the Title of the Old Academy? 
He appears to have had ſome Affection for the 
Dignity of the Appellation, tho he in reality 
diſſented from it's Doctrinc. * But ſome Peo- 


E 


» I can't kelp offering here a Conjefture of my own, upon 


Reading of the Original here, which I hope he Radiat will 1 
as I am not often guilty of this Impertinence. Our Author has 


* before ad, that Antiochus had 1 from be 
receiv' 
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the Characteriſtic of the Academy 
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ple did not ſcruple to ſay, that he did this from 
a Motive of Vanity, becauſe he was in hopes 
that his Followers would be diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Names of Antiochians. "58441 = 
Fon my own part, I think it more probable 


that he was unable to withſtand the united At- 


tacks of all the Philoſophers; for all other Sects 
have ſome Tenets in common with one another; 
but no Sect of Philoſophers agree with what is 
- He there 
fore made his Retreat, and imitated thoſe who 
* avoid the Beams of the Sun under a Shade; 


receiv*d Syſtems, the Name of the Oli Academy. He then 
nquires into the Redſons far his doing ſo: The firſt Reaſon is, that 
he had ſtill an Afe&#ion for the Name ; and ſome People ſaid he did it, 
that he might be himſe(f the Founder of a Sect, for thus the Meaning 
amidſt all the Contortions of the Commentators ſtands in the Ori- 
ginal. But I ſhould be glad to know by what means Aut ioc has 
could ever hope to gain the Name of the Founder of a Sect ; ſince 
he himſelf upon the Stock of the Old Academy, which he 
had a Veneration for; and which was then ſo celebrated? Surely - 
this was not the Way to gain a great Name. Mr. Davie,” Readi 
Which is undoubtedly the beſt extant, is, Zuod erant gui illum 
fie Cauſa fecifſe dicerent, ſderare enim ; but this is wery bard to 
be reconcil'd to Senſe, at leaſt, it is too inaccurate for the Phraſe 
of this Conference; beſides the unanſwerable (as I think) ObjeQtion 
ariſing from the Context. In ſhort, e 
up the Paſſage as deſperate, and none of them have reſtor'd it io as 
to anſwer the Objection I have ſtarted ; and which they ſeem never 


once to have perceiv'd ; I ſhould, though with the Din- 


dence, be inclin'd to read the whole Paiſige thus; QUuanquan 
erant gui illum Glorie cauſa De-feciſſe dicerent, ſperare nu; 
which {aft Word is Mr Davies Conjecture : This agrees ex- 
treme wy with what —_—_— 1 "he Original pa 
»The Commentators have igi i 
ſtrangely. The common Readings have it; Er, ut is qui fub nul, 
or, ſub nubes ſolem non ferunt. The Reader may ſec the moſt in- 
geniqus Blunders upon theſe Readings, in Mr. Davie Edition. The 
excellent Editor and Tranſlator of our Author's Fcademics, in 
Latin and French, Printed at 1 1740 (which Work fell into 
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for he retir'd under the Shade of the Academics, 
as we do under that of * Menus. But he could 
not thereby ward off his o/n Argument, when he 
maintain'd the Impoſſibility of Perception againſt 
Dionyſus of Heraclea, which was now retort- 
ed upon him. f He ask'd the laſt-nam'd Gen- 
tleman, who was an Apoſtate from Stoiciſin to 
Epicuriſm, whether he had comprehended, by 
that infallible Characteriſtic, which you maintain 
-ought to direct the Aſſent, and which he had 
implicitly held for many Years from his Maſter 
Zeno, that the Honeſtum was the Sole Good? 
And whether the ſame Characteriſtic had led him 
to the Doctrine, which he afterwards defended, 
that the Honeſtum is an empty Name, and that 
Pleaſure is the Sole Goods Intimating, by the 
Change of this Perſon's Sentiments, that there is 
no Character imprinted upon our Minds by 
Truth, ſo as that the like may not be imprinted 
by Faiſhood. Thus others borrow'd the very 
Argument againſt him, which he had borrow'd 
from Dionyſius. But more of this hercafter. 
I now come to anſwer what has been offer'd by 
Lucullus. 

IN the fir place, Sir, give me leave to ex- 


my Hands by great Accident) offers a moſt i ingenious CorreQion, 

2. Jtague * ut ii gut ubſudant, folem non ferunt, &. 
But I am "humbly of Opinion, that the common R does ex- 

ks well. Nou ferre in Latin, is often the ſame as N 

avoid: And in the common Acceptation, nothing can be more plain 

than the Senſe of the Reading, & nube ; they who under a ud, 

or a Shade, don't endure the Heat of the Sun. 

HY ** ] For an Explanation of this Word, ſee the Note upon 
J. 2. of the Tranſlation of the e vol. 1 

* be Original here is very perplex'd and d I have 


e the Meaning out as well as I could. 


4 


the Meaſures which they purſue are not juſtifie- 


ſition coming from mc? nay, my even making 
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amine the Objection you firſt ſet out with. You 
compar'd\the Authority which we claim'd from 
the ancient Philoſophers, to that claim'd by our 
ſeditious Countrymen from the Authority of cer- 
tain eminent Romans, who were at the ſame 
time * Champions for the Popular Rights. When 


ble, they do all they can to give them an Air of 
Juſtice whereas we ſay, that our Principles 


arc the ſame with thoſe which you yourſelves 
admit were the Principles 


&; the moſt renown'd 
ers. Anaxogores maintain d Snow to 
How would you treat ſuch a Propo- 


Philoſi 


the leaſt Doubt of it? Yet what Character does 


 Anaxagoras bear? That of a Sophi/t, as they 
call thoſe intellectual Prize-fizhters — * make 


a Trade of Philoſophy? No; he was eminent 
for his Gravity and Genius. What ſhall I ſay 


of Democritus? Where can we match him, 


either for Extenſiveneſs of Genius or Greatneſs 
of Soul? Yet he ventur'd to begin thus: I eat 


fo of every thing in the Univerſe. He made no 


manner of Exceptions; he included every thing 


for what can be beyond the Univerſe? Who 


will not prefer him, as a Philoſopher, to Cle- 


anthes, Chryſippus, and others of a later Date} 


Surcly, compar'd to him, they ſeem to me but 


of © 4 Jfth ' Claſs. And yet this Philoſopher 


* Cicero ſpeaks in the Character which I have found 
Reaſon to repreſent him in : That of an Advocate for the of 


a Government, without Regard to 2 of a Confitation. 
Claros Viros 835 —— ſays he £4 ; 
| N e 


Diviſion of the fas People into 
Bb 4 *. 
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did not go the Lengths we do; for we don't 
deny that there is ſuch a Thing as pare + we 
only deny that it can e perceiv'd. | 
Hx poſitively denies there is fach a Thing u as 
7 ruth; * he likewiſe ſays, that the Senſes are 
obſcure and clouded; for ſo he calls them: His 
greateſt Admirer Metrodorus of Chios, in tlie Be- 
ginning of his Treatiſe upon Nature ſays, I 
deny that we know whether we know any thing 
or not; or that we even know what Knowledge 
or Ignorance are: Nay I flatly deny that we 
know whether any thing does or does not exiſt. 
Tou ſay that Empedocles ſeems to be frantic; 
Ven to me he ſcems to treat his Subjects with a be- 
coming Sublimity. Will you pretend that he 
puts out your Eyes, or robs you of your Senſes, 
by his allowing them but ſmall Power in judging 
of thoſe Objects which come under their Cog- 
nmizance. Parmenides and Xenophanes, in their 
Verſes (which, tho not very poetical, are Verſes 
however) paſſionately, as it were, chide the Ar- 
rogance of thoſe, who without being able to 
note any thing, preſume to ſet up for Know- 
ledge in general. And do you pretend that So- 
crates and Plato are to be excepted out of this 
.Claſs. Give me your Reaſon, Why? If there is 
ſuch a thing as f Certaiuty, certainly they muſt 
not be excepted, any more than others I have 
mentioned. Why, I thivk now that I am their 
. The Diſcourſes we have 


I have here follow'd Mr. Devie' Reading, which is ex- 
tremely clear and conciſe. 


+ Orig. An de u/lis certius pofſum dicere? How elegant is this * 
30 1 


preſion om an Academic! 
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handed down to us in Writing are too many to a 
leave any Doubt with us, that Socrates! thought 
be knew nothing. There is but one 
which was, his knowing that be-hnow: 
What ſhall 1 fay of Plato? Surely he never 
would have carry'd this Vein of Reaſoning thro' 
ſo many of his Works had he not approved it: 
For he had no Manner of Reaſon for * imitating 
the Irony, the eternal Irony of his Maſter. 

I BELIEVE you now perceive that I don t, like 
Saturninus, only quote eminent Men, but that 
1 imitate them likewiſe? Have I mentioned, 
have I propoſed any beſides thoſe who were emi- 
nent? In the mean time we have thoſe on our 
ſide, who could create you a great deal of Trou- 
ble; but they arc too trifling; ſuch as Stiſpbo, 
Diodorus, Alexinus; all theſe deal in crooked 
quibbling Sophiſms; for ſo we term argumenta- 
tative Chicane. But why need I make a Cata- 
logue of ſuch, when I can produce Chry/eppus, 
who is looked upon as the ſtrongeſt Pillar that 
ſupports the Portico of the Stoics. How often, 
and how much did he diſpute, both againſt the 
Senſes, and the Objects which arc approved by 
Habit. But you will ſay, he undid all this.— 
It docs F not appear to me that he did but ad- 
mitting he did. He would not ſurely have made 
ſuch a Collection of Inſtances, whercin we may 
be impoſed upon by ſtrong Probability, had it 
» Ori roniam alterius, 
ratio — En — yah Lak. wor — = | 
Plato would not always have us'd that Mode of Reaſoni 

+ The Reader will no doubt obſerve the Diffidence which onr 


Author affects to ſpeak with, unn up to his 
Character of an Academic. LS, * = 8 F 


not 
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not appeared to him, that it was no eaſy Matter 

to guard againſt ſuch Appearances. 
Wnuar do you ſay of the Cyrenaics; a Sect 
that is by no means contemptible? Yet they deny 
that any outward Object can be-perceiv'd : They 
ay farther, that they are capable only of per- 
ceiving Senſations, ſuch as Pain or Pleaſure ; 
and that they are ignorant of the Colour or Sound 
of any Object; and that they only feel themſelves 
to be affected in a certain Manner. : 
" ENOUGH of Authors; but now I reflect that 
you ask'd me, whether I did not think that Truth 
might' have been found out in ſo many Ages 
which ſucceeded thoſe ancient Maſters, while fo 
many Abilities, and (ach vaſt Labours were em- 
ploy'd to find her? As to that Diſcovery I will 
examine into it ſoon, and your ſelf ſhall be Judge, 
WIE may however conclude, that it was not 
a Spirit of Wrangling that induced Arceſilas to 
contend with Zens, but an earneſt Deſire after 
Truth; from the following Deduction. Zeno 
Predeceſſors were ſo far from teaching, that 
not one of them had ſo much as pretended 
to Hint, that a Man might keep himſelt from en- 
retaining Opinions; nay, that it is neceſſary to 
the Character of Wiſdom to do it. This Senti- 
ment, to Arceſilas, ſeem'd not only true, but 
noble, and worthy the Charatter of Wiſdom: 
Let me. ſuppoſe him then asking Zeno, What 
the Conſequenee mult be, F the wiſe Man could 
neither perceive aught, nor found it conſiſtent 
with Wiſdom to entertain Opinions ? Zeno per- 
| haps anſwer'd him, that he never would take up 
with Opinion, becauſe he could perceive. - 
ut 


0 
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But what = by an Object What Kind of t 
an Object? I then think I hear Zeno making 
this Definition, An Object, the Impreſſion, Cha- 
rater, and Formation of which ariſes from it 
ſelf, as it actually and really exiſts. Then ſup- 
poſing it to have been asked him, Whether Trath 
may not preſent in the ſame Manner as Fan 
Here Zeno's good Senſe led him to ſee, that no 
Object could be perceiv d, if it's Appearance ac- 
cording to what it really is, could preſent in the 
ſame Manner from what it really is not. Ar- 
ceſilas was in the right to conſent. A ſupple- 
mental Definition was added becauſe neither 
Falſhood nor Truth can be perceivd, if Truth 
carries the ſame Appearances as Falſtoad may do. 
Now he apply d ſtrongly to prove, that no 
Object can be perceib d, if ir appears from 
it's actual Exiſtence in the ſame manner as 
if it were falſe. This is the ſingle Point in Diſ- 
pute, which laſts to this Day. For the Pro- 
poſition that 4 wiſe Man never will aſſent to 
any thing, had nothing to do with this Diſpute. 
Becauſe a Man may not perccive any thing, and 
yet he may entertain an Opinion: This is ſaid 

to be approv'd of by Carneades. For my oun 
part, as I have greater Faith in C/ztomachns than 
in Philo and Metrodorus, I think he rather 44, 
ed than proved this Point. But cnough of 
O E unavoidable Conſequence is, that if you 


„ The Original here is very obſcure: Rede conenfit Arceſila 
ad Definitionem additum * Manutius reads, — — 5 
the beſt Senſe; This Suppliment was, That Truth has that A. 
prarance, which cannot ariſe from Falſhoed. ; 


take 
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take away Opinion and Perception, a Suſpenſion 
F all Aſſent muſt follow: Therefore if I ſhould 
prove to you, that nothing can be perceiv d, 
1 — muſt admit that no Man can give his Aſſent. 
What Object then can be perceiv'd, if even the 
Senſes don't tell us the Truth; which you, Lu- 
cullus, defend from Common: place Topics; 
tho yeſterday I diſcourſed largely againſt them, 
not that my Subject required I ſhould, but that 
I might deprive you of thoſe Arguments. 
Nou you ſay that the Examples of the broken 
Oar and the Pidgeon's Neck do not at all affect 
you. In the firſt place, Why! For I can ſee that 
the Oar does not appear as it really is; and that 

the Pidgeon's Neck preſents ſeveral Colours, 
-when' there is in reality no more than one. In 

the next place, Did 1 advance no other Argu- 
ments? Theſe then, it ſeems, are to remain in 
their full Force; * yet ſtil} that Babbler calls 

out, there is Truth in his Senſes. By this means 
vou ſtill quote an Author who, at the Risk of 
his whole Syſtem, muſt defend this Propoſition: 
For Epicurus admits ſo far, That iF one Senſe in 
a Man's whote Life time has impoſed upon him, 
none of them is ever to be believed. That is, 
that it is right to truſt to partial Evidence; and 
poſitively aſſert it. Therefore Timagoras the 
Epicurean, when he had twiſted his Eye- ball, de- 
ny'd that he ever ſaw the Light of two Lamps 
where there was in reality but one. He ſaid 
that this was an 1//u/ton of Opinion, and not of 
the Object; as if the Queſtion in Diſpute were, 
Meaning Fpicurus. I agree here entirely with Mr. Dawss' 


2 | what 
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what 4 Thing is, and not in what manner it 

may appear. But in this he imitated his Prede- 
ors. | | 


Bur how can you, Lucullus, who admit 
that, according to the Senſes, ſome Objects 
are true, and others falſe, lay down any Rule 
for diſtinguiſhing them? No more, I beg it 
of you, Common-place Arguments. * We have 
too much Intereſt in them for them to be 
impartial. Suppoſe, ſay you, a God were to ask 
you, while in the Enjoyment of all your Senſes 
ſafe and ſound, Whether you required any greater 
Happineſs, What would you anſwer? I wiſh that 
ſome God would make the Experiment with me, 
you ſhould ſoon be convinced F how little we 
are beholden to the Bounty of Nature. For in 


I am very apt to believe that the Meaning 


The t French Tranſlator already mention'd, though he 
ives it an ingenious Turn, ap to doubt whether it is our Au- 

r's Meaning. The Orgia! is, Domi nobis iſta naſeuntar. Our 
Author has been eſtabliſhing his Reaſoning, from the Abſurdity of 
admitting the Senſes, as Evidences of Truth. One of his A 
ments is by Implication drawn from the Unreaſonableneſs of 


? 


4 


I 
Suis Teftibus ; as he elegantly calls a Man's Senſes. 
RAY for the Infallibility of the Senſes, 
Abſurdity : It is, ſays be, confidere ſuis Te a 
in ſiſtere z the ſame thing as if a Man ſhould produce in 
eſtes, that is, his own Slaves or Relations, or Dependants, f 
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cuntur, they cannot for that Reaſon be admitted. 
I The above Alluſion from the Procedings in Law Courts, is 
ry'd on here: Orig. Audias quam nobiſcum malt agerint. Ma? 
agere was a Law Term, to ſignify a Man's ſuing for a 
owing him, See the Oration for Quintus, vol. 3. 
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order to * come at the Truth, give me leave to 
ask, Hou far we can ſee? | ſee the Cumæan 
Eſtate of Catulus from this Place, but not my 
Pompeian one; yet there is nothing betwixt to 
intercept my View: But my Sight can't reach ſo 
far. A mighty Bleſſing this Eyc-fight indeed! 
Moe can ſet Pateoli, but nor our Friend Avienus, 
who is perhaps at this very Inſtant walking in 
Neptune s Portico. Vet F ſome Man or other 
who uſes to be mentioned in this Diſputation, 
could diſcern an Object at the Diſtance of one 
hundred and thirty five Miles: Some Fowls can 
1 ſce farther. nie En 
Deo the whole then, I would boldly an- 
[ fwer this God of yours; that I was far from be- 
ing contented with my own Portion of Eye- 
| fight: He might indeed tell me, that I am 
il Fuarper - ſgbted than Fiſhes; for as we are now 
I _ placd, we can neither ſce then, though lying 
immediately under our Eyes, nor can they ſee 
| g. But then the Thickneſs of our Medium [Air] 
* is the ſame Impediment to us, as that of their 
| Medium [Water] is to them. But according to 
l you, we can require no greater Bleſſing: But 
bow! do you imagine that a Mole, does not 
ll deſire. ſharper Sight? Do you imagine that her 
iſ Complaint to the God would be; becauſe ſhe 
In fees but little, rather than that ſhe ſecs falſe. 
K Hs, yas * 
PP 
I Pliny mentions this very Perſon, in Hift. Nat. lib. 7. cap. 21. 
and calls him Strabo. I don't know whether the more modern Dif 
coyeries, with regard to the Convexity of the Earth, will not de- 
roy the Credit of this Story. : 4, | D 
8 0 
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an Inſtance of the Fallacy of the Senſe, as when it is taken after 
the common Reading. As to what Mr. Davies mentions as an O- 
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Do you ſee that Ship? * To us it ſeems to have 
no Motion at all; and yet they who arc on 
board her, think that this Villa is moving. If you 
enquire into the Reaſon of thole A 
and even ſuppoſing you diſcover the true one, 
which 1 don't know whether you can or not, 
you will own, not, that your Evidence is infalli- 
ble, but that it is not without Reaſon it pre- 
ſented you with a falſe Teſtimony, 

Bur what do I talk of a p! Since I ſee that 
you deſpiſe the Inſtance of the Oar; you look 
perhaps for Examples of a higher Nature. What 
can be more exalted than the Sun? The Mathe- 
maticians calculate it to be f as fwenty tu ta 
one larger than the Earth; yet what a diminu; 
tive Body does it appear to be to us? One ſcarce- 
ly thinks it a Foot in diameter; yet Epicurus 
was of Opinion, that it might be even ſome 
ſmall matter leſs or more than it appears to us, 
or pretty much the ſame as it appears; in pro» 
portion as our Senſe of ſeeing is nearly, if not 


The whole of this Paſſage in the Original runs thus, as it is 
commonly printed. "ideſne nauem illum ? Stare nobis widetur 3 
at iis qui in navi ſunt moveri hac Villa. The Senſe of which ap- 
pears to be extremely plain, and appoſite to Cicero's But 
the Commentators have vaſtly applauded Doctor Bentley, for corre» 
ing it in this Manner ; Stare nobis widetur, at iis qui in 2 
moveri hac Villa. That is; This Villa to us ſeems to fland, but 
to thoſe who are in the Ship, it rs to move. This is a Mean- 
ing which I think may de; but I don't apprehend it to be {@ ſtrong 


jection to the common Reading, it is none: For a Perſon at Shore 
in a calm fine Day, ſuch as this may be ſuppos'd to be by our 
Author and his Friends fitting without Doors, a Ship under (ail 
appears to have no ſenſible Motion. 185 a 
It has been ſince found to be much larger. 


wholly 
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wholly, infallible. Now what becomes of his 
once deceiving one: But let let us quit this goſ< 
 /oping old Fellow, who truſts to the Infallibility 
W - of the Senſes. We have now before us an In- 
ſtance; the Sun docs not appear at all to move, 
| 


though it's Swiftneſs ſurpaſſes even Thought itſelf. 
Bur to cut ſhort this Controverſy ;| give me 
leave to repreſent to you the Inequality of our 
Conteſt: There are four principal Heads, by 
which we conclude that nothing can be known, 
percciv'd, or comprehended ; and upon this de- 
pends the whole. Queſtion. The firſt is, That 
there is ſuch a thing as a falſe Appearance. Se- 
condly, That ſuch an Appearance cannot be 
perceiu d. Thirdly, That where there is no ap- 
arent Difference betwixt Objects, it is im- 
poſſible that ſome of them ſhould be perceiu d, 
and others of them not. Fourthly, That no 
real Object can proceed from the Senſes, which 
may not have another falſe Object oppos d to 
it, no way different from it, and impoſſible to 
be perceivd. Of thoſe four Propoſitions all 
Sects agree, in admitting the ſecond and third. 
Epicurus will not admit the firſt; but you who 
are my preſent Opponents, admit that likewiſe: 
Therefore all our Controverſy now is about the 


fourth. 

Nov, whoever upon ſecing Publius Servi- 

ius THE Twin miſtook him for his Brother 

= Quintus, fell into a Deception of the kind I 

| | latt mention'd : Becauſe there was no Character 

| | by which the true could be diſtinguiſh'd from 

| the falſe. As this Diſtinction was aboliſh'd, 

| what Mark had C. Cotta, who was twice "= 
. { 


* 
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ful with uE Twin, by which he could prevent 
his being imposd upon. You deny that ſo 
ſtrong a Reſemblance can be in the Nature of 
Things. This is meer Wrangling; but it is 
with a very gentle Opponent. I grant there can- 
not, yet there ſurely may, be ſuch àa Reſem- 
blance to Appearance. In that Cale, the Senſe 
is impos'd upon; and if we are impos d upon 
in one Reſemblance, then every thing becomes 
uncertain. For when once the Mark is ſuppreſt, 
even though the very Perſon you ſee is the real 
one, yet {till you don't diſtinguiſn him to be 
ſuch by that Mark, which enables you to pro- 
nounce that it is impoſſible you ſhould be miſ- 
taken: Therefore if you may miſtake Publius 
for his Twin- Brother, how are you cettain that 
you don't miſtake Cotta, for a Perſon, he is not; 
ſince a Thing may appear to be what it it not? 

You ſay that every thing muſt reſt in it's own 
kind, and that there can be no Identity in things 
that have a ſeparate Exiſtence. This is a Sto- 
ical Maxim, but by no means a Credzble one. 
It is ſaying, that there is not a Hair, nor a Grain 
the ſame with one another, in every reſpect. 
Theſe are Principles which may be refuted, but 
I am not for wrangling: For it makes no Differ- 
ence in our preſent Queſtion, though an Object 
is not exactly the ſame in all, it's. conſtituent 
Parts, if the Difference is not apparent to the 
Senſe; even admitting a Difference. But ſup- 
poſing that there is no ſuch exact Reſemblance 
betwixt Man and Man; what do you think of 
Statucs? Give me leave to ask you, ſuppoſing * Ly- 

* This 'was Alexander the Grent's Statuary, 


— Cc ſippus 


. 
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i Ar. to have employ d the ſame Metal, Alloy, 

* Air, Water, Mold, and every thing, could he 
not vut of thoſe have made a hundred Alexanders 
of the ſame Sort? By what Character are you 
to diſtinguiſh them? Suppoſing me to take off, 
on the ſame Wax, a hundred Impreſſions from 
this Seal- Ring; have you any Criterion, by which 
you can diſtinguiſh the one from the other? You 
would not ſurely go to an Engraver, as you did 
to a Delian Poulterer, for diſtinguiſhing the one 

from the other. 

WIL; but you call in Art to the Aſliſtance 
of the Senſes. A Painter diſcerns what we can't 
diſcern: And a muſical- inſtructed Ear can know 
a Tune, by the very Flouriſh of the Inſtru- 
ment. But, pray Sit, docs not all this make 
againſt you; If without greater Skill and Craft, 
than moſt, of our ' Countrymen at leaſt, are 
Maſters of, we cannot have the perfect Enjoyment 
either of our Ears or Eyes? 

W now proceed to the great Argument, I 
mean the amazing Art with which Nature has 
form'd the Underſtanding, the Senſes, and the 
whole Syſtem of Man. And if fo, am I not to | 
dread how I raſhly venture upon giving my Opi- 
nion? And will you, Lucullus, venture to-AFFIRM 
that there is an intellectual, purpoſe; mg, Energy, 
which forms, or to ſpeak in your own Style, 
+ fabricates MAN! Will you poſitively determine 


Air, Mater, ] We are told that theſe two Elements had a 
great Effect upon the Colour of the Metal of Statues, 
+ The learned French Tranſlator, ſeems not to have thoroughly 
comprehended our Author's Meaning here. It is not a direct Que- 
ſtion he puts; but he aſks whether Lucullus will affirm ſo and fo. 
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what this fabricating Art is? Whereis it apply d: 


When? Why? or in what Manner? I own you 
handle thoſe Points prettily; your Diſcourſes up- 


on them are elegant; with all my Heart; allow 


them to appear to be as you ſay ; bur I beg you 
would not affirm them to be ſo. Bur I ſhall by 
and bye come to treat of Phyſical Principles, 
were it for no other Reaſon than to prevent your 
falling into a Miſtake, when you ſaid a little 
while ago, that I would touch upon them. 

Bur to come to ſome Points which are much 
more evident, I will not now dive into all the 


Opinions which have fill'd ſo many Volumes, 


not only by Writers on our fide, but by Chry- 
ſippus. Now the Stoics uſe to complain of Chry- 
pus, that when he had amaſſed with the great- 
cſt Diligence all that could be urged againſt 
the . Self- Evidence, Habit, and Rea- 
ſoning, he was much inferior to himſelf when 
he came to reply; and that by this Means he 
furniſh'd Carneades with Weapons. Thoſe Ar- 
guments brought by Carneades are pretty much 
the ſame with thoſe you have ſo accurately 
handled. You faid that Impreſſions of Objects 
upon Men while aſleep, intoxicated, or frantic, 
are much weaker than when they arc awake, /0- 

ber, and in their Senſes. But how! Becauſe at- 
ter Ennius was awake, he did not ſay that he 
saw Homer, but that he 3 he ſaw him. 


And Alemeon BY 
My Heart rebell d. — 


And ſo of the Drunk. As if any body deny d, 
that when a Man awakes, he is ſenſible he has 
GLA been 


ö 
| 
| 
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been dreaming; and that when one's Frenzy is 


abated, he is not conſcious that the Objects 


which he thought he ſaw while he was frantic, 


are not real. 


Bur this is not to our Purpoſe: The preſent 


Queſtion is, The Manner in which they pre- 
ſent when they do preſent? Now arc we not 
to conclude, that Ennius, ſuppoling him to 
have dream'd, hcard the whole of the Speech 
that begins with 


* O Piety of Mind, 


under as much Conviction, while he heard it, 
of at's being real, as if it had been real. When 


he awaked indeed, he was in a Condition to 


have treated thoſe Appearances accordingly, as 


Dreams, but ill while he was aſleep they carry'd 


with them the ſame Probability they would have 
done, had they actually preſented to him while 
he was awake. But now as to Hecuba, when 
in her Sleep ſhe heard her Son calling our, 


Mother, to you 1 ſpeak, 


was ſhe not under the ſame Conviction as if ſhe 
had been awake? Elſe why ſhould ſhe break out, 


Approach— Stay— Hear— again thoſe 
tender Sounds. | 


* 


Can you then think that when we are aſleep, we 


* This, and the following Quotations, are from the Works of 


Tanius, which were well known in our Author's Days, though loſt 


to us. 


arc 
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are not as ſtrongly perſuaded of the Reality of 


Objects, as we could be, if we were awake? 

W rar ſhall I fay with regard to Madmen? 
Tuditanus your Kinſman, Catulus, for Inſtance! 
Could the moſt ſenſible Man alive be more per- 
ſuaded of any Reality than he was of the Real- 
ity of the Appcarances his Imagination ſuggeſted? 
What ſay you of him, who calls out, 


I. ſee Ulyſſes, I behold him living. 


Does he not twice call out that he ſees him, 
when no ſuch Object is really before him? When 
Hercules in Euripides has picrced with his Ar- 
rows his own Sons as „ thoſe of Eury/ 
theus ; when he has killed his Wife; when he 
has made an Attempt to kill his Father likewiſe; 
is he not under as ſtrong an Impulſe from falſe, 
as he could have been under from real Objects? 
I will appeal to your own Inſtance of Alemeon, 
who ſays, that his Heart did not agree with 
his Eyes; when he breaks out into that furious 
Rapture, 


IWhence gleams that Flame? 
And afterwards, 


Away ——away—-ſee, ſee they come. 
Tis me, tis me, they ſeth. 


Or when he implores the Virgin's Piety : 


Give me Relief; Oh! drive this Peſtilence 
This fiery, this devouring Torment fim mo. 
Cc3 See; 
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| See; in blew Flames they haunt my wretched 
Steps | | 

And 2 around me with their burning 
Torches, | | 


Can you doubt of his bcing convinced of the 
Reality of all this? 


See, ſee his radiant Treſſes glow 
Apollo bends his golden Bow, 
Upon the horned Moon inclin'd; 
Diana zZhrows her Torch behind. 


How could he have expreſs'd a ſtronger Belief 
of thoſe Objects had they actually exiſted, than 
he did, though thcy only ſeem'd to exiſt? For 
in this Paſſage his Heart ſeems to have gone along 
with his Eyes. Now I produce all thoſe Inſtances 
to prove that Propoſition, which has as much 
Certainty as any Propoſition can have, That 
when the Mind aſſents, ſhe knows no Diſtinction 
between real and falſe Objects. Now you ſay 
nothing at all to the Purpoſe, when you con- 
fatc the falſe Appearances which preſent to thoſe 
who are aflecp or frantic by their own After-Re- 
collection. For we don't enquire of what Na- 
t ire their Reflections are when they are firſt a- 
Wake, or when they laſt recover their Senſes; 
but into the Nature of thoſe Appearances which 
affected them when they were aſleep or frantic. 
But let me leave the Senſes, and enquire into the 
Efficacy of Reaſon for Perception. You tell us, 
that f ncc Logic has been invented ſhe preſides, 
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as it were, the Arbiter and Judge of Truth and 
Falſbood. But of what Truth and Falſhood? 
In what Matters? Can a Logician judge of 
Truth or Falſhood in Geometry, in Letters, in 
Muſic? 8 
Bu x he does not deal in thoſe Matters. Is Phi- 
loſophy his Province? Then why does he not ac- 
count for the Magnitude of the Sun? What Stand- 
ard has he for enabling himſelf to determine of 
Supreme Happineſ in Life ? Then what can he 
judge of? Why, of the Connection or Incangruity 
of Ideas; the Ambiguity of Expreſſion; and of con- 
cluſive or inconcluſive Reaſoning from Premiſes. 
While he judges of thoſe or the like Points he 
keeps within his own Provincez but we were 
promiſed much greater things; for this Judgment 
is inſufficient when compar'd to the many other 
great and weighty Points in Philoſophy. 

Bur as you lay ſo great a Streſs upon that 
ſingle Art, take care that it does not make quite 
againſt you: It's firſt ſetting out, gives a very 
handſome Diſplay of the Rudiments of Speech; 
the Diſtinctions upon ambiguous Terms, and the 
Method of forming Concluſions. Then after a 
few Additions it comes to the Sorites, a very 
ſlippery and perilous Paſs: And you yourſelf a 
little while ago ſaid, that the Queſtionary Me- 
thod was a vicious Way of Reaſoning. | 
Bur what then; is the Vice to be imputed 
to us? Nature has not been pleasd to give us 
ſuch a preciſe Knowledge of her Limits, as to 
fix our Determination upon any Subject. So that 
it is not only with regard to the Heap of Wheat, 
from whencc it has the Name of dJorztes, that 
f Cc 4 we 
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we are at a loſs for a determinate preciſe Anſwer 
but with regard to particular Queſtions upon every 
Subject; ſuch as Riches or Poverty, Fame or 
Ob/turity, much or little, long or "hors, broad 
or narrow, Addition or Diminution. . © 

'Yer till, ſay you, the Sorites are unfair. Then, 
why don't you break their Force, in order to 
revent their giving you Trouble? For they will, 
if you are not upon your Guard. We are ſuf. 
ficiently upon our Guard, fays an Advocate for 
your Doctrine; for when Chryfippus was, in this 
gradual ſtealing Manner at any time ask'd, whe- 
ther, for Inſtance, three Grains come under the 
Denomination of many or few? he thought fit 
before he came to pronounce them many to 
Neep and wake upon it; that is, as the Greeks 
calls it $eux#Cew, Said Carneades, You may ſleep 
with all my Heart, and ſnore too if you will; but 
what Service will it do you? For by and bye 
you will be rous'd out of it by another Queſtion 
of the ſame Nature: I mean the folloting: If 
to the Number at which you ſtopt, I ſhould 
add one, does not the Total then come under 
the Denomination of many? You may take ano- 
ther Nap if you think proper: But in ſhort, you 
mult at laſt come to admit, that you can neither 
fix in your Anſwer preciſely, what is the extreme 
of few, nor the Commencement of many: Now 
this Miſtake gains ſuch Ground in it's Progreſ- 

fon, that 1 don't ſec any End of it's Operation. 
Bu T, ſays your Advocate, this does not at all 
affect me; for as an expert Driver, keeps up his 
Horſes for the End of the Courſe ; and the more 
{o it the Ground he is drivi ing on is ane ven, ſo l 
will 
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will keep myſelf up before-hand, and reſtrain my- 
| ſelf from anſwering any more of thoſe captious - 
Queſtions. Now in this Caſe, give me leave to 
fay, if you have any thing that is ſatisfactory to 
offer in anſwer, it is rank Pride that keeps you 
from doing it: If you have not, then you are 
at a loſs for Perception. Yes, ſay you, ſol am, 
if the Subject is obſcure. No doubt on't ; but 
you ſay that you won't go the Length of Ob- 
ſcurities: In which Caſe you ſtop, where the 
Subject is quite plain. If all you mean is, that 
you will hold your peace; you do nothing to 
your purpoſe. For tis the ſame thing to the 
Perſon who wants to enſnare you, whether, while 
he holds you faſt, you hold your peace or ſpeak. 

Now if you make no manner of Stop in pro- 
nouncing that NINE, for Inſtance, comes under 
the Denomination of few, and then ſtop at TEN: 
in that very Caſe you refrain your Aſſent from 
Matters which are clear and evident. And you 
won't ſuffer me to do the ſame when they are 
dark; therefore your Logic does you no ſer- 
vice againſt the Sorites, which never declares 
where the Heap begins to encreaſe, nor where 
it ceaſes to diminiſh. 

IF this Mcthod, like Penelope unweaving her 
Web, undoes at laft all it had eſtabliſhed be- 
fore; whether is that your Fault or ours? The 
Foundation of Logic is; That all Propoſitions (in 
Greek a{pala) are either rue or falſe. What 
then? Whether is this Propoſition true or falſe? 
Suppoſing you ſhould be ſpeaking a Truth, and 
ſay that it is a Lye, you then call a Truth a Lye. 
You will tell me that theſe are things Inexpli- 

5 cable; 
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cable; a Term which is much more inſufferable 
than our Incomprehenſibles and Imperceptibles. 
By x ſetting this aſide, give me leave to ask, 
if thoſe are things that cannot- be explain'd, and 
if no poſitive Judgment can be form'd of them, 
ſo as that you can pronounce whether they are true 
or falſe, what becomes of your Definition, That 
a Propoſition is that which is either true or falſe, 
In things taken for granted, I will add that ſome 
of them are to be admitted, and others rejected, 
when they are of contradictory kinds. Upon 
this footing, how do you form the following 
Concluſion? 1f you ſay that it is now light, 
and therein ſay what is true; therefore it is 
light. You undoubtedly approve of this kind 
of Reaſoning, and you ſay that the Concluſion 
is irrefragable; therefore in your Schools you lay 
this down as the principal Method of forming 
Concluſions. Conſequently you admit every thing 
which is concluded in this Manner to be right, 
or there is an End of your Art. Now let me | 
ſubmit this Concluſion to your Approbation. 


Tf you ſay that you lye, and while you ſay fo 
| 125 aer Truth, then you Wi be 
Tp, (s that you lye, while you are ſpeaking 
ruth. | 
Therefore you lye. 


Now how can you avoid approving of . this 
Concluſion, when you approv'd of the former, 
which is of the very ſame kind? This Reaſon- 
ing came from Chryſippus, and is not unravell'd 
even by him. For what could he oppoſe to this 
Concluſion? I it ſhines, it ſhines, it does * 

Jo 
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No doubt he would give it up, for the very Na- 
ture of conſequential Reaſoning forces you to 
admit the /aſt, after you have admitted the firſt. 
Now, how does this Concluſion differ from the 


| other, If you lye you lye, you do lye, therefore 


you Lye? This is a Propoſition which you ſay 
you can ncither approve of, nor diſſent from : 
Then, why admit the other? If there is the leaſt 


Force in Art, in Reaſoning, in Method, in the 


Power of concluſive Argumentation; they are 
the ſame in every Reſpect. 

Bur as thcir laſt Retuge, they deſire that thoſe 
inexplicable Mattcrs may be excepted. They 
put me in mind of applying to a Tribune; but 
that is an Exccption which never ſhall be grant- 
ed by me. For they cannot get Epicurus, who 
deſpiſes and ridicules the whole Art of Logic, 
to admit the Truth of this Propoſition z Herma- 
chus will either live to morrow, or he will not live. 
Now the Lagicians lay, that all disjunctive Rea» 
ſoning with an Afirmative, or a Negative, con- 
necting their different Members, is the true, 
nay, the demonſtrative Mcthod : But you ſhall 
ſee how archly this Dunce of theirs, Epicurus, 
found our thcir Slight. | 

If, ſaid he, I ſhould admit either of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions to be true; it muſt neceſlarily follow, 
that Hermachus will either be alive to morrow, 


or he will not be alive; But there is no ſuch 


Neceſlity in the Nature of Things. Now let 
your Logical Gentlemen, I mean Antiochus and 
the Stoics battle this; for it overthrows their 
whole Syſtem. For if a disjunctive Propoſuion 
form d out of two contrary Meinbers (meaning two 

Members 


/ 
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Members, the one affirming, and the other de. 
nying) I fay, if ſucha disjunctive Propoſition may 
de falſe, no Propoſition can be true. Now what 
can their Quarrel with me be, ſince I only follow 
their own Method. When Carneades met with 
any thing of this kind, he us'd to play upon it 
thus: V my Concluſion, ſaid he, is right, I have 
you: If wrong, let Diogenes refund the Mine, 
For Diogenes taught the Stoics Logic, and that 
was the Fee for his Lectur es. Therefore I follow 
the Method I lcarn'd from Antiochus; nor can 
I find out why I ſhould judge if it ine it 
fines, to be a Truth, by the Rule which is laid 
down; That every Propoſition, where the Con- 
cluſion ariſes from the Premiſes, muſt be true; 
any more than the Propoſition, If you lye, yon 
fye, which holds as conſequentially. 1 muſt 
therefore judge of both upon the ſame footing, 
or judge of neither; for if I refuſe my Aſſent to 
the latter, I cannot give it to the former. 

Bu v ſetting aſide all thoſe thorny embaraſling 
Ways of Reaſoning, I will now unfold our 
real» Sentiments ; and after explaining the whole 
of Carneages's Syſtem, that of Antiochus mult be 
abſolutely ruin'd. And upon this head I will 

ropoſe nothing which can make any Man ſuf: 
pet, that I advance any Fictions of my own: ] 
ſhall take all J have to ſay from Clitomachus the 
Carthaginian, who liv'd with Carneades to old 
Age, and who, with all the Subtilty peculiar to 
his Country, was a Man of great Application 
and Induſtry. He wrote four Treatiſes concerning 
fuſpending the Aſſent. But what I ſhall now 
advance is taken from the fir/?. 


CARNEADES 
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CARNEADES conſtitutes two kinds of 
Objects; The firſt of which kinds is ſubdivided 
into thoſe Objects which may be percei ud, and + 
thoſe which cannot: The other kind, into thoſe 
which are probable, and thoſe which are nor 


probable. Therefore all Reaſoning againſt Senſe 


and Evidence belongs to the former Diviſions 
but with regard to the ſecond, there is no manner 
of Diſpute. Conſequently he thought that there 
was no Object of ſuch a Nature, as to be fol- 


| low'd by clear Perception; though it might by 
ſtrong Probability: For to deny that there is ſuch 


a Thing as Probability, would be going contrary 
to Nature. The Conſequence of which would 
be, the introducing all that Ruin of moral Agency, 
which you, Lucullus, have been mentioning. | 
Therefore many things become probable by 
means of the Senſes; yet we are till to keep it 
in our Eye, that there is no ſuch Quality in thoſe 


Objects, as that there may not be the fame in 


a Falhbood, and no way different from it, Thus 
the wiſe Man takes up with apparent Probability, 
if nothing offers which deſtroys that Probability : 


And this is ſufficient for conducting the whole 


Tenor of our Life. For the very Perſon whom 
you dignify with the Title of Miſe, follows Pro- 
bability in many Inſtances, without abſolute Com- 
prehenſion, Perception, or Aſſent ; only becauſe 
cy. have a Likelihood of Truth. Unleſs he 
uld admit thoſe Objects to be probable, there 
is an End of all moral Agency. For Inſtance, 
now; When the wiſe Man is going on board 
a Veſſel, has he a full inward Comprehenſion 
and Perception, that he will make out his Voyage 

| ro 
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to his own Satisfaction? How can he? But ſuppoſ- 
ing that he embarks from hence to Puteol}, 
which is but thirty Hadia, in a ſtout Veſſel, with 
an expert Pilot, and in this fine Weathet; he thinks 
it probable that he will come ſafe to the End of 
his Voyage. Theſe Appearances therefore deter- 
mine his going or not going: And ſuch a Man 
will be more ttactable in thinking that it is pro- 
bable Snow is white, than Anaxagoras was; who 
not only deny'd it to be ſo, but ſaid that it did not 
appear ſo to him, becauſe he knew that the Water 
from which Snow is congealed is b/ack;h. Now 
when the wiſe Man is ſtruck with an Object, ot 
Propoſition which appears to be probable, with- 
our any thing to hinder it's being ſo, it determines 
his Agency. For he is not hewn out of a Rock, 
or cut out of a Log: He has Fleſh and Blood; he 
has Paſſions; he is determin'd by his Underſtand- 
ing, he is determin'd by his Senſes, to think 
that a great many things are to Appearance fraue: 
But till he does not admit of that Characteriſtic, 
that peculiar Mark of Perception, nor does he 
give it his Aſſent; becauſe an Impoſition may exiſt 
in the ſame Manner as this Reality. Nor do we 
ſay that a thing is contrary to our Senſes, in any 
other Meaning, than the JSrozcs do, when 
making uſe of the ſame Expreſſion, they admit 
that-there are many Fa/hoods and direct Impoſi- 
tions which are not diſcoverable by the Senſes. 
Nouvif we admit this Principle of the Sfozcs, 
That the Senſes may be impos'd upon with regard 
to any one thing; one ſtarts immediately up, and 
denies that any thing can be percciv'd by the 
Senſes. Thus, though we were quite ſilent, there 
| is 
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is one Propoſition in the Syſtem of Epicurus, and 
another in yours, which deſtroys all Perception 
and Comprehenſion. Epicurns's Propoſition is, 
That if the Senſes are impos'd upon in any one 
Object, there can be no ſuch * . Perception. 
Yours is, That the Senſes may be impos'd upon 
in ſome Objects. What is the Conſequence of 
all this? 1 need not ſpeak it; the Concluſion . 
ſpeaks for itſelf, That nothing can be perceiv d: 
Says the Stoic; but I don't agree with Epicurus 
in this. Then you are to fight it out with him, 
as your Sentiments arc flat Contradictions to 
one another, but not with me, who am very 
ready to agree with you, that our Senſes may be 
impos'd on: Though to ſay the Truth, nothing 
can ſurprize me more, than that Antiochus of all 
Men in the World, he who was ſo well acquaint- 
cd with all the Principles I have been debating 
upon, ſhould maintain ſuch Propoſitions, We ne- 
ver quarrel with any Man, for finding fault with 
our ſaying that there is no ſuch thing as Percep- 
tion; we are quite eaſy in this reſpect. But 
you arc not ſatisſy d with our admitting that ſome 
things are probable; yet ſtill, though you are not, 
it ought to protect us from the yon cheer you 
have been ſo very liberal of againſt us, ſuch as 
Do you then ſee nothing ? Do you hear nothing i 
Are you clear as to nothing? © 3 
HAVING juſt now cxplain'd from Clifoma- 
chus, the Senſe in which Carneades held thoſe. 
Points; I will now lay before you Clitomachuss 
own Senſe of them, in a Treatiſe which he de- 
dicated to Lucilius the Poet; after addreſſing 
one upon the tame Subject to Cenſorinus, 
Manlius's 


acquainted, with them, becauſe chat Treatiſe con · 
tains the firſt Principles, and as it were the Ru- 
diments of thoſe Points we are now treating of > 
Now the Paſſage is as follows; That the 
« Academics are of Opinion, that the * Re- 
% femblances of things ate of ſuch;a Nature, as 
« that ſome of them appear probable, and others 
&« 101. But that this is no ſufficient Ground for 
ec your ſaying that ſome Objects may be per- 
&« celud and others not; becauſe many Halſitiesare 
ec «probable, whercas no Falſity can be perceiv'd 
or known, He therefore goes on in ſaying, 
4 Thoſe Gentlemen are egregiouſly miſtaken, who 
0 pretend that the Academics deprive Men of 

4 their. Senſes; becauſe that the Academy never 
« deny'd that there are ſuch things as Colour, 
60 Savour, or Sound: The Diſputc therefore turns 
44 upon this; that there is in them no Critetion 
* of Truth and Certainty, characteriſtical to thoſe 
e Qualities, and which exiſts no where elſe. After 
ce explaining thoſe Points, he adds, that a wiſe 
« Man is ſaid in a double Senſe to reſtrain his 
. Aſſent; in one Senſe, hen it is undetſtood 
c that he abſolutely. aſſents to no Propoſition; 
© in another, when he ſuſpends his anſwering 
& 4 a Queſtion, without either deny ing or affirm- 
<«< ing. Upon this Principle, he holds faſt by the 
t one Point of never giving his Aſſent, and re- 
< tains the other by following Probability, ſo 
«* that according as it does or "does not appear, 
- ®T have tranſlated this Paſage according to the Reading . 


ratius - REY who read. ne e aft) 
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— his Aae wn yer wo ate not to, ad- 
+ which the Probability 1— — 
«Bu UC ven arc are our earn a. 25 
approve them, you may t m 
— never can call den deteſlalie. Fot we 
are far from —_— — vc on 
ſay that . thes ropo/ztions probable, 
which you affirm you percriue and comprend. 
The Probable therefore being in this manner 
ſhed and ſertled 3 at leaſt that Probability 
which is diſengag a, — and free of 
all Impediments; you may now, my Friend La- 
ur, be ſenſible that all —— * 
favour: of Self Euidence arc deſtroy ene 
wiſe Man ſurveys Heaven, nh aud Sw, E 
the fame Eyes as yours, and has the ſame Senſa 
tions of all the other Objects as they fall unter 
the Cognizance- of each Senſe. | You ſee where 
the ſpringing Breeze purples o'er the Scaz \ my | 
Sage beholds it in the very ſame light with you, 
| bur Nil} without giving his Ant: | Becaulc 3 
js while ago, we thought it's Colour azure, 
reyiſ in the Morning, ſec now where the 
_ Sun whitens it's curling Billows; and 
$1 D d now 
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jb as: Now nothing can be ſo glaringiy incan- 
ſſiſtent. All this, Sir, would do very well, ifW2ũ.ð 
|. abſolutely took Truth out of the Way: But We 
"5 don't, for we diſtinguiſh berwint Truth and Fal- 
i ſhood. But we have Appearances: which direct 
1 us to Probaliliiy; whereas there is no certain 
Criterion that leads us to Percept. 


1m. 


| Nov bam fenfible, that hitherto I have hand 
| led this Subject too dryly; eſpecially as it opens 
1 a Field in which Eloquence may expatiate. Why 
1 then do I hem her in within ſo narrow a Compaſs, 


and confine her within the thorny Encloſures of 
the Sroics. For if I had to do with a Peripa 
cedic, who ſays, that he can e whatever 
ions come e 7 ruth, without adopting 
that. capital Addition in ſuch a Manner as tha. 
cannot be imprinted by Faifkood : 1 would 
then act plaiuly, by a plain Man; and not con- 
tend. very Warm a with him. ——— upon 
| my advancing that nothing can be comprebend- 
* tzu, he ſhould ſay, That à wiſe Man. may ſome- 
| times be of an Opinion, we ſhould not fall out 


—_—  —— —— — 
— * N " 


i everr/aboutttharz the rather becauſc. 
| Was not very keen upon this Pointe. But, what 


can I do. at preſent? VII £6 MUMS Attias 

+] /DE81RE to Know] what that Gbject is, which 

cun de comprehended. Lam anſwerd not by 
an Ariflotii, a Theophraſtus, nor even a Xeno- 
| 22 Ror a Palemo, but by one nothing infe- 
rior to them, 7. dr bb rand which exiſts 
otherwiſe than it is paſſibit for Falſkood to em- 
us. 2] findonothing ot this kindes Andi dal 1 
then give my Aſſent to what Lam ignorant of, 
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'M. 'PuLiL LU 8 Cicero. —_ 
The Perapatetics' and the Old Academy: will 
give me up this Point; you won't: and Ania 
chus is ar our Head; which indeed gives ma 
great Concern j both bhecauſe a mutual edlen 
ſablids betwirt us, and becauſe I think him the 
maß palit d, and the maſi peuetrating of all the 
Philoſophers af our Age. 1 will anly take 
Liberty to ask him, in what Senſe he can he ſai 
to be of that Academy of which he praſeſſes him · 
felf?/ But not ee other Points; give 
me leave to ask, what Old Academic, or Neri- 
gatetia aver maintain d thoſc two eu — 
ve ate now diſcuſlin 3 [ Fee 


it upon me Ay ge them 
| Zeno time no body ever as 
— Wee af thoſe Propoſitians: And ct 
Bagtee with them both; Ident. lay, this out 
E real Senti- 
ments, le, e , end} ic 4% 1555 
2\DTHERB-is one dung 1 anne 1 
vou, Lucullut, are putting — nag 
againſt aſſenting to what I dont kaow. and tel 
ling ma that it is the moſt ſcandalous, and the 
raſreſh thing we can be guilty: os von aſſume g 
much to your ſelf eee 
Syſtem of Wisdom you diſplay the whole Rlap 
of Nature ; yon model. 2 
the Ends af Things\good. and aii; von 
ſeribe to us our But is, you deine 40 usch L 
we: ought to embrace: nay, yon — 
r and Craft We 
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e Tieatiles by 
ain ſo.ſippery iu Thing a Aſſent is )'Tho' 
Pan ſubſeribe to the Opis er Olithmarhiss 
hat Curntalles perfornrd an Hertulban 
About, in plucking out of our Prifieiptes, cht 
. mil, har fr ſeuage Monſter Aſent; or in ther 
. Wöorde, Opinion and Rafe; yet (not to 
touch upon that Article of Defence) w is there 

oral Agency of 's Man, WHO iz 
defermin'd by uniniumber d Probabplity#090 
Way. ſay you, this very Principle WII; his 
Petſaafior, "thar'even' the very Probability which 
he admits to be his Guide; Eannot- be perceiv d. 


No that Objection will 'be your Hindefance, 


When you arc about fo under tate u Vage, 
Slant, Murry; beger Children, and a preae Nu 
ber of other things. in the doing of vhieh you art 
Yetermin'd'by Probability alone And yet you 
bring up that rte and hen refuttd Argument, 
dot in the fttic Manner #8: nbipater did ick; but, 
s yott ſay, ib ue it norte home. For ucebrd- 
ing to yo, Autipater was corrected for ſaying 
LIE En If Pere for a Man who denics the 
<Poſſibi —— that this is the 
ly Prop — whie He perretua Which 
Neon Hm iochus — to be ſtupid and 
vntradictory. For ve cannot confiſtentiy ſay, 
chat nothing can be comprehended, if there is 
"thy thing which can be comprehended. He thinks 
Rare Argument was preſstd againſt Carnrades 
the follbwing Manner! we As the wiſe Man 

\tati Kit" nothing 612" Maxim ich ls not 
v comprehended peretiv d, and underſtod g ehen 
'*'rtiis" very Maxim,” Fhar nothing ram be per- 

"cer/d, beczufc ir is a Midi of a wWiſe Man, 
8 1 cc maſt 
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now Toric” Parts are ure to others, «though 
Hing immediately torttighoits. So that Fa 
i could accburt fot thoſe Changes, yerftil you 
cannot defend the REY of the Appeatafices, 
af they preſent” to Yo * 10 and end. 
ö deer We! have Memory, if there 
no Perreption; Berauſe we cant remember 
| ufilels' We comprehend them. But wow! 
Polyn2zus had the Character of being a 
Mathernatictam; he becarne 4 Proſrlyte to Hpicu 
„% But hill e hy: that he loſt all Remem 
brance of fis Windel HR owiedee in the Marhe: 
Matics, becauſt he catne to chinhk chere was 
10 Truth in tem! Nay,” you yomſelves lay n 
down that's Fal hood raunot be peretivu. II, 
thexefore Memory contains only what is under. 
and comprehended, then every thing one 
ers, he mut underttand and bompte- 
nend: For nb Falſhbod can be comprehended; 
and yet St yvon remembers all the Maxims of Eyi- 
as, therefore they conſequently muſt be true. 
With all my Heart; But on muſt either admit of 
| Ro Winch is very difagrecable to your 
em, or you muſt give'up the” Affait of Me- 
Tory; atid fre Iy own that it may be ſuffiienely 
empfoyd, though upon Objects that can neittrer 
de tompretiended nor percec d. 
r whit becomes of the AHrrr What Arto? 
Thoſe, do you tiicaty, which are built —.— 
| bg nn m Principte? Or thoſe which follow 
ny whit appears; but without your Ang ulch. 
ing Rule betwirt Tyurb and Fulſsooll. Ver theſe 
E tRe'two main Pillars which ſüpport the whole 
0K Sr vr Fattte! For, f in wel nde, * 


ET # 


Fs. — Man — his Al. 

cnt. to every thing: Vet there is One thing at 

8 e the 

for 

Koict, doubred of a Matter which all the Storcs 

belides himſelf look d upon as infallible; I mean 

the Truth of, the Augur 4 ry 996 "nh 

Dreams, and — and iuſpen 

ſeat. New if Panctiuc could do this by thoſe 
latters, his Inſtructors held as Infallibilities, 

why, may not a wiſe Man do the ſame as to all 


othot Matters? e 


you — I 1 der ae mind, in the 
— Side, may not he, with regard to 

eſpecially 25 he i at Libere to follow che un- 
incumbor d. Likelihood of Leach ee 
ung 4 e - Hort eee 12 
e Man bo 

in a Man 

—— of nothing ſo far as to give his Aſ- 
ſent: Bat e muſt ficſt examine where:this Aſſent 
is fir d. Fer er ain that tho — 1 


bare v9on 6 his Pow Compaſs. 
think it an Action of the — — 


o oppole * ** pinious . 
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tation and Intelligence: Now will you under- 
tale, upon my acquiring thoſe numberleſs Per- 
ſections, that l never ſhall trip; that L never ſhall 
have recourſe to Opinions Give me leave to ask 
vou, what kind of a Syſtem it is to Which ou 
introduce me, if you me from this 1 
now hold? I am atraid it would look like Arro- 
gance in you to ſay; your: 0wn: And yet this 
muſt of neceſſity be your Reply. Nor are you 
ſingular in this, many others want to force me 
into their Sentiment. 
2 Bur now let us ſec: I vill oppoſe the Peri 
Ratetics who boaſt of the Relation their Sy- 
ſtem has to Eloquence, and of the many eminent 
Civil Governours whom they have train'd up. I 
will ward off the Epicureans, Who are my Friends, 
Men of Worth and ſocial Affections towards one 
another. How ſhall I behave with — 
:odergus the &taic;? 1 have heard him from my 
Childhood; he livd along with me — 
Fears he now lives at my Houſe; L admire, 
L love him and he has a hearty Contempt for 
thoſe Engraftments of Antiochus. Our Syſtem, 
ſay you, is the only true onc: If it is the true, 
it muſt be the any one, for Truth is uniform, 
and admits of no Inconſiſtency ; Now whether 
can a be ſaid to be impudent, becauſe we want 
0 kcep ourſelves from tripping; or are thoſe 
Gentlemen chargeable with Arrogance in perſuad- 
ing themſelves that they alone know every thing. 
Ayl but, ars ant of them, I dont ſpeak of my- 
elf, but of a wiſe Man, that He has all this 
Knowledge. Very well 3 that is, he is per- 
nein in the n of your Sect. 
81 But 
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But let me firſt ask you, with what Conſiſtency 
can one who is not profeſſedly a wiſe Man pre- 
tend to explain what Wiſdom: is? But I will 
avoid all Perſonalities; I will keep by the xoue 
Alam in general, who as I have alrcady obſervid, 
gave riſe to all this Enquiry. . Dom 
Wisdom then is divided by moſt Sects, and 
by yours in particular, into three Branches. 
Therefore we will, if you pleaſe; examine à lit- 
tle into the Principles of Phyſics: 1 will make 
no particular Application of What Þ am to 
ſay z yet can we imagine any Perſon to be. fo 
bloated with'Swo/n-concert,; as to work himſelf 
into a Belicf that he is Maſtcr of theſe Princi- 
ples? I dont talk of thoſe conjettural Argu- 
ments which are bandy'd about in our Diſputa- 
tions, without being attended with any Con- 
viction. Let your Mathematicians guard againſt 
ſuch Arguments; for thoſe Gentlemen 
not to prove, but to demonſtrate, their Propoſi- 
tions: Nay, but, ſay you, they make good every 
thing they propoſe. I will not now examine 
into theit — which it you dont grant, 
they cant ſtir an Inch: Such as, That a 
Point has no Parts. A Superficies is Length 
and Breadth without thickneſs”; and a Line 
is Length without Breadthꝰ. But — 
all thote Definitions, ſuppoſing I ſhould put your 
wiſe Man to his Oath, do you think he would 
ſwear to the Truth of all the Proceſs of Aralu- 
 medes, while he points out demonſirabiy to him 
that the Sun is a great many Degrees larger. than 
the Lan 9 lurely he never ce e 
ane nnn nnen without 
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thing Which either has | | ; 
is the effect and reſult of certain — 6 
Motion and Gravitation inherent to Nature. By 
theſe means, he delivers his God from à great 
deal of Fatigue, and me from a gteat deal of Un- 
eaſineſs: For if we were once brought to believe 
in a particular Providence, watching over every 

Individual; where is the Man who would not 
Night and Day be; fill'd with Horror at the 
Thoughts of the divine Being? And upon his 
meeting with a Misfortune (as who does not) 


tremble leſt he has brought it deſervedly upon his 


own Head? Yet all this time, I aſſent neither te 
Stratos Doctrine, nor to yours: Sometimes I 
think the one, and ſomctimes the hers 
moſt probable. Iren OY Mie 
-BELIEVE me, my Friend; all his Known 
ledgeis remoy'd from our Eyes; ſo ſhrouded; ſo 
ſurrounded is it with palpable Darkneſs, that the 
moſt piercing Eye of Human Underſtanding is too 
weak to penetrate into the Clouds, or to enter 
into the Properties of Matter. We are ſtrangers 
to the Frame of our own Bodies: To the Situa- 
tion of their Parts; and to the Operations and 
Functions of our ſeveral Members. Therefore 
the Phyſicians, within whoſe Province this Know- 
ledge falls, muſt diſſect Bod ies in order to come 
at Information: And yet your Empiries deny that 
this Method gives them any; becauſe it is poſſi- 
ble that the opening and uncovering thoſe Parts, 
may produce an Alteration in them. But, be 
this as it will, how is it poſſible for us in like 
manner to cut up, lay open and diſſect the Na- 
ture of things, fo as to be convinced by occulat 
Proof, 


: 
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M. Tor tius Crotxe, 475 
Proof, Vhether the Earth is abſolutely immove 
able, und, as it were, reſting, upon its own 
Foundations; F ie wn mem and 
pendulous? AE {} D 
0 OX ENOPHANES ebene chat the 
Moon is inhabited, and that it is another World 
containing Variety of Cities and Mountains. 
Theſt Opinions appear monſtroms: But neither 
could the Philoſopher who heid them, take upon 
him t ſwear that things are as be ſays, not 
could I ſwear that they are. Don't you likewiſe 
maintain, that in that Part of the Earth which 
nes oppoſite to us, there are Iuhabitants the 
Soles of vhoſe Feet ſtand ditectly over againit 
ours, and whom you call Antipoden? Now, why 
are you in a greater Paſlion with me, who'om 
far from deſpiſing thoſe Opinions, than you are 
with thoſe who, when they hear you broach 
tom, imagine you to be mad. 
* HICET AS of Syracuſe, according to The- 
ae, was of Opinion, that the Heavens, the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, and in ſhort, all the heavenly 
2 ſtood ſtill; and that nothing beſides the 
Barth in the whole Syſtem of the Univerſe is 


. K This is the famous Paſſage to which we 
a 922 (which is n er true one) of 


1 apply d wyfulf (fays Copernicus) to read. evr al he 
2—5 ophical Treatiſe ts / could meet with ; that J might in 
ober her 4 2 bad ever Paught 445 Sy/fltm _y 3 — 
that which mathematical 
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— —— 4 Paſſage 27 — found, this Nicetas { 
icetas), of Syrac Syracule, was the fir fri oy eg ht that 1 E wth mov” 
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his Mind, as he does a Matter that falls under 
his Senſes. Nor muſt it be clearcr-to him that 
the Sun ſhines, than it is (a he is a Stoic) that 


this World has Wiſdom; and an Intelligence, 


which is {clf-model'd, ai directs, moves, an 
governs every thing. He muſt likewiſe be fully 
perſuaded, that the Sun, Moon, all the Stars, the 
Earth and Sea, are ſo many Divinities; and that 
there is a certain animal Intelligence Which per- 
vades and penetrates every thing; and yet, that 
ſome time or r other, this whole: Syſtem muſt fink 
indince ow tm A + rt bo} offi ftenoms 

ADMI1TTING all this for Truth (you ſee now, 
that Ido admit ſomewhat for Truth) yet fill 
I deny that We comprehend or perceive them. 
For after your Sage of a Scoic has diſtinctiy given 
you Lectures upon all thoſe Points, in comes 
Ariſtotle, pouring forth a Flood of golden Elo- 
quence, and proves your Stic to be ſtark mad. 
He tells you that the World never had a Begin- 
ning, that there never was any Commencement 
upon new Principles of ſo glorious a Work, 


Which being ſo admirable in it's Conttivance in 


every reſpect, that it was impoſlible for any 


extrinſic Power to have devis d ſuch; amazing 
Movements and Revolutions; and no Duration 
of Exiſtence can ever make it wax ſo old, as that 


ſo beautiful a Frame, ſhould ever fall into Diſſo- 
lution. — All this you are oblig'd to reject, 
While you defend the other Syſtem as you would 
your Life and Reputation: And ſhall I then be 
depri vd of the poor Privilege of doubting. 
_ I $BAZL not here inſiſt upon the Levity, of 


giving a raſh Aſſent; but am not I to put as due 
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a Value as yu do, upon the Liberty of Fndging! 
bat did God, who; according to you, created 
ty thing for rhe Benefit of Man, allot ſuch 
ul lafluence to Serpents and Vipers Why 
lag he diſſeminated ſo many deadly, ſo 
noxious Particles over Earth and Seas You 
deny that all this could have been effected with 
ſo much Art, With ſo much Contrivanceꝗ but by 
a certain divine Conductor; whoſe Majeſty you 
bring down to the Formation even of Bees un 
Inſtèss. So that one is apt to think there ig 
amongſt the Gods an * 1 who: works in pet- 
y "Machines nin F 102 did ista 
Y ow deny — any tag bene 
God: But here Strato of Lampſacum oppoſes you 
to the Teeth, for he gives your God" an Ian. 
"Hy from Toils, at leaſt from ſuch as are laborious. 
But as we allow a Receſs from their Functions to 
the Prieſts of the Gods, how much more rea 
ſonable is it, that the themſelves ſhould be 
indulg'd in the ſame Manner. He denies chat 
there was any occaſion for divine Art in framing 
the World: And reaches that every thing what 
ſoever that exiſts, is the Product of Nature; with» 
out having recourſe to the Hypotheſis, That all 
ate made out of ro eb and ſouth, \ero0k- 

ed and hooked: Corpuſcles, acting in a Vacuum. 
He takes all theſe to be Dreams of Demorritas, 
who conceiv'd them, rather than taught them, 
betwixt ſleeping and waking / Whereas he, upon 
ekamifling the ſeveral conſtituent Parts of the 
e e, 2 that "every 
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Which he himſelf admits to be a Gd. 
SurrosiN e him not to go into the Princi 
ples of the Mathematicians, which you ſay. force 
aur Affent; will he not be much more averſa 

to the Reaſonings of the Philoſophers : Suppoſ 
ing. he were to attach himſelf to them: To 
which of them would he give the Preference! 
might here, were it not too tedious, enter upon 
an Examination of all the Syſtems of the Nats: 
ralifts ; yet ſtill I may be allow d to ask, what 
Syſtem would your: wile Man embrace? Now 
let us ſuppoſe a Man juſt upon the Verge of be · 
ing wiſe, not completely ſo; let me ask you, 
what Doctrine, what Syſtem would he chuſe! 
At the fame time wherever he fix'd his Choice, 


he would do it while in his unenlightened State. 


But ſuppoſe him endow d with a divine Capaci- 
ty, what parti dect amoneglt the Naturai. 
s/s would he approve of? For he could not ap- 
prove of more than one. I don't incline to 
enter upon endleſs Particulars; 1 ſhall only ex- 
amine into thoſe Principles of which every thing 
conſiſts; in order to diſcover the Sect which. our 
Sage would approve of: Now in this reſpect there 
are great Differences amongſt the greateſt of Men. 

HALLE, the firſt of thoſe, Sages, with 
— none of the other ſeven has ever ventur d 
io diſpute the Precedency, was of Opinion, That 
Water is the Otiginal of all Things. But he 


cCoulcꝭ not bring his: Country man — Compani- 


on, Anaximander; to his Sentiments upon this 
mens Wt er Was a. ien ** that Nature wer? 
5 Ty 11 · 21. 1 
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without his actually meaſuring that Luminary, 
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4 ſoſs d an Infinity of Properties from whence 
4 all things were produced. His Scholar Ana- 
imenes declar d for Air, which ho defin d to 
be-infinites but that thoſe Bodies which it pro 
created were finite; Now he was of Opinion, 
That Earth, Mater, Fire, were produc d by Air, 
and that every thing came from them. Anaxagoras 
held infinite Matter, but that it contain d ſimilar 


exited confuſedly, till reduc'd to cnn by a di- 
vine Intelligence. 
XENOYHANES, who livd a little bas 
faces their time, belicv'd in one univerſal unvary- 
ing Principle, which is God 51 whom he held to 
be not of a finite, but an eternal Exiſtence, 
of a globulat Figure. Parmenides believ d that 
Fire governs, and that it form d the World; L. 
doclar d for a Plenitude and a Vacuum. 
In this he was follow'd by Democritus, who 
was much more explicit upon other Points. 
Empedocles declat d for the four well known 
Elements. Heraclitus ſtands by Fire; . r 
for a Principle, infinite, immutable, 
Beginuing and without End. Plato was of Opi · 
nion, that God form'd the World eternal, out 
of all recipient Matter. The Pythagoreans re- 
fer the Principles of all things to Numbets and 
Mathematical Principles. Now let your wiſe 
Man adopt any one of thoſe Syſtems that pleaſes 
him beſt: In which Caſe, the — all the 
others, Who were Men of the greateſt Eminence, 
muſt be baffled, condemned, and turned adrift. 
Uro the whole, whatever Syſtem he ſhall 
adopt, he muſt poſſeſs it as comprehenſively in 


Particles, or little Corpuſcles, which at firſt 


and · 


his 
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in motion: And that it's revolving and rurning 
with inconceivable- Swiftneſs round it's Axis, 
produc'd the very ſame Appearances as would 


the Motion of the heavenly Bodies, in caſe the 
Earth were motionleſs. And ſome People ima- 
gine the ſame Opinion is hinted rend oy 
Fare-in his Timur. 

Bor now my Friend, Epirus: what 40 you 
1 to all this?——Bcgin——Do you think the 
Sun to be but of it's apparent diminutive Bigneſs?ꝰ 
Who, I Sir, ſays Epicurus, perhaps, for 
aught I know, it may not be ſo big. Now 
you laugh at him, and he, to be even with you, 
laughs in his turn at you. Socrates is protected, 


Ariſto of Chios is protected, from thoſe Sneers; 


for they were of Opinion, that it is e 
fox us to know any of thoſe Matters. 
Bur I will now return to the Subject of Soul 
and Body. Can we then boaſt that we are ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the Nature of our Veins 
und Arterics? Do we know what the Soul is? 
— Whcre it reſides Whether it is real, or 
as Dieæarchus thought, purely imaginary? If 
it exiſts, whether according to Plato it is made 
up of three Parts, Reaſon, Anger, Concupiſcence? 
or. whether it is not a ſimple, wncomplex, Being? 
It the latter, whether it's Principle be Fire, Air, 
or Blood, or, as Xenocrates held, a pure imma- 
terial Intelligence, the Exiſtence and Qualities of 


which are ſcarcely conceivable; or, if ſuch a Be- 


ing does exiſt, can we pronounce whether it is 
mortal or immortal? For much has been ſaid on 
both 17 des. , 
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Your Sage boldly aſſerts that there is Cer- 
tainty in ſome of thoſe Matters; but ours can't 
diſcover even a Probability whereon to ground 
an Aſſent. So very equally ballanc'd are the Ar- 
guments which are brought to ſupport either ſide 
of the Queſtion, tho directly repugnant to one ano- 
ther. But you will perhaps put on a more mo- 
deſt Behaviour, and not impeach me for not af- 
ſenting to your Doctrine, but for holding out 
againſt all. Well, be it fo, I ſtand corrected, 
and will now pitch upon a Guide in Philoſophy. 
—— Then, who ſhall this Guide be? Demo- 
critus? For you know I had always a Regard for 
his high Character. But now I think I hear all 
your Sect running full Mouth upon me. How 
e can you conceive that there is ſuch a thing as 
© a Vacuum, when you ſee all Nature 
e you ſo compact and full; ſo that every im- 

< pelling Motion makes room for another impell d 
« Body, and that again is follow'd by another? 


« Or, that there ate other Atoms different from 


te thoſe out of which every thing was form d: Or, 
« that any noble Production can be effected 
« without Intelligence? And as this World is ſo 
% amazingly adorn d, that there ſhould be innu- 
« merable other Worlds, ſome of the ſame, 


and others of a different Natute, above, be-. 


« [ow us, on our right, on our left Hand, before 
« and behind us? And as we arc how ſeated at 


« Bauli, yet we can ſee to Puteoli; ſo there 


« are innumerable others diſputing upon the ſame 
ce Subject in like Place, with the ſame Names, 
« Titles, and Diſtinctions of Honour; and of the 
« fame Ages, Forms, and Capacitics with us? 

1 E e « And 
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And if, at preſent, or while we are aſleep, w 
entertain any Ideas, That all the — 
FH break upon our Minds from exteriour Objects, 
% through our Bodies? Never ſurely will you 
adopt thoſe wild Notions; never Ape. aſ- 
| 5 ſent to ſuch imaginary Suggeſtions. Better it 
<:is to belicve nothing, chan to believe ſuch a 
4 heap of Abſurdities Dane 
TRE 
aſſent -to- a particular Syſteni; and you had beſt 
be upon your Guard, leſt you ſhould fall under 


the Imputation of Inadvertency ; nay, of Arro- 


gance in ſoliciting me for that purpoſe; eſpeci- 
ally as J am of Opinion, that your Syſtem does 
not carry with it even Probability itſelf. For 1 
neither believe the leaſt of that Divination which 
you have adopted; and I have a hearty Contempt 
for that nuincible Fatality, which, according to 
vou, embraces and links — all Beings and 
all Events: Nay, I don't ſo much as think this 
World to be the Fabric of a Giving grey 

and yet I don't know whether it is or not. 
Bou r, why ſhould this Declaration expoſe me 
to Perſecutionʒ why won't you give me leave 
to be ignorant, where I really am ignorant? 
Don't the Stoics themſelves differ in Sentiment 
from one another, and may not we differ from 
them? Zeno, and the Stoics in general, held 
the Ather to be the ſupreme God; to be en- 
dow'd with Intelligence, and to be the Ruler of 
the Univerſe. Cleanthes, who as it were, moves 
in the higheſt Sphere of the Srozr Syſtem, and 
Who was the Scholar of Zeno; thought that the 
Sun is the Lord and Ruler of the World. * 
the 


Queſtion in this Caſe i is, not that l ſnould 


,, f . meet a a 


reren 
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the Diſſenſion amongſt the Sruicr, keeps us from! 
the Knowledge of the Lord our God; and puts 
us under a Doubt, whether we en n 

the Ather or the un. 

Now the Luſtre of the Sun, who! is darting 
his:Beams full upon me, puts me in mind to 
make frequent mention of him. As to you, Gen- 
tlemen, who have ſo exactly meaſur' d him, and 
made your Report that he is a few Feet in Cit- 
cumferences 1 will no more ttuſt to your Re- 
t. than I would to the Menſuration of a 

lering Surveyor. And if ſo, ſhall it remain 
any doubt, Which of us acts wich moſt Temper 
and Modeſty? At the ſame Time, I am far from 
thinking that thoſe phyſical Queſtions are to be 
aboliſnd; for the Study and Contemplation of 
Nature 4s, as it were, Food for the intellectual 
Facultics: It gives us Elevation, and a more ſub- 
lime Turn, we are exalted above Mortality, and 
through thoſe ſuperiour, thole cœleſtial Con- 
templations, we look down with Contempt 
upon our own Concerns, as being narrow and 
trifling. An Enquiry too, into ſublime, as well 

as abſtruſe Matters, is delightful; for, if any 
thing occurs to us which has a likelihood of 
Truth, che Soul feels an Extaſy of Joy. Lf 

Von wiſe Man, therefore, and mine, are in 
purſuit of the ſame Objects: With this difference, 
that yours aſſents;' believes," and affirms, but 
mine dreads to form a judgment too raſhly; and 
thinks he docs mighty Matters, if in Things of 
this kind, he falls "Run dere ey erer rem, 
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1er usnow proceed to the Dotttinie of Good 
and; Evil. But I muſt premiſe a few Words. 


a3 * 


Thoſe Gentlemen we diſpute with, don't ſeem 


and ſo poſitive in eſtabliſhing their phyſical Points, 
that they greatly weaken rhe Conviction, which 
Matters that are more clear might otfierwiſe 
carry along with them. For they are not more 


vehement, or more poſitive that the Sun now 
ſhines, than they are that, when a Magpy chat. 


* 1 
— 


ters, it hide or forbids them to do ſomewhat. 
Nor, ate they more certain with regard to the 


* £ 
: 4 * 


Dimenſions of that there Picture, aftet meœaſurin; 
it, to be ſix Feet ſquare, than they are that the 
Sun, which they can't meaſure, is two and twenty 
times, or more, larger than the Earth. From 
this Propoſition it follows; That if the Dimen: 
ſions of the Sun cannot be perceivd; then the 
Man who aſſents to Matters from tte fame Prin. 
ciples, by which he meaſures the Dimenſions of 
the Sun, has not a Perception of ſuch Matters. 
Nov the Magnitude of the Sun is not to be 


4x % 


TP Ws 4 * 0 W 8 
perceiv d. 


* 4 


-., THEREFORE, the Man who affirms this Pro- 
poſition, as if he perceid d it, perceives nothing. 
.. Youn. Friends the Nauraliſts may perhaps 
anſwer, that it is poſſible to have Perception of 
the Sun's Dimenſions ; _— With all my Heart 


it is. But in the mean time, they muſt put 
their Perception and Comprchenſion of other 


Matters. upon the ſame footing with thoſe of the 


* 
Sd ' 


Dimenſions of the Sun: Neither can they pre- 
tend chat there are greater and leſſer Degrees of 


— 
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Comprchenſion ; . becauſe there is in all Objects 
ut.ons ſimple Mode of Comprebenſun. 
„Bor to return to What 1880 propos d; what Dif- 
coveries have been made with regard to moral 
Good, and. Evil? Why; the very Ends to which 
the W Tendency of Things good and cvil 
yet to be ſettled. The Difference 8. 
bel is ſtill wider amongſt the greateſt 
Ly not now touch upon the obſolete inion 
erallus, who places Supreme Good in Know- 
ledge and Science. Though this Philoſopher 
was the Hearer of Zeno, yet you ſee how much 
he differs from his Maſter, and how near he 
comes to Plato's Doctrine. The Syſtem of the 
areans Was a glorious one; and I under- 
and from Authors that the Head of it was Ne- 
nophanes, whom, I have juſt nam'd; who was 
follow'd by Parmenides and Zeno of Citium, 
who being from Elis, that Sect had the Deno- 
mination of E/eatic e rot To them ſuc- 
ceeded Euclid of M, Gaby ; from him they were 
call d Me greans, and they taught that Supreme 
Good is / | pk * and unvarying. This 
Sect like wiſe borrow d a great deat from Plato. 
Prob) Eretriacs,” had their Appellation from 
Menedemus, who was a Native of Eretria; = 
102 y placd all Good in the Underſtandin 
1580 mental Peuctration which diggen Fei 
ele taught pretty much the ſame Bodtrine with 


* Megareans, but in my Opinion they were 


more full and ornate in their xplanations of it. 
SUPPOSING we ſhould have ſome Contemix 
fot, choſe, Seas, and hold them at a cheap Nate; 
N ture y we ought * have ſome greater Reve 
Ee 3 rence 
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4 
rence for others 1 ſhall name. Ariſto, for In- 
ſtance, who after he had been a Ser of Zeno, 
in effect, approved of that Syſtem which Zeno 
Rad perſonally recommended; That there it 10 
Good beſider Virtue, and 10 'E vil but what 15 
3 oppoſite to Virthe.” But he took 
oy all thõſe intermediate Diſtinctionʒ as to leſ- 
ſer Objects, Which Zeno had eſtabliſb d. The 
Doctrine of the latter is, not to ſuffer youfſelf 
to be ſway d either to one ſide ot another, With 


regard to what he terms #9:=ops, or Matters of 


Tndifference: But Pyrrho ſays, that a wiſe Man 
has not ſo much as a Senſation of thoſe Matters; 
and this Diſpoſition of MG he terms eren 
or Quietiſm. 8 a 
No let us paſs over all thoſe rich Op <1 
ons, and come to look into thoſe Which 
been fo long, and ſo carneſtly contended for 


Some Philoſophers lace the Eng of good Things 


in Pleaſure. At the Head of thoſe ſtands Ari. 
Fippur, who had been Diſciple to Socrares: From 
him ſprung the Sect of the Orenaics. Next t 
him is Epicurus, whoſe Dodrine is now” 10 
well known] and yet he did not agree with the 
Cyrenaics in their Notion of Pleaſure itſelf, 
Cakpho held Pleaſyre and Honeſty to be the 
End of good Things; Hieronymus, the Ab- 
ſence of Pain; Diodorns adopted that Abſence 
together with Honeſty 5 both theſe laſt were Pe- 
ripatetics.”" r 
BU r we learn from Polen, whom 1055 
chus chiefly follow'd; that the O14 Academy 
too held moral Honeſty with the Enjoyment of 


fix. Primary Gifts of * to be tlie E 7 
0 
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of good Things; though Arifotle with his Friends 
came very near up to this Docttine. Carneades 
too, not that hi Medi, but, that he might tur 
it againſt the Stgzcs, adopted the Enjoyment: of 
the primaty Gifts of Nature, as the Supreme Good, 
As to Zeno, who was the Founder and the Head 
of the Stoics, he plac d the End of good Things 
in that Honeſtum which is agreeable. and fitting 
to Nature. Upon Be whole, it is clear that the 
Ends 2 evil Th; , arc the Contraries of all 
thoſe Ends of g 7 hinge, which 1 have we 
| explaining. „ 

I 8RALL now ſubmit it to you, what Sell 
I am to follow z I only beg that I may not have 
that illiberal unmeaning Anſwer; Any one, pro- 
vided. you do but follow one. | Nothing can be 
more ſtupid than ſuch a Saying. I want to fol- 
low the Stoics; but will (I ſhall not ſay, Arifto- 
tle, who in my judgment ſtands almoſt at the 
Head of Philoſophy) will Antiochus himſelf 
give me leave; who, though he was term d an 
Academic, was with a few Alterations a very 
Staic? Now begins the previous Queſtion. For 
we mult fix the Character of Wiſdom cither upon 
the Stoic or the Old Academic; we can't upon 
both: Becauſc the Diſpute betwixt them is not 
about Boundaries, but for the Whole of the 

Eſtate; For the whole Syſtem of Life is includ 
| ed in the meaning of Supreme Good: Anda Di 
| ference with regard to that, is a Difference with 
regard to the whole- Syſtem of Life. Now as 
the Difference is of ſo great Importance and 
Extent, both of them cannot have a Title to 


Wiſdom; one of them only can. Suppoſing 1 
Ee 4 1 
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Were, te fall. on 'Poleme +. them. tha.atoiciis in 
the, Mogg, for he aſſents to aFalſhqodarAt leaſt 

ou, fay_ chere is nothing ſo inconfiſtent with tlie 
5 aracl 505 ee * — — 

8 1 WC. me. lang negard 

* th he. 4 Academics and the Peripatetitr. 
herefare. i is not our Sage. who aſſents to nei 

e, wiſer than both? 14 197 5 
pat [51M how! If Antiachus himſelf in ſome 

in 4 differs from his deaxiꝝ beloved Sroics i is 
not | hat an Evidence, that all their Syſtem ought 
not to be approved, of by a wiſe Man? The 
Stoicg hold all Offences, to be alike in their own 
Nature; but Antiochus diſputes this iti the 
5 05 Obſtinacy. Then give me leave, at leaſt 

> deliberate, 7 Part 1 ſhall follow. Cut the 

| Nate ſhort, ſays. your Friend, and determine 

. upon, ſomewhat, How; when ſo many. finc 

"Reaſons, and, a8 J think, equally weighty, are of- 

fekd on both ſides of the Queſtiopz ought not 

1 to be on my Guard, leſt 1 ſhould; be: guilty. of 

com iitting a Crime}, For you told me, Lacul 
"Tus, that 5 is criminal for any one to give up a 
Nazim. 1 will therefore refrain, for fear ot al- 
Fenting, to what 1 dont know z, which.is.a Max- 
in in common to us both, But here comes a 
"Dif ute of much greater Importance, 


705 thinks that, the 62 5 of, Lafnodn- 


L. in Virtue alone. What ſays. Antiachus? 
ee, b le Wen n Hap- 
Pines. he former re bles a God za who: de- 


ert Jae nothing is wanting to, Virtus; the lat. 
> 2 diminutive Mortal, Who is of Opinion, 
t thete arc many things, beſides, Virtue, Ger 


3 — human N 
But Lam apprehenſive that Zeno attributes mort 


Influence to Virtue, than Nature will admit of; 
, conſidering the great Variety and Fotee 
of Rea that 7. ur had urg d on 
the other ſide. And I am afraid that Antio- 
chus is a little inconſiſtent with himſelf; fot he 
firſt admits that there are certain Evils, both 
ſonal and accidental; and yet he thinks t 
Man, if he poſſeſſes Wiſdom, may be 19 
d with them all. Here I am diſ- 
tracted; ſometimes one Opinion, and ſometimes 
another the moſt probable: And yet if 
done of them is not the Truth, there is an End 
of Virtue, But they differ in thoſe very Points. 
= . ' How can we admit for Truth, even thoſe Sen- 
timents in which they are both of them agreed? 
That the Mind of the wiſe Man is never affected 
by Deſire, not elevated with Joy. Now admit- 
ting thoſe Propoſitions upon the footing of Pro- 
bability; but what becomes of the others? That 
a wiſe. Man is ſuſceptible neither of Frar 
or Grief: What, docs the wiſe Man never 
fear? If his Country is ruin d, will he not grieve? 
This is a ſhocking Propoſition, but indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to Zenos Syſtem; for he admits no Good 
but the Honeſtum; but no way neceſſary to yours, 
Antiachus; becauſe you admit many things to 
be Goods beſides the Honeſtum; and many things 
for Evil beſides Twrpitude ; you admit that there 
are Events which the wife Man dreads, and gricves 
When they happen. 
Bu r give me leave to ask, nenn did the Old 
bel adopt thoſe Maxims, that the Mind of 


a wiſe 
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à vwiſe Man is unſuſceptible of any Emotion or 
Difturbance? They approv'd of Mediocrity, and 
admitted a certain Degree to belong naturally to 
all Emotions. We all of us haye read over the 
Treatiſe of Crantor the Old Academic upon 
Grzef;; it is not a large, but it is a precious Petform 
ancc; and as Panætius inſtructed Tubero to do; 
it ought to be got literally by heart. Now that 
Sect went ſo far, as to ſay that Nature had Pur- 
poſes of Utility in implanting thoſe Emotions in 
our Minds: That Fear puts us upon aur Guard. 
That Pity and Sorrow, are the Parents of Cie. 
mency; and that Paſſion itſelf ſerves as it were 
for a Whetſtone to Courage. Whether all this 
is true or not, we will examine in another Place: 
But I cannot learn, by what 1 your Nene 
broke into the Old Academy. 
Fon my own Part, I am ynequad to 4 
Weight of your un relenting Doctrine z not that 
Jam at all out of humour with it; for moſt of 
the wonderful Hroical Paradoxcs are Socratie, 
but where did Xenocrates, where did Ariſtotle, 
ever give them Quarter? For you will have tlioſe 
Philoſophers to be almoſt the ſame with your- 
ſelves. Did they ever maintain that the Wile 
alone poſſeſs d Royalty”, Riches and Beauty? That 
none but à wiſe Man .cver fill'd the Poſt of 
Conſul, Prætor, General, nay, I don't know, 
| whether you don't come as low as a City- Mar- 


fall, Laſtly, - that . the wiſe Man alone is a 


Citizen, that he alone is free? And that all who 
are not wiſe, arc Vagabonds, Exiles, Slaves, 
and in ſhort, Madmen? That neither the Writ- 
ings of Lycurgus, nor Solon, nor our twelve 


1 Tables 
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Tables can be held as Laus? And that there 
ard neither Cities or States, if mee 
. e ee ene & DRIED 
Ir you agree with your Friend: Aae 
| you” muſt fight in Defence of thoſe Doctrine, 
Lucullus, as you would for the Walls of Rome: 
For my part, I will not be ſo ſanguine, bur 
will yoren as far as I think proper, and no fat- 
ther, 4:4 remember to have read in Clitomucbus, 
that as Carneades, and Diogenes the Stozo, were 
ſtanding in the Capitol before the Senate, A. Ai. 
hinus, Who was Prætor in the Conſulate of Y. 
Kripio, and M. Marcellus; and was afterwards 
Conſul along with your Grandfather Lucullus, 
a'Man of Learning, as appears from his Hiſtory; 
which is wrote in Greet; this Gentleman, I ſay, 
told Carneades in à ſoke; Why, Carneades, 1 
ems that you don't look upon me as Prætor, 
betauſe 1 am not a Sage; nor is this a City, 
nor is it fuld with Citizens ; No, reply'd Car-. 
neades; the Stoic here thinks you are not. Ari- 
Lotle, or Xenocrates, whom Antiochus profeſy'd 
to follow, never would have entertain'd the 
leaſt Doubt of his being Prætor, or of Nome 
being a City, or of her Inhabitants being Citi- 
zens; but, I tell you flatly, that Friend of yours 
is no better than a Blunderer round about Sto. 
iciſm. I 
As to you, wiko are afraid jeſt 1 ſhould de- 
generate into opinrating, and-cleave to, or ap 
prove of, any Propoſition, before I know it tho- 
roughly; a Conduct that is the reverſe of your 
Doctrine, how will yon counſel me? ' Chryſip- 
Pris,” has often-laid ir down, that there are only 
thtec 
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ree Doctrines which regard Supreme Good, that 
2 be defended 5 the reſt cy prunes, and lops 
away: Becauſe, according to him. 2 

on conſiſt in Honeſty, in Pleaſure, or in both. 
For as to thoſe who place it in abba 
of all Uneaſineſs ; they avoid, indeed, 
the odious! lame Pleaſure, but they take up 4 
Qarters in her Neighbourhood: 5 they © too. 
do, who join the ſame. Privation. to 
and tis pretty much the ſame Caſe with f ONE 
who. Ton the primary Gifts of Nature 50 Hos 
neſty. v1 I 3 n 
Tnus be jane. 5 Opinions 
which he thinks may be defended upon 
ing of Probability: With all my 1 For, 
though I cannot eaſily be brought off from Po- 
lemo, the Peripatetic, and Antiochuf, in their 
Notions as to Supreme Good (becauſe I ſee nothing 
yet that appears more probable) yet, when I {ce 
the delightful Joy with which Pleaſure, tickles 
our Senſes, I inſenſibly incline to Epicuruc, and 
Ariſtinpus. But then, Virtue calls, ot rather 
commands me back: She tells me that thoſe 
Affections belong to Brutes, but that Mankind 
partakes of Divinity. I can take up with a Mean 
betwixt; the two; and becauſe Ariſtippus re- 
gards the Body alone, as if we were devoid, of 
Soul, and Leno embraces the Soul alone, 28 if 
we. were-incorporeal. Beings; 1 follow Calipho, 
whoſe Sentiments Carneades defended fo eager- 
y, that he ſeemd even to; approve of them; 
And yet Clitomac lis us d to lay, that he never 
could underſtand what Carneades approw d of. 


Bur, Gepoling I inclin'd. 1 to follow this Guide, 
| would 


M.Tvtriys Crerxo. 


would not Trutti herſelf, would not /zoere ind 
BY Reaſon, check me? Shall you, ſay they, 

Hone, 7 confifts in deſpiſing Ple: r, cou- 
ple Honefly with Fes erp Wan yon join the! 
Bs the Brute? (OP ONS: GENRES 
Tux, now remain upon the 8 ene Pair” 
of Combatants, who are to en ir out berwi: 
themſelves; I mean, Honefty and Pleaſure; no 
cah I ee that Chryfip pur wo very foliciows hott 
the Event. If we follow he 6 one, then down 
go many of the human Tyes; eſpecially thoſe 
of Society, Charity, Friendſhip, N and 
other Virtues which cannot cxiſt unleſs they are 
gratuitous; for that Duty which is perorm's 4 
from the mercenary Princip le of Pleaſure, is 
not Virrue, but an Im T nes the Mask of 
Virtue. Now let us hear the other Side, who 
pretend that they don't know what is meant by 
the Term Honeſty, unleſs a gloſſy Word to 
amuſe the Valgar, is term'd the H that 
the Soutce of all Good lies in the Body; that 
this is the Rule, this is the Direction, and this 
the Precept of Virtae; and that whoever de- 
viates from that, never can have any Guide tor 
his Conduct in Life. 

Cx you then imagine, that thoſe, and a great 
many otlier Reaſonings make no Impreſſion upon 
me? I am, Lucullus, as ſtrongly affected as you 
are} and you arc not to imagine that I am nor 
endow'd with the fame human Senſations with 
yourſelf.” All the Difference betwixt us is, that 
you, hen you are mov d, acquieſce, aſſent, and 
approve; ydu Want, that tie Truth you fix u 
ſhonld be deem'd a certain, Fomprehended, 4 
ceiv d, 


\ 
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ceiy'd; gſtimated, firm and unmaueable Object: 
Nox+is,\it poſſible for any, Motiye or Reaſoning 
to ſhake you in your Aſſent to it. But 1 don't 
cnceiye there can be any thing of that kind, 
to which if I aſſent, I may not be in Danger of 
aſſenting often. to a Falſhood becauſe — is 
no Character of Diſtinction which ſeparates the 
Trus from the 15, eſpecially, as there is no Rule 
even in Logic, for that effect. But I aan bee 
ceed to the third Paxt of Philoſophy. | 
.PROTAGORAS held one Opinion, That 
| every thing was true to a Man, if it appcar'd ſo to 
him; the Cyrenaics held another, That no Judg- 
ment was to be form d of aught, but the inward 
Senſations of the Mind: K held another, 
That Judgment lay in the Serſes, in the Appear- 
ances of Objects, and in Pleaſure. But Plato 
plac d all the Judgment upon I ruth, and Truth 
: it, , and fix'd it in the Exerciſe of gur rati- 
| — Does your Friend Antiochus ap- 
— of any of thoſe Doctrines? No, he does not 


adopt even that of his own Predeceſſors in the lame. 


School. For, where docs he follow either Ae - 
nocrates, whoſe numerous Treatiſes upon the 
Art of Speaking are highly eſteem d? Or, even 
the penetrating, the polite, Ariſtotle himſelf? But 
he never ſtirs a Foot from Chryſippus. 

War right then have we to the Denomi- 
nation of Academics? Don't we diſgrace it 
Or, why ſhould we be compell d to follow Guides 
who are at Variance amongſt themſelves? What 
wrangling is there about the very principal Rule 


of Loi, by which we form a Judgment as to 
wa Trut/ 
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in an Abſtraction from all Opinion and Sen- 


Tc 
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Truth and Falhood, where a Propoſition” is 
connected in the following Manners 1f it #9 
Day, there is Light. Diadorus had one way 


of explaining it, Philo another, and Chryſippus 
another. How many Points did Chr yſippui dif 
fer in from his Maſter Cleant hes? Dont two of 
the moſt capital Logicians, Antipater and Ar- 
chimedes, Men who were great Entertainers of 
Opinions, differ from one another in many 
reſpects? Then why, Lucullus, will you pro- 
yoke me to incur Envy, and bring me before an 
Aſſembly of the People; Nay, like our ſeditious 
Tribunes, order the Shops to be ſnut up? For 
with what other View can it be, that you com- 
plain of our ſuppreſling all the Arts, but to 
ſpirit the Artiſts up againſt us. But were they 
all of them aſſembled, 1 could calily turn their 
Indignation againſt you. 

I the fitſt Place, 1 would lay open all your 
odious Doctrine, that the whole Aſſembly is made 
up of Vagabonds, Slaves, and Madmen. I then 
would come to that Part of your Doctrine, which 


is not applicable to the Populace, but to your- 


ſelves in your own Perſons; for both Zeno and 
Antiochus deny that you know any thing: How 
can that be, ſay you, for we maintain that even 
a Fool may have Comprehenſion of a great many 
Points. But you deny that any body beſides a 
wiſe Man has any Knowledge. Zeno had an 
Action, by which he cxplain'd this. For when 
he ſtretched his Hand out wide open; there, ſaid 
he, is an Object; he then contracted his Fin- 
gers a little; there, ſaid he, is Afſent; and when 
he had clench'd his Fiſt, he _ 'd that Compre- 

benſion. 
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and ſqueez d it very hard, that he ſaid was Scy- 


benſion.” And by this Simile, he gave; it 
Name of 1 which it had not before : But 


hen he applied his left Hand to his 75ght E 


erice; and that none but the wiſe Man 5 
enjoy it. But even they never ventur d to af- 
firm, Where thoſe Men are, nor who they 
are. Therefore, Catulus, you don't know at 
this very Inſtant, that it is Day; nor you, 
tenſius, that we are in your Villa. Are 


thoſe 

Doctrines leſs odious, than theſe you have charg- 

ed upon us? They are fully as uncouth; but they 

are more delicate. 

Bur let me ask you, how you come to ſay, 
The denying that any thing can be compre- 


hended, deſtroys all the Arts; without admit- 
ting that which I advanc'd 3 That —— 
is a ſufficient Motive for the Improves : 
the Arts. And now I ſend you back: to review | 
your own Doctrine, that there can be no Arft 
without Science. Would a Zeuxis, 4 Phidias, 
a Polycletes, after all their Application to their | 
Arts, ſaffer it to be ſaid that they know 1 
They would indeed have no 4 — (hould. 
any body inſtruct them in the Influence that is 
allow id to Science; nor would they entertain 
any againſt our Sect, ſince we diſſallow only of 
what never had any Exiſtence, while: we leave 
them all that is for their Purpoſe. | 
'Tr1s is a Syſtem approv'd of by the Practice 
of our Predeceſſors; who laid it down as a Rule, 
that every Man ſhould ſwear, that he was deter- 
min d — to his beſt Information; and that 
2 U WG he did not deceive 
Ne knowingly ; 
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knowingly, becauſe Ignorance obtains greatly 


in Life: If one too, gave an Evidence it was 
that he ſpoke as he thought, even though he 
had been an Eye-Witneſs of the Fact. Nay, 
when a jury was impannel'd upon Oath, their 
Verdict was not that the Fact was /o or /o, but 
that it appear d ſo or ſo to them. 15 

Bur now as the Boat - man waves us, and the 
Breeze begins to ſpring, it is time for us, Lu- 
rullus, to ſet fail; as I have explain d myſelf 
ſufficiently, and finiſh'd my Diſcourſe. Yet, af - 
terwards, when we fall upon this Queſtion, I 
ſhould rather chuſe to diſcourſe upon the different 
Opinions of ſo many great Men; upon the 
Darkneſs of Nature, and the Miſtakes of ſo many 


eminent Philoſophers, who have apply'd with 


ſo great Labour to the Study of Good and it's 


reverſe; ſo that as it is impoſſible for more than 


one Syſtem to be true, it conſequently happens 
that a great many noble Syſtems muſt fall to the 
Ground. This is an Amuſement preferable to 
the Impoſtures of our Eyes, and our other Senſes, 
together with the Sorites and the reſt of the 
Quibbles; Snares which arc woven by the Sta- 
ies themſelves. 

Sars Lucullus, I am not at all diſpleaſed 
that we have had this Interview; we will have 
more frequent Conferences upon any Matter that 
may ſuggeſt to us, and pray let them be at our 
Tuſculan Retirements. With all my Hcart, ſaid 
J. but what docs Catulus, what docs Horten- 
ſins think? Who 1? Said Catulus: I return to 
my Father's Opinion, which he ſaid is the ſame 
with that of Carneades, in thinking that no- 


Fr thing 
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thing can be perceiv'd ; and yet I believe that . 
wiſc Man may aſſent to what he docs not know, 
that is, he may entertain Opinions; but with 
this reſerve that he is ſtill ſenſible. he is opinia-· 
ting, and that there is no ſuch thing as Con. 
prebenſion or Perception: At the ſame time, [ 
greatly agree to your inn, your Demurrer in 
all Matters; and to that other Doctrine, that no- 
thing can be perceiv'd. I underſtand you, an- 
fer d J and we don't much differ. But what 
do you ſay Hortenſius; I demur, anfwer'd he 
withia Smile; 1 underſtand you, ſaid J, that is 
the true Language of the Academy. Thus after 
finiſhing our Conference, we took our leaves of 
F, and c out for our T7, achts, Ts! 
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